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president's address- 

> THIS MATTER OF PROMOTION' 



KARL W. BOOKWALTER 

• President, N CPE AM 



To pronjote means "to exalt in station, rank, or honor, to elevate, raise, prefer? 
advance ... to corttribute to the growth, enlargement, or prosperity of . . . something." 

Promotion appcart to be of tw^o levels, the broader should be" the promotion of 
society and the profession » the narrower would be the promotion of the person. 1 
would like to suggest that we should be promoting the person who promotes the 
profession. Promotion should improve not only the faculty person's status but also that 
of the program in which he is involved. . 

Promotion of one's self, irrespectjifi. of the profession, may be compared to looking 
through binoculars from the'wTong end— the big things are overlooked, and even the 
little thihgs are diminished. 

A profession « distinguished from a trade Or semiskilled labor by several character 
istics. The essential difference is that a profession is a scientific endeavor. (A science, 
in turn, is dependent upon research.). A trade is a skilled occupation and its workers 
are artisans at best and t£chnicians at least. These statements in •no way attempt to 
indicate iht worth of these endeavors, only the requirements for them. In ordfer better 
to delineate the difference between a true profession and a trade or technical work, 
it IS necessary to enumerate and briefly describe some commonly accepted character 
istics of a profession. * 



Characteristics of a Profession 



A Service Motive. Professional people are dedicated to particular service motives; 
first, the improvement of society and ©econd, the betterment of their profession. While 

'-personal returns are important iind monetary gain will tend to follow sound profes- 
sional endeavors, the economic goal is tertiary in determining success. WTien profit 
overshadows service, laymen lose respect for the profession. Unfortun^ttely certain 
professionaf bulletins of Research ,in education are overwhelmingly concerned with 
salaries or fringe benefits |rather th^n wit5^ methods or results. 

A Scientific Basis. The principles and practices of a profession are based upon 
scientific evidence, which is usually interdisciplinary in scope. An organized body of 
facts related to professional problems provides the laws and principles under which 
the professionaii wor^. Here again studies of hundreds of credentials of so<alled 
advanced stutjents reveal in many the marked absence of or ineptitude for scientific 

♦ research. 

Extended Freparatioyi.ihc professional must properly interpret and utilize the 
plethora of scientific facts and skills of his field. Many years— frequently seven or 
more— of higher education are usually necessary to attain the top rungs in a profession, 



iBibliography and charta may be obtained from the author. 



to make a r<jal contribution to it and to society, and, in addition, to be a cultured 
citizen and a person in one's own right. • ' 

We arc in the largest profession, education, which^ presently involves over 2,125,000 
workers at all levels. The college alone involves over 350,000 professionals. But, aip 
we the best? 'Medicine ^nd theology require seven years o£ advanced preparation. 
Dentistry, law, and social work require six years. Public school teaching requires 
minimum of four years and five years are coming to be Expected. Some college teachers'* 
come in ^ter only four years advanced preparation. This should not be permitted. 

Spedal SA//iy. 'Technical and intellectual skills highly specific to a: particular field 
distinguish one profession or.trade from^another. In spite of interdisciplinary require- 
ments and supporting values, these unique and disparate abilities are at the heart of 
the challenge which results in the choice of one profession before anothy. Many 
professions have subdivisions which in themselves Require a lifetime before reasonable 
proficiency is attained. Medicine, law, engineering,, and education, are obvious 
examples. 

Formal Education or Degree Attainment. It is obvioCis that not any education and 
training will provide the needed knowledges tod skills for a particular prbfession, as 
these usually require a "Specific, degree. The bacqilaureate degree is rapidly becoming 
inadequate and one or more graduate degrees are required or available for the truly . 
professional individual. , A * 

Licensure or Certification. The professions themselves have been lai^ly resporuible 
for the determination of degree or license standards and requirements. In medicine 
or law, the profession usually stipulates the requirements for admission to practice. 
With regard to teaching, the state departments of public instruction or the State 
teacheV training institutions set the standards. 

Autonomy of Judgment. This is granted and protected upon successful completion 
of the extended preparation and the attainment of appropriate degrees ahd/or 
licenses. With this authority also comes personal responsibility to practice in accord- 
ance with w;pfessional standards. Violation of professional standards in law or medi- 
cine can jcause'^ foi; disenfranchisement. 

Professional Organizations. For the continued growth, inspiration, and sociability 
of their members, professions have organizations— local, state, regional, national, and . 
even international in scope. ^^tjfiventions, conferences^ committed, and group work 
enable members to keep up with th^ir fields and to share experiences with one 
another. Needed standards, study, and, research can be implemented andL prpmoted. 
The organization makes it possible for individuals to progress in a waj impossible if 
they were alone. However, membership is not enough. Participation and leadership 
are indispensable and each professional worker should contribute acctK^mg ta his 
ability. Our own National College Physical Education Association for Men should be 
a 'leader in our field. We are scarcely exerting a fraction of our potential* influence. 
I would urge that we do more than 'meet and discuss problems. 

Body of Literature. Monthly, quarterly, and/or annual publications are a natural 
and necessary outgrowth of active professional organizations sharing their experiences. 
From the profession itself must come the articles, books, theses, or dissertations needed 
iri the formal education and inservice education of its workers. The quality and 
quantity of profpssional publications are an index to the vitality and soundness of a 
profession. Their use and publication are an indication of the professional stature of 
the individual workers. We should join actively witli the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women and carry our share of the load in making 
Quest the most valuable single contribution to higher education in our field. 

Code of Ethics. Finally, the ethical standards and practices which govern the profes* 
sional worker's contacts with fellow workers, his profession as a whole, and the people 
he serves are the basis for the public evaluation of one's profession. Here again, 
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mature and capable professional leaders must formulate a code of ethics, the accepy' 
ance of the code must be obtained from the profession at largei'and, finalljv a meaiVs 
of assuring compliance with the code must be set up. *^ / \ 

There is evidence that the physical eduoation^ profession is near the bottom of the 
recognized professions, for example, in 1950, when the index of teachers was taken 
as 100, physicians had an index of 404.1, lawyers of 273.7, and demists of245.8. 

The Wheel of Professional Progress • 

^ To explain lucidly and' meaningfully why progress i^ indispensable to a Vofession. 
a few definitions will be given and their relationships shown. \ 

Philosophy determines that which one attends to, believes, and does. Philbsophy is 
a logical system of values, principles, or relationships, based updn a love of l&owledge / 
ind a wealth of facts Orie's philosopfef affects the recognition of problems and one's 
ipproach to their solution, A philosophy does not exist ih a vacuum: without knowl- 
edge, opinions and beliefs are but biases without basis. 

Resea/fch is a careful, s>stemat*ic, and unbiased in\estigation of speciftc hypotheses 
or problems by means of selected, organized, and analyzed data or facts,' with a view 
to formulating verifiable conc'lusions or generalizations. As previously indicated, one's 
philosophy will dictate what one will do research about^and how one will accomplish 
it. Research, when properly done, will add to or modify one's philoso]phy but its 
essential function is to extend the'boujidaries of science. 

Science is an organized system of related facts or knowledge accurately or "sciert 
tifically" determined as a result of survey, measurement, experiment, or^ther such 
research ^methods. Out of the analysis and synthesis of exist in^n owl edgrf, in light 
of a sm^d philosophy, come means, law;^,'and prtnciples which extend ma\p's intelli- 
geope^nd give him control over himself and-hi§ environment. 

Scholarship is the depth and breadth of education and experience which enables 
/one to select, organize, synthesize, and interpret the existing body of knpwledge in 
order to render that knowledge more readily understandable and functional. This 
understanding and functionality of knowledge improves one*s philosophy and reveals 
gaps and problems which make one's philosophy mRre sound and at the same time 
more cautious. 

Thus the cycle is accelerated and advanced and a <nie profession has been started 
md given vitality. Better scholarship provides a sound^i^Dhilosophy, which in turn 
focuses curiosity upon satisfactory problems for researdb* The solution of' these 
problems adds to the wealth of scientific knowledge which scholarship clarifies, 
analyzes, and synthesizes to validate one's philosophy and so on. The wheel of profes- 
sional progress turns. 

" But what is the light, heat, and power whicfi turns this wheel? It is the dedicated 
professional advancement by and of thousands of individuals. We mult turn to our 
Itaders for this progress iThe effects of the ignorance, bias, and bigotf^f a handful 
of leaders of a few states have recently resulted in a national calamity. Breadth of 
view and depth of knowledge are prerequisites for leaders in our fields as well. We 
never know when we, too, may be called upon to accept responsibility, to make vital 
decisions. At times, we -seem to lack adequate leadership. 

Criteria for Personal Promotions 

If higher education is to be truly higher than public education, promotion must be 
based upon more than certification, tenure, and degrees. To these prerequisites for 
promotion in 'public schools must fearlessly be ^dded the criterion of wortlv 

\hont 60 intensive hours spent on the university promotions committee reading 
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personal professional biographies and debating the relative merits of well over 100 
instructors, assistant professors, associate professors, and professors has recently given 
me a rich insight into what it takes to get ahead in colleg^^Peculiarly enough it 
docsm*t take certification, as such; nor is the. doctorate the sine^qua non. 

Promotion is not a prerogative, it is a privilege to be earned. There are two sides 
to the coin of promotion, the head of service, and the tail of advancement. Hopefully, 
which side falls is not a matter of chance nor does the coin frequently land on its 
edge. There should be constant planning to make both faces equally attractive and 
of equal weight so that in the long run they will each get equal attention. 

Recommendations are expected 'by the promotions committee. A unanimous and 
strong recommendation by one's .peers in the department or school is valuable. In 
fact, the absence or weakness ' of. such ' credentials usually weighs heavily against 
promotion. A strong and well prepared recommendation by the department head or 
dean is an asset. Some officials write to nationally prominent scholars in the field of 
the candidate requestmg opinions on his strength. Such recommendations carry weight 
'but they usually refer to t^e sahie qualities whic;h are looked for in the candidate's 
record. ► y 

Records are indispensable to successful candidacy for promotion. It is quite true 
that a professional person feels much as though he j^ere accumulating Brownie points 
as heymakes up such a dossier. One's daily calendar, annual report, and the continued 
accumulation of biographical data commonly kept by all oi us make the job relatively 
easy. For the real worker in the profession this amassed information is usually quite 
imposing and very effective. 

.Records may^be overdone, however— expected daily' teaching, testing, and outlines 
of courses are scarcely noteworthy. Special Ijonors and assignments, publications, or 
research are more warmly received. On the Other hand, too imposing an array -of 
speeches, light articles or reviews, pamphlets, and books may cast an aura of doubt 
. as to the quality of the contributions. ' 

Confining one's enumerated contributions to those made while in the present rank 
can help avoid the erraar o^excess. If the array is adequate and of good quality, respect 
is maintained. If little or nothing. can be offered*in this interim, ii\s a warning to^ 
the candidate and the committee alike. 

It is bertcr occasfonally to communicate authoritatively rather, .than to have a 
continuous diarrhea of light writing. As one rises through the rank|"^e stan(iards,jof 
quality become increasingly exacting and "^perly so. 

Other Factors Considered, Tenure"* alone counts but little in coU^gjC promotion.'* In 
fact, justified long tenure in rank mitigates against regonsidera^on for promotion. 
It's later than you thipkl • ^ " 

' Teaching is an important function, especially in undergraduate classes. In univer- 
sities, promotion on the basis of satisfactory teaching alone is rare and extraordinary 
teaching is exceptional by definition. Withal, excellence of instruction is an asset and 
graduate teaching of quality is given even greater consideration. Teachers of activities 
must offer other evidence of services to get promoted. However, exceptions are noted 
for successful coaching. •/ 

Services beyohd assignment include school and campus committees. Professional, 
contributions beyond membership are noted. Speeches,, papers, <;ommittee rcsponsi 
bility, and holding of offices are of gradually increasing importance. Community 
services are certainly to be expected of the educated citizen. -Service clubs. Red Cross, 
the Boy Scouts, United Fund organizations, and church work are examples of desirable 
contributions. Like ordinary teaching, ordinary services do not weigh too heavily on 
promotions conmiittees. 

High levels of scholarship are expected, especially, in the better institutions of 
learning. If one wants the honor of association one miist expect the demands of the 
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compeution. Book reviews, If juix annoutions, are better unlisted Re\iew3 of cnucal 
value art an accepuble minor form of contnbution. The quality of aradcs i5 more 
important than their number. Scholarly boob are held in real rcspea and epochal 
treatises in awe There is a grey line bet\^-een the more scholarly bcx)ks and quahty 

Institutional emphases will diffcrenuate personnel, structures, and requircpents. 
These emphases arise out of markedly different institutional purposes. 

The junior college, ^^ith its t^^o \ean of general education, tends to be essentially 
just an .advancement o\er the ^^ork of the senior high school. In fact, many such 
colleges, institutional!), ha\e been joined ^^ith high school courses, classes, and faculty. 
Secondary school standards tend to be impro\ed upon but the challenge of advanced 
scholarship tends to be lacking. Research is rare and professional advancement 
proponionalj This very quality tends to contribute to ^n intemaf'S^pirauon for 
advanced institutional sunding. Like the normal schools of 1900s to 1920's, the junior 
colleges become senior colleges. Unless the avcragcly younger instructors and profes- 
sors acquire additional educauon, the "advanced" courses now offered will lack depth 
a^&ireadth \STiy should such pseudo insututional projpotion be acxiompanied by 
-p^^i^al profc«ional promotion? / 

Co /^g«-r liberal arts and professional— tend vo require the doaoral degree for 
advancement to the higher professional ranks. Promotions, furthermore, tend to 
require the production of more scholarly v^-nting and some creative research. The 
doctorate without such professional scholarship and pubhcauon is mere obeisance to 
custom. For the teacher of activities alone there Les Lttle challenge or need for higher 
degrees- It is only v^hen^ in addition to expert instruction, an individual contributes 
to his profession that advancement and promouon should and will follow. 
. At the university level, there is no place for the drone, the sentimentaAMr. Chips 
notwithstanding The need for rich scholarly graduate courses, for the Sireciion of 
master's theses and doctoral dissertations, and for the producUon of research and 
professional texts and periodicals is great It becomes a moral obLgauon for the young 
instructor to pS^^jj^ himself to take his share of this truly professional load. The old 
die off. the highly skilled are called elsewhere ^^no scxzial comparison is intended here) , 
and those remaining must be able to step into Lly< breach. If not, others ^Wl and 
should be promoted around them. The wheel of ferogrcss must turn and it is later 
than you think. When tfle call cornea^, will you be ready to respond? 
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physical education 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION-AN ACADEMIC DiSCIPUNE 



FRANKLIN M. HENRY 

University of California, Berkeley 

College physical educauon in Amenca owes much of its genesis to the concept thai 
exerasc and sports are therapeutic and proph\laaiC. In fact man\ directors of physical 
education of the jast generation \^ere MD. s. The school program probabl) reccKcd 
its greatest impetus as an effort to reduce draft rejects and impro\e the fitness of 
youth for militarv service m World War I. This objectue \^as of course reemphasized 
in World War IL It is understandable that our professional concern has tended to 
center on what physical education can do for people rather than the development of 
a Be Id of knowledge. 

Tfie majority of the present senior generation of physical educators received their 
doctorates in educatujn. thus it is understandable that their orientation has been 
toward the profession of education rather than the development of a subject field of 
knowledge. In fact, plp*»cal education has the doubtful distinction of being a school 
subject for which colleges prepare teachers but do not recognize 4s a subject field, 
since the typical ph\sical education dep.irtment is unique in boing under the jurisdic 
tion of or cioseK related to the school or department of education Some schools or 
colleges o£ physical education exist in large unuersities and are patterned after the 
schools or colleges of education. 

When a young person planning a high school ueaching career begins his college or 
university degree work with a major» for example, in chemistrv, he starts out with 
freshman chemistry, which has as a prerequisite a course in high school chemistry. He 
then takes other lower division chemistry courses, to which the first course is pre 
requisite In his junior and senior years, he completes an upper division major in 
chemistry, in ©rder to qualif) far the bachelors degree This major consists entirelv 
of course content far more advanced than anv thing he will teach in a high school 
Similarlv, the student who majors in mathematics must have an upp)er division major 
m advanced mathematics, and even his most elementary* freshman course in ma 
matics will be at an advanced level in comparison with the usual high school 
matics courses. In marked contrast, the student who obtains a bachelor's degree id 
phv-sical education t>picall> has a major that is evaluated and or*snted withVespect 
to what he is to teach in the s<^condarv schools, and how^ he is to/do the teaching or 
how he IS to administer the program. Man> pl^^ical education iajor programsr^r 
♦example, do not even require a course m exercise phv*siologv' \ 

Actuall), it IS both possible and practical to offer a degree with an academic majoi 
in the subject field of phv-sical ^rducation, and several universities actually have such 
a degreA If the person obtaining this degree plans to teach in the schools, he supple 
ments the academic major with* the necessary coJrses in methods and other profes- 
sional topic3. Academic vs professional is not an issue of having either one or the 
other, since the two are not mutually exclusive However, the present discussion is not 
concerned with the merits of one or the other or the nature of the best combination. 
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Rather, it is conccrn^d^pdefining, it least in a general way, the 6eld of knowledge 
that constitutes the acadftnic disdpline of phyiical education in the coUegc degree 
program. 

An academic discipline is an organized body of knowledge coUeaively embraced in 
a formal course tf learning The acquisition of sud? knowledge is assumed to be an 
adequate and worthy objective as such, without any demonstration or requirement of 
practical application The content is theoretical and scholarly as distinguished from 
^technical and professional (This statement is a synthesis of the appropnate deBnitions 
^und in several lexicons, and is probably acccpuble to most college faculties ) 
jThere is indeed a scholarly 6eld of knowledge basic to physical educatjoh. It is 
instituted of certain portions of such diverse fields as anatomy, physics and physiol- 
gy, cultural ^anthropology, histor> and sodology, as well as psychology. The focus ot 
attention is on the study of man as an individual, engaging an the motor performances 
required by his daily life and in other motor performances yielding aesthetic values 
or serving as expressions of his physical and competitive natuje, accepung challenges 
of his capability in pitting himself against a hostile environment, and partiap^tmg in 
the leisure time activities that have becotoc of inaeasing imponance in our cultxire. 
However, a person, could be by <a^nar> sundards weU edudated in the traditional 
Eelds listed above, and yet be quite Ignorant with respea to comprehensive and^ 
integrated knowledge of the motor behavior and capabiliues of man. The areas within 
these fielcis that are vital to physical education receive haphazard and peripheral 
treatment, rather th^n systemauc development, since the focus of attention is dircaed 
elsewhere. 

Thus, the academic discipline under consideration cannot be synthesized by a 
curriculum composed of carefully selected courses from departments hsted under A, 
H. P. and S^a university catalog. True, the student who would master the 6eld of 
knowledge must 6rst be grounded in general courses in anatomy, physiology, physics, 
and certain of the behavioral and social sciences. But upper division courses need to 
be specialized, or else the development of the subjea 6eld will be haphazard, incom- 
plete, and ineffective Twenty four semester units, in fact, may well be insufficient to 
cover adequately the available body of knowledge. The areas to be covered include 
kinesiology and bodv mechanics, the physiology of exercise, trdining, and environment, 
neuromotor coordination, the kinesthetic senses, motor learning, and transfer, cixo- 

' tional and personality factors in physical performance, the relation of all these to 
human development, the functional status of the individual and his ability to engage 
in motor activity. They also include the role of athletics, dance, and other physical 
aaivities in the culture (both historic and contemporary > and in primitive as well as 
"advanced" societies Consideration of the relation of these activities to the emotional 
and physical health and aesth<;tic development of the individual constitutes an appli- 
cation of the 6eld of knowledge, but may well be pres<!nted and integrated with it, 

' provided that priority is gi,>en to the basic knowledge rather than its application to 
health. 

This field of study, considered as an academic discipline, does not consist of the 
application of the disciplines of anthropology, physiology, psychology, and the like to 
the study of physical activity. On the contrary, it has to do with the study, as/i 
discipline, of certain aspects of anatomy, anthropology, physiology, psychology, and 
other appropriate fields^ The student who majors m this cross-disciplinary field ol 
knowledge will not be a pljysiologist or ^ psychologist or an anthropologist, since 
there has necessarily been a rcstriaion in breadth of study within each of the tradi- 
tional fields, \foreover, the emphasis must frequently be placed on specaal areas 
within each of these fields, areas that receive lit'tle attention in the existing courses. 
There is far more material in any of these disciplines than can be included in the 
usual courses that constitute the major in anthropdlogy, physiology, psychology, etc 
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Thj3 IS qomparable to the situauon in a number the disciplines. A bicKheniist, 
for ex^plc, IS necessarily defiuent in his breadth of training as a chemist, and he is 
also necessarily narro^ as a biblogist. Ne>enhel^, he as a more competent biochemist 
than is a chemist or a biologist. 

Spcaal hazards and speaal responsibilities arc connected with the introduaion of 
any ncv.- field of study. In a major that is made up of courses in a cross-disdplinary 
depanment, there is a danger that normal academic standards of depth may be 
relaxed For example, an upper division course in exercise phy-siology will not be 
respcaed, and irKfact will not ordinarily be authorized in a college of excepftonally 
high standards, unless a thorougj^ elementary course in hutoan or mamalian physiology 
IS required as a prerequisite. This reasoning holds for all upper division courses in 
any major that is accepted as a discipline in such a college. 

Prob\tms certainly occur m delimiung the field of knowledge outlined above. The 
development of personal sJull in motor performance is vsithoui question a worthy 
objecuve in itself. But it should not be confused with the academic field of knowledge. 
Similarly, technical competence in measuring a chemical reaction, or compuutional 
skill in mathemaucs, are not components of the corresponding fields of knowledge. 
Learning the rules and strategy of sports may well be intellectual, but it is highly 
doubtful if a course on rules and strategy can be justified as a major component of 
an academic field of knowledge at the upper division college or university level. 
There simply is not enough ume for such specifics within the undergraduate years. 

One may well raise such quesuons as where, for insunce, is the borderline between 
a field such as physiology and the field of physical education? No simple definitive 
sutement is possible, but it is not difficult to show examples that illustrate the region 
of demarcauon. The existence of oxygen debt is physiology, the role of oxygen debt 
in vanous physical performances is physical education. We do not know why a muscle 
^ becomes stronger when it is exercised repeatedly. The ferreting out of the causal 
mechanism of this phenomenon can be considerd a problem in physiology, although 
the explanation, when available-, will be appropriate for Inclusion in a physical educa 
tioi) course. On the other hand, the derivation of laws governing the quantitative 
relauon between an increase in strength and the amount, duration, and frequency 
of musde forces exened in training 15 surely more physical education than physiology 
Determination of the intipaate biochemical changes in a muscle d'uring fatigue would 
seem to be a problem in physiology^ although of direct interest to physical education 
Here again, the quanufication of relationships and Che theoretical explanation of their 
pattern as observed in \hf inuct human organism is more physical education than 
physiology. This is not mere application— it only becomes application when such laws 
arc appLed to praai'cal problems. The physiology of athletic training is not really 
application of physiology -rather it is physiology, of the son that is part of the 
academic disapline of physi<^al education, and only becomes applied when it is 
aaually applied to practical problems. Unfortunately, in this particular area, what<« 
called physiology of training"' consists to a large extent of over^neralizcd and 
speculauve attempts to apply the incomplete and fragmenury fundamental knowledge 
currently available. It is to be hoped that this is but a temporary situation. 

The study of the heart as an organ is physiology, vshereas determining the quanti 
utive role of heart action as a limiting factor in physical^ performance in normal 
, individuab is perhaps more physical education than physiology. (Ceruinly the 
physiology textbooks consider such limiution chiefly with respca to the diseased 
rather than the normal and physically gifted individuals.) ThCis quantiutive elucida 
tion of the role of such vanailcs in causing individual differences in performjmce in 
the normal range of individuals is of particular concern to physical education but 
evidently of little interest to physiology. (All of these examples are, of course, 
borderline by intent) 
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Textbooks on exerc/^ physiolog)' are written for physical education courses. Much 
of the.rcsearch they describe was done by physiologists. On the ^ther hand, a sundatd 
textbook on phj-siology written for physiologists may not even have a chapter on 
exercise, and if it does, the treatment is notably incomplete. Similar examples are to 
be found in the field of anatomy. Textbooks on psychology h^ve at best a sparse 
treatment of such topics as reaction time, the kinesthetic se,n5e, ahd motor perform- 
ance. These are not matters of fundamental interest to prtsent-day psychologists, 
although they did occupy a p<3sition of importance in the first two decades of the 
present centun' £\en though anthropologists haye long been aware of the role of 
physical gam«.and sports in all^tures, one cannot find any <;omprehensne treatment 
of '.the topic^n anthropolog)' textbooks. 

It would be unfair to say that scholan in various fields such as those mentioned 
above feel that it is unimportant to stud> man as an individual engaging in physical 
activity Rather, the neglect is because this aspect is of peripheral rather than central 
interest to the scholar in that field. To borrow a figure of speech (not to be taken too 
hterally) , anthropology and other fields mentioned approach the study of man 
longitudinally, whereas physical education proposes a cross-sectional look at man as 
he engages in physical activity. 

It would perhaps not be overly presumptuous to suggest that there is an inaeasing 
need for the organization and study pf the academic discipline herein called physical 
education As each of the traditional fields of knowledge concerning man becomes 
m*e specialized, complex, and detailed, it becomes more differentiated from physical 
education Physiology of the first half of the century, for example, had a ma^or interest 
in the total individual as a unit, whereas present^ay physiology focuses attenuon on 
the biochemistry of cells and subcellular stru(^tures. VSliile the importance of mito- 
chondria in exercise cannot be denied, there is still need to study and understand the 
macrophenomena of exercise. Furthermore, the purely motor aspects of human 
behavior need far more attention than thc> currently receive in the traditional fields 
of anthropolog)' and psychology If the academic discipline of physical education did 
not already exist, there wQuld be a need for it to be invented. 

pt ij beyond the scope of this address to develop the detailed content of the academic 
major Tcxtboolj on the historical, kine^iological. and ph>^iological aspects are well known, 
although not many have adequate depth for an accepuble advanced course. There is a' 
shortage of textbooks in the anthropological souolo^cal area, and resaSing assignments m 
the various aspects of the psychcJlogical area must be pieced together from chapters or 
parts of chapters in numerous psychology textbooks and monographs. The proceedings of 
the American Academy of Physical Education contain articles by vanous authors that 
include references to a wealth of source materia!.) 
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intramural »athletics 



UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON MANAGERIAL SYSTEM 



. LEN STEVENS 

^ ' ^ ^ \ University of Washington 

Duties and Responsibilities of Volunteer Student Managers Assisting In 
the Administration of the Intramural Sports Program 

1. Senior Manager / 

a. To procure managers. / 

b. To assign managers to duties. " , 

To indoctrinate managers through regular staff meetings. 

d. To supervise performance of managers. 

e. To evaluate performance of managers as a basis for advanc«nent. 
{. To represent the program' at school functions and group m^tings. 

g. To' promote managers' welfare. 

h. To serve on the intramural advisory council. ^ 

2. Junior Managers it - 

a. To utilize ideas obtained from other schools. , v") 

b. To study and appraise the 'sport reports on &le from previous yean. 

* c. To send out questionnaires to participating groups to "determine reactions to 
rules and policies. , 

d. To make recommendations to the intramural advisory council concerning rule 
and policy changes. 

e. To e4uahie work loads among the managers assigned to his sport and supervise 
their performance. 

f. To e\aluate the contributions of managen and make recommendations for 
advancement to the senior manager. 

g. To set up protest hearings in his sports. 

h. To publicize the sports assigned to him. 

i. To keep scrap books of publicity dippings. 

j. To keep a record of outstanding performances or new recortis. . ^ 

3. Sophomore Managers ' <- 

a. To asjsist in the preparation of the schedule. 

b. To -distribute schedules and post rules and regulations for competition " 
c To reschedule contests when postponements are granted. 

d. To contact , forfeiting organizations in an attempt to encourage groups to 
continue in play. ^ 

e. To contact groups when essential information is lacking on score sheets 
{. To keep league standings and post results of competition. 

g. To prepare a report for the sport at the completion of the schedule and make 
recommendations for future programming. 
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4. Freshman Managers- 

a. Assist in schedule preparation. ^ « 

b. Prepare score sheets and other forms required for participation 

c. Assemble equipment for contests. 

«^d. Indoctrinate teams or players and start competition in non-officiated sports. 

e. Represent the intramural administration on the field of play in non-officiated 
sports. ^ 

f. Keep such records as team sf>ortsmanship ratings, officials rating^*, and all star 
team nominations. ^ 

g. Prepare mdisidual participation cards and record participation 

h. .^ct as a scorekeeper in certain sports. 

i. Assist in facility maintenance.' 

Duties and Responsibilities of Students Serving as Representcltives of 
Participating Grpups (Unit Managers) 

a. Ensure that eligibility lists of their organizations are submitted and kept 
current- 

b. Enter teams in the sf>orts offered prior to deadline dates. 

c. Ensure that members of teams are eligible for contests in ^vhich they take part. 

d. Make arrangements for the use of facilities and ej:juipment for practice periods. 

e. Notify members of teams regarding place, date, and time of contests. 

f. Ensure that teams do not forfeit. ^ 

g. Promote good sportsmanship. 

h. Represent tVieir organizations m such matters as protests, forfeits, and post 
f>onements. 

1. Attend meetings for unit managers. 

j. Che(;k on eligibility of opponents. 

k. Ensure^ that team members obtain health certification. 

1. Act as members of the intramural advisory council. 



\ CURRENT TRENDS-PERSONNEL AND 

PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

EDSEL BUCHANAN 

Texa% Technological College 

f 

It IS mosq important^ that an\one participating in a diseussiun of a s{>ecific area of 
organ izatior\and admimstration^f intramural sport acciviiies should realize that it is 
most unrealistic to expect a single pattern of organization and/or administration to 
apply to each and every institution of higher education. .Although each school cer 
tainly must function in specifics regvirding its geographical location, enrollment, 
budget, staff, facilities, program, and the like. I feci that three groupin gs w ould 
probably encompass the majoriiv of the organizational and administraji^tTpra^uces 
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of most of the intramural programs throughout the nation. This paper is related to , 
the group of colleges and universities which I classify as of medium size, situated 
essentially in the geographical locSftbn of this particular Southwest area. 

Cwainly the* organizational structure within which the program operates will 
determine what personnel comprise the intramural sports staff. Only in very large 
institutions will one normally 'find the program being operated by intramural per- 
sonnel only. The majority of the programs are operated by physical education 
personnel who ha^e both teaching and intramural responsibility. Coaches are seldom 
found within the personnel of the program because of tlie strenuous demands placed 
upon their time to produce winning, teams. In this age of specialization, even 
intramurals are beginning to specialize and operate essentially with intramural per- 
sonnel only. Almost e\ery program will utilize either graduate a^stants, ' student 
t^adhers, student assistants, or student managers, and most of the people other than 
student managers will come from the physical education department. The responsi- 
bilities that are assigned to <he various types of personnel vary, but essentially those 
in charge of the program with direct administrati\e authority ser>e in the capacity of 
program directors or program supervisors. Normall) this category would include the 
director of the program, the assistant director, graduate students and, in a few- 
instances, undergraduate student assistants. I believe that the line of authority should 
not extend to any personnel below the graduate level. It is extremely difficult to' 
assign authority lo those in undergraduate positions and to expect good rapport with 
their fellow students in supervisory situations. 

In all instances, the number of people needed to operate an intramural program 
can be directly related to the budget and number of participants within the program. 
I am convinced tjjat the quantity of participation and the quality of program have 
a direct and significant correlation with the operational budgist. Many things will " , 
enter into the numerical requirements of those essential to operate a program; 
however, two items are more significant than anything else. The first relates to the 
support for intramurals by the college or university administration. The second relates, 
directly to the number of participants. Most of the other factors which enter into 
personnel have been very well covered in the Washington Conf\ence Report of 1955, % 
which is generally available to all intramural people. 

The future of the intramural programs within the colleges and universities of our 
nation looks quite good There seem to be some trends, practices, innovations, policies,** 
etc, which are becoming known and accepted. It appears that tome are like a tWOr 
edged sword- they i:an be botl^ good and bad depend!!ng-.tpon where they'ar^ 
occurring and th^ime of occurrence. Rather than generalizing about some of these 
trends, practices, and predictions, I will list a number that appear to be coming to ^ 
the forefront. 

1 'Many states are withholding tax funds trom intramural programs with the result 
that programs are predominantly becoming supported through local funds. 

2 Some states are eliminating required physical education from some institutions 
of higher learning. This results in a two-fold effect: 

a Staff, equipment, and facilities are drastically affected unless maintained 
through local funds. 

b A tremendous load is thrown upon intramural prograhis in providing for^, 
the- sports activity recreational outlet of the students. / 
S More programs are utilizing paid supervisory officials as opposed to a straight 
managerial system. , 

4. Intramurals are becoming more important in almost all institutions and may 
eventually completely replace their required and/or service programs. This .appears 
tabc a direct result of items 1 and 2. ' 
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5. Intramural programs will become more specialized in program content in mat 
more .programs will offer competitive sport activities involving big muscle pl^ysical 
activity as opposed to noncompetitive activities, outing activities, and social and 
creative activities. This appears to be a result oi the specialization'' which seems to be 
becoming general these days and also to be a result of 1 and 2 above. 

6. In today's service programs, fitness is stressed as much as or possibly more than 
the carry-ov^ value merits. This seems to be a result of ^n unwillingness of state 
legislatures to financially support programs involving a large number of instructional 
courses in recreation *^activities: 

7. There will be a continual increase in the need for intramural programs to offer 
sport skill instruction in program activities. Again this is a direct result of some of the 
above-mentioned items. - 



FAGORS THAT DETERMINE THE NUMBER OF 
PERSONNEL NEEDED TO OPERATE A COLLEGE 

INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 

. JOHN H. KARL 

Purdue University 

In 1913, A. S. Whitney» former dean of the School of Education at the University 
of Michigan, and a member of the Faculty Athletic Committee, first inaugurated ^ 
Department of Intramural .Athletics. During its infancy, intramural athletics was 
under the control and supervision of one man, who was expected to handle the . 
demands for competition in the leading sports. Now that intramural programs are 
growing— and continue to grow together with our educational system, increased 
enrollments, and the founding of new colleges and universities-educators have 
realized that more than one individual is needed to organize and administer aoy 
college intramural program satisfactorily. 

Before I present those factors which I believe are most important in deteniMning 
the number of personnel needed to conduct a college intramural progr^ 1 must 
report that I have not developed! any single formula that could be us^ for this 
purpose, nor do I believe that these are the only determining fa^tofs in all cases. 
I am sure you will agree that there arc determining factory in some individual 
situations that arc not applicable in others. However, I feel that the factors I shall 
present have the greatest influence and are the most coi^mon in most situations 

There arc dironological measures involved that determine the number of individ- 
uals needed to operate any program, not only intramurals, but other disciplines as 
well. .And of primary consideration in every case is philosophy, whether it be the 
philosophy of an academic counseling program, or the philosophy of a teacher educa 
uon department. It is philosophy, both individual and collective, that determines the 
'administrative structure of* our intramural programs. Louis Means, in The Organiza- 
tton and Admtntstratton of Intramj^al SporU, mentions four general types of admin 
ist^tive controls prevalent in agnation's colleges today. 

1. Athletics, physical education, reaeation, and intramurals are all combined 

into a unified administr^ve unit. 
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2. iTje physital education depanmciftK^s an entirely separate unit froip inter- 
collegiate or interscholastic athletics, and'Has as one of its branches the intramural 
program. 

3. The intramural department is separate from interschool athletics, and is 
largely student<pntrolled and operated. 

4. There is a separate school of health, physical education, and athletics with a 
dean and all neressary department chairmen. 

Philosophy influences each structure and also provides the director and the depart- 
ment with a basis for selecting additional personnel. ^ 

In selecting a controlling figure to conduct the intramural program, philosophy 
again exerts much pressure. More and more institutions are realizing that intramurak 
should be th<; responsibility of one man with special training, strong interest, enthu-» 
siasm. and exp^rienc^ in this area. There is a definite trend in this direction, together 
with the theory that the varsity coach or the physical education instructor should not 
be assigned the duties of directing the intramural program because of his primary 
responsil^ilities, to which he devotes a major portion of his time and energy, and 
^erefore neglects the intramural program so that it does not grow in scope or 
prominence. ^ 

Four of the mos| important cpmponents that determine the number of personnel 
needed to operate a college intramural program are; student enrollment, available 
facilities, units of competition, and the program of activities. All four are dependent 
Upon each other,. with student enrollment and facilities being the most decisive 
measures The size and qnits of competition are determined by the number of st^udents, 
and by whether they reside in a sopial fraternity or sorority, residence hall, cooperative 
housing unit, or do not have any affiliation with any of the institution's various living 
accommodations. And it is the quantity and availability of facilities, along with 
student interest and participation, that determine the prpgram of activities, fhe 
- combination and magnitude of these four elements have 'a considerable effect ori 
regulating the size of the intramural staff. ^ . ' . 

Other less significant .but important^factors that should be taken into consideration 
are geographical location and climate: Although they do not influence the number 
, of administrative personnel as much as they affect the program of activities, climate 
and lo^tion db^^create new a(;^ivities -andA^ljei^re increase the need foi: proper 
supervision, planning, scheduling, aifd possi^officiating. To emphasize this situation 
with a practical example,, consider those institutions that during the winter months 
include in their program sfich activities as ice hockey, speed skatmg, curling, figure 
skating, and skiing, together with the traditional sports of basketball, volleyball^ 
svvimming, wrestling, and handball. And in those institutions that enjoy a warmer 
climate, there are 'extended seasons in the miijority of outdoor, activities and the 
addition of activities that would be impracti^l in areas which have less favorable 
weather conditions Although neither situation necessarily influences an increase in 
administrative personnel, it does place the burden of responsibili^ for proper leader-, 
ship and super>ij/on on the director, or supervisory personnel selected by him. 

One might consider the factors su^ested thus far as possible criteria only for 
determining the total number of full-time administrative persojnnel. At this point I 
would like to pose a number of questions whidi, I believe, will affect futAire trends 
in intramurak which are relative to determining . the total number of personnel 
needed to operate a college intramural program. Much of the following information 
is the result of my limited, but most enjoyable, experience with intramural athletics 
at Purdue University. It is therefore directed toward the large college or^niversity, 
but I hope that the smaller institutions will also benefit. 
It is not difficult to predict that in the future moje and more institutions will be 
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constructing recreational facilities, with the same philosophy and purpose in mind 
that influenced the construction of Purdue's Recreational Gymnasium. This alone 
will be reason "Enough for an inaease in administrative, clerical, service, supervisory, 
part-time, and student personnel. With such a facility, the intr^imural and reaeational 
programs will' expand to include many other facets presently co;) trolled by other 
depjjctttTtnts. Then who will ha^e the responsibility of conducting the coreaeational 
program? Who will be responsible Jor satisfying the new ideas and interests of the 
students? WTio will supervise the various sports clubs that are associated with an 
extensi\<« program? Who will be responsible for the women's intramural sports 
programs? WTio will supervise the summer recreational schedule? These are just a few 
of the additional responsibilities that could be absorbed by the intramural department 
together with the construction of a new reaeational facility. One can readily see that 
this would affect total personnel. 

Two final, unrelated but well known factors which will undoubtedly influence the 
future of intramurals are. (a) the recent adoption of the trimester plan and (b) the 
utilization and expansion of the extramural program by many of our universities and 
colleges. Neither factor is directly responsible for an increase in staff, but individually 
they can. be labeled as current trends throughout the nation which will effect present 
administrations in such a way that additional supervisicft and ^cadenhip must be 
considered. „ ^ ^5 

During the^ past 50 years, intramural athletics has developed into^ari integral and 
important educational phase for every student it has^erved. As long as the desire to 
compete continues to grow, not only in the gifted, but also in thoic pf less ability, 
and with the increased emphasis on physical fitness as prevalent as it is today, intra 
mural athletics will have to provide the necessary time, space, equipment, and 
supervision to satisfy this need. In this case, intramural athletics will have to expand 
both in program and personnel. The purpose of this paper was to offer possible 
factors to be considered in determining the number of personnel needed to ^neet such 
an expansion satisfactorily. 
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EFFECT OF SELECTED MOTIVE-INCENTIVE 
CONDITIONS UPON DEVELOPMENT OF STRENGTH 
THROUGH AN ISOMETRIC TRAINING PROGRAM' 



GARY F./ HANSEN 

University jHigh School 
State University of Iowa 

In physicaT^ducation and athletics, motivation has always been/c^sidered an 
important detcnninant of the caliber of performance achieved. Altho^h various 
motive-incentive conditions are commonly utilized in athletics and physical education, 
few such conditions have been carefully examined by experimental procedures. Hence, 
a knowledge of the motive-incentive conditions that may be applied effectively in a 
long term training program designed to develop strength should constitute a contribu- 
tion to the literature. 

Purpose 

The purposes of this study were: (a) to deteralme the influerice of four selected 
motive incentive conditions upon the effectiveness of a six-week isometric training 
program for the development of strength in the elbow flexor mujkcle group, and (b) 
to determine how in this six week isometric training pVogram the four motive-incentive 
conditions influenced the development of local muscular endurince as measured by 
an average strength score obtained during the fhird bout of^a. three-bout isometric 
training program. The following motive-incentive conditions wete employed. 

1. A situation in which the subject was a member of a group that competed against 
another group. 

2. A situation in which the subject strivcd to attain a itandar/uzcd goal. 

3. A situation in which the subject competed with another 'subject of nearly equal 
ability. , 

4. A situation in which the subject had visual knowledge of his progress while attempt- 
ing to better his previous performance. . 

Procedure 

DESIGN OF EXPERIMENT 

On the basis of their best strength scares on an initial strength test, 72 subjects were 
assigned to six matched groups (12 in each group) by the rahk order method. These 
groups were then randomly assigned to four motive-incentive conditions, a training 
control group, and a non training control group. Two times each week for a period 

^Bibliography and tables for this paper available from the author upon request. 
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of SIX weeks the four iflotive incentive groups participated in an isometric exercise 
progwmi, each grpup performing under the appropriate motive incentive condition. 
The training control group also trained two times each week in the isometric training 
program but were not systematically subjected to a motive-incentive condition. The 
subjects assigned to the non-training control group were/after the initial test, released 
until the final testing session. A final test was administered to all groups* at the end of 
the six-wek session. 

Muscular strength and endurance data were recorded for each subject during each 
exercise bout in all training and testing sessions. 

The results of the final test were subjected to an analysis of variance to determine 
if there were differences among the groups in (a) best strength scores, and (b) local 
muscular-endurance scores. 

SUBJECTS 

Tlie 72 subjects were volunteers from the freshmen and sophomore classes enrolled 
in the physical education sports skills sections in the Department of Physical Education 
for Men at the State University of Iowa during the second quarter of the second 
semester of the 1962-63 school year. The subjects were aged from 18-24 years. 

MEASUREMENTS 

Two measures of strength were obtained from the flexors of the' elbow during each 
testing 4nd training session, a best-strength score and a local muscular-endurance score 
The best-strength score was the maximum score attained on the record ingdev ice by 
a subject during any one of the three 15-sec. exercise bouts in a given tSting or 
training session. The local muscular-endurance score was determined by taking the 
mean of three selected strength scores (scores during 3rd, 8th, and 13th seconds) in 
the third exercise bout of tlie testing or training session. ^ 

The angle formed by the upper arm and the forearm was 90* during ajl isometric 
testing and training sessions. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR OBTAINl!^G DATA 

The design of the experiment necessitated the recording of muscular strength and 
endurance data for ea(^ subject during each exercise bout in all training and testing 
sessions. The back-and-leg dynamometer as designed by Tuttle was adapted to this 
purpose and was connected to an Esterline- Angus Graphic Recorder, which provided 
a continuous record of the force exerted in chart units which, in turn, were converted 
into pounds of force. \ 

An elevated chair wasVonstructed and mounted upon the platform of the back- 
and-leg dynamometer for A^esting and the training procedures. Armrests and chest 
straps were used to stabilize the subjects during the testing and the training - 
Straps were designed- to fit over the wrists of the subjects. These straps were attached 
to a bar which, in turn, was hooked into the chain of the back-and leg dynamometer 
Each subject, held a cylindrical rod in the palms of his hands to prevent the forearms 
from rotating medially during the exercise bouts. 

INITIAL TEST 

Before the administration of the initial test, all subjects were asked to read printed 
instructions concerning the exercise procedure. ImmeffiVitely prior to the initial 
testing, the researcher verbally reviewed these same instfuctions with each subject. 
The subjects were then instructed to make one practice attempt at approximately 
one-half of maximal force for 2 or 3 sec. to become familiar with the Apparatus. This 
trial also allowed the researcher to determine if the subjects were performing the 
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exercise ^rrcctly. The subjects then exerted maximum force against the appa/^ua 
throughout three 15 sec bouts exercise, resting for 30 sec. between bouts. During 
the initial testing all subjects were encouraged to strain maximally in all bouts of 
the isometjic procedure. 

On the basis of the best strength score achieved on any bo;it during this initial te$/ 
the 72 subjects.were assigned to six groups (12 in each group) by the rank order method! 



GROUPS 



The four motive incentive groups and the two'comrol groups that participated in 
the 6'week training program are described below. 



Group I: Tfam competition. From die results of the iiiitia| testing (best-streiigdi 
score achieved on any of the three bouts) , the subjects in the team-competition group 
were divided into two teams of approximately equal ability which competed widi 
each other for the duration of the training program. All members of hoxh teams were 
present when the individual members of each team were training on die apparatus. 
The subjects were allowed to^ encourage their teammates to do. as well as possible. A 
record of the best-strength scores for each team was kept on a blackboard for all 
members of diis group to observe. Each, team alternated in serjding teammates to die 
trammg apparatus with the members having the lowest strength scores going first and 
continuing until the strongest member of each team had performed. 

Group II: Standardized goals. The subjects -assigned to this group were given a goal 
(an improvement of 5 percent in strength each week) to strive to attain each week 
(two training sessions) The best strength score for each subject for the initial test was 
used as the basis for computing his 5 percent improvement increment for die first 
week of die training program. In each succeeding week, the best-strengdi score 
achieve^l in any bout during the previous week was used as the basis for computing 
the 5 percent improvemertt increment. 

Group III: Competition with someone of near-equal ability. Each subject in this 
group was matched with another subject of nearly equal ability as shown by the best- 
strength scores on the initial test. The matdied pairs of subjects then reported for 
training at the same time and observed each other dijring the three bouts in each ^ 
exercise session. 



Group IV: Visual knowledge of progress. The subjects in this group, were allowed 
to watch die stylus of the Esterline Angus Recorder during each training session.^ 
single dot indicating the highest score die subject had achieved in each bout in the 
previous training session was placed on die recording paper for the subjects to pbsenjl? 
while exercising. In addition the subjects observed while exercising a line d^^awn on 
the recording paper for each bout of the exercise session, that represented Ae score 
of the mean of three points (3rd, 8th, and 13th sec.) achieved in the previoOs training 
session The subjects were encouraged ,to better their peak performances of die 
previous training session and also to keep at all times the recording st>lZ higher tfiftn 
the line drawn on the recording paper. ^ . , 

Group V: Training control grojip. Upon completion of each day's training session, 
the subjects in the training control group were told their best-strengdi score. No 
attempt was made to encourage diese subjects to improve their performance. 

Group Vh Non training control group. The subjects assigned to die non-traming 
.control group were released from the experiment during die training program and 
did not report back to the experimenter until the final testing was conducted. 



TRAINING PROGRAM 



The subjects in the four motive incentive groups and the training control group 
reported for the isometric training sql^ions two times each week for a fi week period 
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(12 sessions) . During each tcsiipg and iraining sg*stbn the subjects performed three 
bouts of the isoi^etric exeruse, utilizing the elbow flexor muscles. The exercise bouts 
* were the same as for the initial test, i.e , 15 sec. in length, with a SO^c. rest period 
between bouts^ -During each IS-sec. exercise bout the subjects^ were-JjiiUu^ted to 
mainuin a maximal contraction During die training program, all 12 sessions of 
training were conducted under motive incentive conditions for the fouj motive-inccn- 
tive groups. The training control group trained without an induced motnc incentive 
condition. 

FINAJjjTESTINC 

Without utilizing any motive incentive conditions, the final test i^which was the 
same as the initial test) was administered individual!) to each sufe^cct in the six 
groups at the end of the isometric training program. Both the b«i^trengih score and 
^s, the^ local muscular -endurance score were recofdci for each sutJject. During this final 
tesung all subjects were urged to strain maximally throaghoxit the enure testing 
session. 

Analysis of Data . 

The Pearson product moment lestretest method was utilized to compute the 
reliability of the besjJtrenQt scores obtained during the first session and the second 
session in the third wSck of the training program. The r obuined on measures for 
the 60 Subjects in the four motive incentive groups and the training control group 
was .92. ^ Q0k 

The dau were subjected to the Type III methods by^ubjecu analy-sis of valance as 
described by Li ndquist. ^ 

Because the subjects were matched on the basis of the initial test scores, the fin 
test scores were tised for the analysis of variance. The data for best strength scorej^and 
^ for local muscular-endurance scores were analyzed. A probabiLty le^el of .6^1 was 
reqliired to denote statistical significance. 

The means oPthe b«t strength scores pn the initial test aud-^e final test and the 
differences between these means for the four mouve incentive groups, the training 
control group, an5 the non-training corfhk>l group are reported in Table 1. 

The results of the analvsis of variance for the best-str^ng<^^ores foe the four 
motive incentive groups, the 'training control^^gtoup-, ^nd tl^e nortHtaining «^trol 
group on the final test are reported in Table 2. The F obtained was S,^^ which hs^ 
statistically significant at the .01 level i^minimum ^ required for .01 le^el of signifi- 
cance =S.S7). X ^ 
^ Table 3 shows the differences betwl^en the means fb^the fouri motive incentive 
vw^groups, the training control group, and the non training cot>txol group on the final 
test. The critical difference' between these means J^iat is required for the .01 level of 
significance was found to be 18.8 lb., thus, anv difference of 18 8 ot larger denotes 
sutistical significance at a probabilit) of .01, Tabld*^|^ows that the means for the 
best strength score^ on 4he final test are significantly greater for team competition, 
visual knowledge of progress, and compjetition with someone of nearl) equal ability, 
than the mean for the non-training control group. 

The means of the local muscular-endurance scores on the initial and final tests— 
and the differences between these means for the four motive incentue grougj^xhe 
^ training control group, and the non training coruit>l group— are rep^u^^'TJiTTrable 4. 
The results of the analysis of variance for Idcalmuscular-endurarlce scores for the four 
motive incentive groups, the training control group, and the non trailing control 
group are ^ported in Table 5. The F obtained, 2.31, was not sufficiently large to 
denote staiistical significance ^minimum F required for .01. level of significance— 3.37; . . 
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Discussion oFFindings 

The three groups that exerascd under the moti>e inccnu\e condiuons of team 
compcuuon, visual kiio^vlQdgc of progress, and compeuuon vnth souAone of near 
equal abihty, made a signi&canily higher score on the Enal test than did the pon> 
traimng*'cx>ntrol group which did not partiupate in the S-week isometnc traimng 
program. The group that exercised under the/mou\e incentive condiuon of standard- 
ized .goals and the training control group did>snot make a $igni5cantl) higher bcjt 
strength score on the final test than did the non training control group. Because it 
Was the purpose of the mou\e incenu\ft condiuons to encourage the subjects 40 
perform maximally, perhaps the rcsult3 ^ue *an vindication of the potCT>«) of thes^ 
mome inccnuve .condiuons v^eam compcuuon, visual knowledge of progress, and 
iuon with someone of near -equal abiLit); in a training program where the 
"3e\'eloptoent of strength is the desired factor. 

Neither the groups that exercised under the mouve inccnu>e condiuons of team 
compcuuon, \isual knowledge of progress, compcuuon with someone of near -equal 
abilit), and standardized l^oals, nor the training control group, made a sigmEcantly 
higher local muscular ^endurance score on the final test ^than did the non-craining 
^ntrol group which did not paruupatc in the 6-week isometnc traimng program. 
Thus, the findings support the generall) recogiuzcd concept that isometnc tjaining 
programs do not substantial^ increase muscular endurance. 

Conclusions — ~ 

\. Z^ie mou\e incenti>e condit/ons of team compeuuon, competiuon with someone 
of ne^-cqCial ability, and >isual tnowledge of progress proved to be effectAe in the 
development of strength when imposed dunng a 6- week, isometnc training program. 

2. The motive incentive coj^tiiuon of sundardized goals and a situauon in which 
no motive incenuve condiuofi was nnposed did not prove to be effefcuv^ in the 
d^lopment of strength during a 6-wcck isometric training program. 

3. None of the four motive incenuve condiUons of team oovtcpf^iiuan, compcLtion 
with someone orf near -equal ability, visual knowledge of progress, and standaj^^d 
goals, or thcyfituauon in which no motive idcenuve condiuon was imposed proved 
to be effectg^in the development of local muscular -endurance dunng a 6-week 
isometric trairmig program. 
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ma OF INHALATION OF SMOG ON 
CARDIORESPIRATORY RESPONSES' ' 



LEON E. SMITH 

University of California, Riverside 

Athletes in nuny cities have oftei^ reported pulmonary discomfort during and 
following competitive activity throughout pcnods of high concentrations of smog. 
An experiment was therefore designc^^ which human subjects, under controlled 
conditions, were exposed, during rest, exercise, and recovery, to a specific consutuent 
of photochemical cnog, namely peroxyacctyl nitrate (PAN). The objea of the 
investigation was to discover if, at concentrations of 0.3 parts per million, (estimated 
to be the concentration of hcav7 /rtmospheric smogy the pollutant, PAN, as con crashed 
to filtered air, had a significant eSect upon specific cardiorespiratory responses of 
young« males. 

Middleton has estimated that California agriculturalists lose J8 to $11 million a 
year as a result of flowers and vegeubles being ruined from the adverse effects of 
smog. In 1956 visible damage to crops was estimated at over 51 million. Plant damage 
attributable to PAN observed in California and in 19 other states indicates the 
widespread occurrence of this specific photochemical product of air pollution. 

It has been "demonstrated that pubLc health may be affected by air. pollution in the 
foDowing manner, eye and respiratory passage irriution occur, toxic effects on the 
himian body art caused, allergic conditions such as hay fever and asthma are 
aggravated, and cdruln infections are conveyed by dusts in the atmosphere. The moit 
widespread detedable effect of smog upon the health of residents in the Lxw Angeles 
basin has beenjound to be eye irritation. 

A receni penetxiting review by Goldsmith reported that different mvestigators did 
not agree upon the magnitude of the relationship between air pollution and mor 
bidity and mortality rates. Studies frt>m Great Britain arc more suggestive of there 
being relauvely strong relationships between morbidity and mortality rates from 
chronic l/ronchitis and air pollution, and mortality from lung cancer and air pollu- 
tion. However, Goldsmith reservedly concludes that the evidence concerning the 
previously mentioned relationships, as reported by various .\mcncan investigators, is 
not as impressively conclusive as the British studies. 



Photochemical ^Smog j 

In. Los Angeles, many other industrialized cities, hydrocarbons and nitrogen 
oxidis are photochemically changed when exposed to suiuble conditions of solar 
radiation and yield as products ozone, pcroxyacyl nitrates, and perhaps other reactive 
substances. Nitrogen dioxide absorbs sunlight to yield oxygen atoms which reart ^th 
oxygen in air to produce ozone. Among the niunbcr of compounds produced as a 
result of photochemical air pollution (PAP) are the PAN ^pcroxyacetyl nitrates) 
which incorporate some of the nitrogen dioxide, which indirectly produces ozone. 



>TK>^ud^ was supported by * research grant from the California Suie Department 
Public Hdklth. Tbc auihoi is grateful foi the assistance provided by faculty members of the 
University of Califoniia. RivefsideJ^ir Pollution Research J^ontcr. 

'BibbogTafH)^;^.^!^ ubles for tlm paper available from the lufljor upon request. 
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Peroxyacet)! nitrate ^PAN)^ chemical constituent of mixtures >vhich are affected 
by ultra\idlet light, was recently isolated bv Stephens and othen and is the first pure 
compound recognized as bcine capable of causing plant damage and eye irritation. 
Apart from its known eye irnbmt effects at low conccntrauons, K has also been 
found in air concentrations far below 1 PPM and has toxicant effects such as severe 
glazing and bronzing of the under surface of the leaves of ceruin plants. PAN has 
been described as a high!) oxidized unstable organic nitrogen comjx>und which has 
been found to be a constituent of polluted atmospheres. 

Because of the toxic and imuting properties which P.AN has l?ecn thown to have 
upon plants and animals, it was postulated that the presence of PAN in the pxjlluted 
photochemical atmosphere of large areai-of ^Hforrtia could have a detnmenul effect 
upon Specific cardjiorespiratory responses of humans. 

. /f — 

Method GLQcLEquiprnent 

Thiny two college/males, averaging 21 years of age, volunteered as subjects. Before 
accepunce ds subjecp a health check regarding speufic compxjnents of physical fitness 
f which 'included a* screening of any previous smoking habits, allergies, coughs, etc.) 
was conducted to ensure that thqf were capable of panicipating in the test without 
any possibilitv pf injurious side effects. 

A friction type biode ergometer. was calibrated so that the subject workecl against a 
consunt load of 900 mKg at a rate of 50 wheel rpm. From an unlabeled pressurized 
tank of filtered "dean" air, samples of which had been previously tested on a Wilkins 
Aerograph gas chromatograph to ascertain the possibility of the presence of any 
atmospheric pollutants, a continuous volume of air was monitored to the inspiratory 
inlet of a Hans Rudolph High \'elodty valve A similar procedure was followed for 
the supply (rf^poHuunt from the PAN unk with one exception— because of the 
oxidizing qualit&^of PAN, a plastic tube and a bag were substituted for the rubber 
mater>al A damp was attached to the nose of the subject who was not informed as to 
whether he was breathing clean air or PAN. The at»ence of smell or taste for both 
air and PAN also ensured that the subject could not determine which gas was being 
monitored to him, thereby controlling any possible psychological reaction which could 
skev^the results. In series with the expiratory outlet of the Rudolph valve was a 
Fleisch pneumotachograph which was used to measure the subject's maximal expira- 
tion velocity, during the rest, exerdsc, and recovery phases. 

Each subject sat quietly on the bfcyde for 5 min. dunng which time his expired 
air w^ colleaed in a 50 liter neoprene rest' bag. Immediately pnor to, the S-min. 
exercise period, air flow to the rest bag was damped off" and the expired air was 
diverted into tfie "exercise " plastic storage bag. Inserted into the bottom of each of 
the exercise and recovery bags were two plastic tubes leading to t^v^^ Preasion Gas 
Test Meters, which were in turn connected to two vacuum pumps. Following the 
completion of the work period, the exercise bag of gas was mixed and the appropriate 
vacuum pump was started. While the flow of air from the bag continued a hypodermic 
syTinge was consecutively filled and emptied four times and the last volume was used 
as the gas sample. Subsequently, the total exercise gas volume was recorded from the 
meter. At the end of the 7 min. recovery phase the same procedure was followed for 
the collection of a gas sample jnd recording of air volume. 

The expired air in the rest bag was mixed and, following the extraction of a gas 
sample, its volume was measured with the aid of a Collins Respirometer which had 
been calibrated 'i>rior to, and during, the experiment. The two wet test meten were 
calibrated before use and the accuracy of each instrument was determined to be .05 
percent. To ensure a valid reading, the pumps were adjusted so that the maximal 
capacity flow of gas through the meter was 1 1 liten per minute. Temperatures were 
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recorded, from die gas metcn and die rcspirometcr during die meaAurcment o£ die 
expired lir. A relative!) consunt temperature of 25 C and a relative humidit) ot.50 
percent vras attained by the use of a "desert cooler" refrigerator system and fan. 
^Jarometric^rcssurc was recorded dLtring the trials of each subject. A Lowenco Model 
15 gas diroh^tograph/ specially adapted for filament block and connected to a 
Honeywell retSjrdcr,, wis used to measure the components of expired gas. Periodic 
calibration of tne chroma lograph was made during gas analysis using known standard 
concentrations of oxygen, carbon dioxide, and niaogcn. Using the previously measured 
volumes and the gas concentrations determined from the chromatograph, the oxygen 
uptake was calcidated by the standard method Heart rate, respiration rate, and 
maximal expiration velouty were simultaneously transcribed on a transistorucd Offner 
type R I>ynograph, 

Results and Discussion 

The basic objective of the project was to determine whether the photochemically 
produced compound PAN, a component of Los *\ngcies type smog, affected the oxygen 
uptake of young men under conditions of moderate exercise of short duration. Since 
.no dau were available to define actual ambient levels of PAN, a level expected, to 
be rou^y at the diurnal maximum for a smoggy day was seleaed. Thus, the condi- 
tions tested might be roughly equivalent to a brief outdoor exercise period for college 
students. The dau were arranged to allow an analysis of variance with the subsequent 
F test being usjd to determine the statistical significance of the differences. 

The direct effect of gas (PAN vs. air) was sutistically signiBcant (F = 4.51) which 
is interprctable as an overall increase in oxygen uptake during the exposure to PAN. 
Hence, die null hypothesis that PAN would have no cffea upon oxygen upuke was 
rejeaed. The six way comparison of gas within phase (rest, exercise, recovery) was 
also signiScant (F — 4.22) . This variance term is composed of the two terms gas and 
gas X phase interaction, both being signiBcant. The in^rtant inference from these 
results is that rest, exercise, and recovery do not show parallel shifts in oxygen upuke 
between air and PAN. Visual examination of the means for these six points made it 
apparent that PAN has little effea s^i rest, the largeSt effea during exercise, and a 
moderate influence during recovery. Direct test of these three means revealed F values 
supporting the visual ol»crvation of the mean differences with an F ratio of 4.80 
(si^ificant at the 5 percent level) during exercise. 

As die influence of PAN upon oxygen upuke has been demonstrated under these 
specific conditions, the next point of interest was to determine why the increase 
occurred. This experiment was not designed to provide si^ch answers, but simple 
measures of f^ysiological aaivity, namely, respiration rate, heart rate, arfd maximiun 
expiratory velouty, were recorded and sutiStical analyses similar to those for oxygen 
upuke were determined. " 

The subjea x gas interaction was used as the error term in computing for all four 
variables (oxygen* heart rate, respiration velocity, and respiration rate) . The error 
term was signiBcantly greater than the subject >C gas x phase interaction in two 
cases (respiration rate and expiration velodty) . *^ 

In e^ry analysis the variahce ratio for phase was the largest, an expected reflection 
of the difference between .rest, exehose, and recovery. Not unexpectedly, the variance 
ratio for rest, where calculated, is signiBcantly lower than those for exercise and recov 
ery. This suggests that the variances are correlated to the means, and that the complete 
dau tests are not theoretically proper, at least for the main effects of gas and subjects. 
The tests of subjea x phase interaction were significant in all four variables, support 
mg ^is thesis. Observation of individual's data shows that shifts in values from rest 
to exercise to recovery arc not parallel, thus decreasing the sensitivity of the dau. 
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The load of ^ork u&cd in the current expcnnKnt >va5 900 mKg/inm. The average 
oxygen uptake for the subjects v^as 2 06 litersrfnm. While exercising and breathing 
filtered air. This figure is hi \erj dose amement ^ith the results reported by Astrand 
who found that his 29 male subjects, ^nile exercising on a bic^pJe ergometer with a 
very similar work load and the same rate of work, had an oxygen uptake of 2.15 
liters/min. 

As there was no significant difference in the respiration rate and the volume of air 
exhaled during the' exercise phase when the subjects inhaled filtered air and PAN, 
there is a heightened pjossibility that the increase in oxygen consumption during this 
phase was the result of an increase in the respiratory airwa) tissue resistance and lung 
ibmpliance The inhalation of PAN mav resuk in the respiratory muscles having to 
contract more forcefully and for a longer time penod and therefore having to use 
more oxygen to move the same volume of air than when the same subjects inhaled 
filtered air. 

Inhaled cigarette smoke, like some other pollutants such as sulfur dioxide, nitrogen 
dioxide, and inert dusts have been shown to increase airway resistance. As suggested 
by Nadel and Comroe, the significant decrc*^ in the conducunce/ thoracic gas volume 
may be indicative of a decrease in the .gc^ss secuonal area of the airways, probably 
due to bronchiolar constriction rather than to vascular congestion, mucus secretion,^ 
or mucosal edema. ^ 



Maximal Expiration Ffow Rate, Respiration Rate, Heart Rate 

An analysis of variance showed that there was a significant difference (F =z2.9Q) 
in the average maximal expiration velocity during the recovery stage while there wa5 
very little difference in the resting expiration velocities (air z= 129 liters/min. and 
PAN = 152 liters/min.; . However, throughout exerasc ai^d recovery the expiration 
velocity during the inhalation of P A?<wai,,S>4Htfid 1 ^2 liten/min. respectively— 5 and 
14 percent less than the ma^^ipMtflT'expiration vefecitics recorded when breathing 
filtered air. It.iuuii Ll lOaHzcd that in the current st^ti^y the maximal expiratory 
figures are the mean values for the peaks of each expired dijeath dunng the intervals 
of rest, exercise, and recovery. \ ^ 

The main focus of interest, namely the source of variance, g^ (PAN, air), had an 
insignificant effect (F = .98; upon the respiration rate The r«iing respirauon rates 
fo^ne subjects, while breathing both air and PAN, were 15 breams p>er minute. This 
i^/well within the average breathing' frequency of 11 to 14 breaths/min. for healthy 
individuals under basal conditions. During exercise the average rate increased to 25, 
then, following cessation of work, the rate returned to an average of 16 during the 
7-min. recovery phase. 

The main source of variance, gas, had no significant effect (F = .22) upon heart 
rate during rest or recovery. Heart rates while breathing PAN and filtered air were 
very similar, namely 82 and 81 beats/min. at rest and 101 and 105 beats/min. during 
recovery. Because of technical difficulties during the exercise phase heart rate data 
was not recorded. An important consideration in studying the relationship between 
resting and postexerclsc pulse rates is the difficulty of obtaining a true resting pulse. 
Pulse rates of many subjects after exercise have shown that the post-cxcrcisc pulse 
follows exponential cifrves with the more efficient subjects recovering faster. 

ummary and Conclusions . 

Hemeon has stated in his chapter on the "Effects of Air Pollution on Human 
Health" that investigations concerned with the health effects Upon man have been 
carried out in Ic^lities with relatively low concentrations of air ^pollutants and for 
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many reasons, including the difficulty in assewing health effects, great doubt has been 
cast on the validity of the conclusions reached in some of these studies. 

The acute toxicity^ of ozone has been demonstrated to be strikingly enhanced if 
animals, during exfKJSarc to noninjurious levels of ozone, arc concurrcfitly subjected 
to intermittent exeruse. The results of the present experiment demonstrated that< the 
pollutant VAN had a significant effect upon the oxygen upukc of the subjects when 
they were exposed to the additional stress of exercise. Therefore, future investigators 
who study the problem of the effect of atmospheric polluunts upon the respiratory 
efficiency of man may be well advised, wherever possible, to include the phase of 
exerdse in their experimental design. 

Evidence is now available which has demonstrated conclusively that smog and 
especially the specific smog compound PAN is causally associated with the extensive 
damage of plants. The recent unpublished work, of Campbell and associates at the 
Air Pollution Research Center at Riverside has also shown that PAN is lethal to mice 
at certain concentrations. The results of the present studj demonstrated that PAN 
significantly affected the ox)gen uptake of humans during exercise and the maximal 
expiratory flow rate during theT'ecovery phase following exercise. 



FAaORS ASSOCIATED WITH MAJOR 
KNEE INJURIES IN VARSITY FOOTBALL^ 



JOHN D. NETTLEtON 

Slippery Rock State College, Pennsylvania 

The purpose of this study was to investigate and analyze the incidence of knfce 
injury in collegiate football in order to identify the factors which significantly 
influence or contribute to the^jjsduction and prevention of those injuries in inters 
collegiate football competition. ^ 

The ultimate goal of this investigation was to provide information for guiding 
administrators, directors, and coaches in developing a program of knee injury prevcn 
tion in iootball competition. 

Methodology 

The descriptive design and the survey pattern were used in this study. The chr 
square technique of data analysis was selected by the investigator as the means. to. 
show relationships of factors considered to influence or contribute to the reduction 
and prevention of injury to the knee in football competition. Considered facton were 
analyzed under a null hypothesis. This, simply stated, means that there will be no 
Significant difference between, the expected frequencies and the observed frequencies. 

The researcher adopted tlie .05 level of significance for this study. This was 
determined by his estimate of the importance in the practical significance of his 
findings. ^ ^ 



^Bibliography available from the author upon requcsL 
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^ Procedure 

A survey was made of research and ^terature related to knee injury. Analysis 
pointed up the need ?or this investigation. ' 

Authorities generally agreed that improvement in reduction and prevention of 
athletic injury was possible and necessary. Therefore, it would be important to 
identify the influencing factors that^ contribute to or control the incidence of knee 
injury in order to initiate and develop a program to reduce or eliminate this type 
of injury in foptball. 

A y(lie$tionnair*ew^ developed including the items which seemed to influence the 
inc^ence of kne^4fjur> in football competition. The questionnaire was divided into 
- thrje areas (a) general information, (b) questions concerning the case injury, and 
(c)ldata covering the individual characteristics of the injured participant. 
. • Guidance for developing the questionnaire on possible contributing factors was 
secure\i^om several sources ph>sicians, trainers, coaches, officials, and administrators. 
The su^eoions obtained were augmented by factors gleaned both from the review 
of literature aSd from the experience of the investigator. 

The developelk-^ji^tionnaire was sent to selected colleges and universities. The 
selection of the participating institutions was dependent upOn the following criteria: 

1. Willingness aird interest in providing the necessary information. 

2. Adequate geographical representation. 

3 Large and small institutional ratio as stipulated by the organization procedure. 

The data from the questionnaires returned by the 34 participating colleges and 
universities were tabulated. A brief composite summary of the incidence of injury, 
the time lost from participaiion. and the total number (&{ f>articipants in the large 
and small institutions follows:'' 



— I — : » 


No. of 
colleges or 
universities 


Cases of football Practice days 
knee injury lost 


Game days ,^ 
lost 


College 
size 


Small College Total 


11 


31 890 


11> 


570 


Large College Total 


23. 


124 .3361. 


340 


2521 


Composite Total 




T5a 


, 453 





The tabulated inform at ion^^m the questionnaires* was statistically tested by the 
chi square technique and proceed by an IBM ^omputer. Th^.05 Jevel of significance, 
was used Fort> four of ths 207 tested factors were found to be significant at the .05^. 
level and consequently were concluded to be influential in contributing to the control 
of knee injury in intercollegiate foptball. ^ t 

Factors tested and found significant were as follows: 

' /** 

Institution has scholarship program / # ^ 

. Freshmen are eligible for varsity competition 

Full-time trainers provided ' 

Part-time tramer is faculty member 

Physician status 

Training table provided 

Participant's year in school ^ 

Spring football practice provided 

Off-season training is basketball 

Off-season training is track 

Off-season training is baseball 

Off-season training is weight program 

Coaching suf! size 
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Frahmcn eligible to participate vi. full-tlxhe trainer 

Freshmen eligible to participate vt. full-time phytidan , 

Freshmen eligible to participate vs. physidan on call 

Freshmen eligible to partidpate v^. spring football praaice 

Scholarship program vs. spring football practice 

Stafl size vs. squad tize--sma^ institution 

Suff size vs. squad size— large institution 

Head coach responsibility vs. basketball coaching 

Head coach responsibility vs. track coaching 

Head coadi responsibility vs, unclassified *' 

Assistant coadi responsibility vs. baseball coaching 

Assistant coach responsibility vs. track coaching 

Head coach responsibility vs. unclassified 

Coach's academic responsibility 

Academic responsibility vs. spring practice 

Head coach cesponsible for track vs. spring practice 

H^ coach responsible for baseball vs. spring practice ^ 

Assistant coach responsible for track vs. spring practice 

Assisunt coach responsible for basebrall vs. spring practice 

Sophomores bdl^^} last third regular practice session 

Seniors hurt in second third preseason practice 

Freshmen eligible for partidpation vs. large and small colleg^ 

Full* time trainer vs. large and small colleges * 

Trainer sutus vs. large and small colleges 

Physidan status vs. large and small colleges 

Spring practice vs. large and imall colleges^ « 
Assistant coach responsible for track vs. large and small colleges 
Training uble provided vs. large and small colleges 
Preventive uping 

Size of coaching staff in large colleges 

Game days lost in large colleges by freshmen sophomores vs. juniors-senion. 

Summary and Conclusions i 

The data developed in this investigation were a composite of many varied factors, 
each fnfiuendng. the inddence of knee injury in collegiate football. Some of the 
selected factors were found to be nonsignificant at^ the sclectedJeyel when analyzed by 
themselves, but compounded to become highly signidcant whexit^ted in combination 
with another variable. Condusions from this study must be the result of analyzing 
the factors in combination, as well as individually. 

The following condusions seem to be justed. 

1. The investigation, when compared with related studies, indicated differences 
between college and high sdKSbl footbaH injury were related to maturity, experience, 
training procedures, and preventive care. 

2. Circumstances of injury can be dassified and thejiigh ijradence areas point up 
the fields for concentrated effort in prevention and reduction of knee injury. ^ 

3. The quarterback and center positions offensively, togcthct with the middle 
guard and safety positions defensively, were the safest from knee injury. 

4. The halfback and end positions offensively, plus the comCr lineback^ and end 
defensive^j^, were the most prone to knee injury in football competition. 

5. Game injuries were more sev^ than the injuries of practice as indicated by 
days lost if om participation. / 

6. Major knee injury was mott apt to involve the cardlagc and ligaments than any 
other Tcnee injury classification. •'^ » » ' ' 

7. The predominant trend in football off^ason training programs was a weight^ 
exercise program. < ^ U ' , . 
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8. The geographic location of a colleg^ or university, the enrollment, and the 
weight and somatotypc uf the participants/had little or no influence on the cause of 
football knee injury, 

9. Weather and multiple sports participation was not important as a contributing 
factor in this study, but an investigation of another season or study involving high 
school participants might produce different findings. 

10. The chance occi|rTence of a broken knee in football participation was practically 
nil. 

f}. School policy with regard to the following factors was signifi^ntly important in 
curbing and preventing football knee injury:* 
Freshman eligibility 
Training static 

c. Physician's statu?' 

d. Spring practice 

e. Scholarship program 

f. Training taWe provisions. 

12. The control of knee injury in intercollegiate football competition was depend- 
ent upon the following variables in combination: 

a. Head coach responsibility vs. multiple spoji/participation, 
I b. Assistant coach responsibility vs. multiple sports participation. / 

c. Off'seasOn trailing program vs. mul^^e sports participation. 

d. Staff size vs. squad size. y 

e. Academic responsibility vs. co^tfning responsibility. 

f. Physician and trainer sta^s vs. freshman eligibility. 

g. Spring practice- freshipan eligibility-physician and trainer status—head coach 
responsibility— assispfu coach responsibility. 

IS. Preventive strapping and taping, physician and trainer status, yi^r of partici- 
pant in school, andT coaching responsibility were hfghly significant asiindiyiSual factors 
in influendp^ and contributing to football knee injury. / 

14. In comparing large colleges and universities to the smaller classification of 
colleges, there was a significant difference between the number of institutions allowing 
freshmen to participate in Varsity competition, provision for full-time physician and 
trainer, training table, and spring practice* 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations, bised ujjon the analysis ^gf the factors tested in the 
study, seem to be warranted.. * 

1. A complete medical examination should be mandatory at the beginning and 
again at the end of the football season. ^ 

2. It is recommended that a physician or a trainer, be in attendance at all practices 
and games. The physician should be the firjal authority regarding the readiness of the 
injured participant for resumption of competition. The physician, trainer, and coach 
should work as a coordinated team. 

3. Educatiooal institutions" with football programs should make provision^or a 
full-time qualified trkiacr..^^ . 

4. Educational i/istitutions^h^uld keep jpolicies which influence or control athletic 
injury consistent by participating with institutions pi equal competitive standards and 
situations. 

5. Revisior^ of rules seems, justified in light of the high incidence of injury in 
games, pile tip injuries, and injury cases occurring during kickoff and punt situations. 
Third quarter game injuries may indicate inadequate warm up time at the half of the 
contest. 
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6. Evidence collected esublished that most cartilage and ligament ijnjuries of the 
knee occurred when the heel was firmly planned on the ground.. Study should be 
made regarding the need (or» or at least the size and shape of, heel cleats. 

7. The following are highly recommended to discourage the occurrence of knee 
injury in football: 

a. Adequate preseason conditioning program 

b. Year-round off-season training program, including weight training 

c. Specialized binch exercise for the knee and leg 

d. Abstinence from deep knee bends or duck walk exercises. 

' ip. The results of this study have indicated the need for further research, as follows. 
^ a. Further stlidy of those factors found to be dose to" significance at the selected 
* level, especially if done in a high school investigation. 

b. ^^fore research is needed which involves the fundamental skills of each posi- 

tion, offensively and defensively, with particular attetition to the end position. 

c. /The areas of mnltiple coaching responsibility and practice time limitatiofns 
^/meric attention. 

0 

^ EFFECT OF INITIAL CARDIOVASCULAR CONKM^iON, 
^YPE OF TRAINING PROGRAM, AND FREQUENCY OF 
PRACTICE UPON CARDIOVASCULAR DEVELOPMENT' 



^ ROBERT A. ALOST 

Northwestern State College 



It was the purpose of this study to determine the effect of initial cardiovascular 
condition, type of conditioning program, and frequency of training upon the gain in 
Harvard Step Tes^k scores of college men. An effort was also made to determine the 
effect of the various training programs upon proficiency in the activity engaged jin 
during the study. 

TJie subjects for this study were 240 college men from the basic physical Wucation 
classes at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. All subjects were 
randomly selected. Two basic groups were formed, one doing isometric exercises and 
the other engaged in running activities. 

The subjects were given a battery of tests at the beginning ^nd end of a seven week 
experimental period. All subjects were given tKe Harvard Step Test to measure 
cardiorespiratory condition. Tliosc subjects participating in isometric exercises \yere 
administered three strength tests consisting of the bench press, leg extension, and leg 
curl. The students participating in the running program were gi\en a running test 
of 60~scc. duration. Following the initial administration of the Harvard Step Test, 
students were divided intj) above and below, average groups in reference to the 
' median score. Twelve experimental groups of 20. subjects were established according 
to the three variables considered. 

^ ^Tables and charts may be obtained from the author. 
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Students participating in thejsometric training program of the study played golf 
while those in the running program were enrolled in tennis classes. With the excqjtion 
of the training, programs performed by the experimental groups, no other exercfses or 
body building programs were used. , *' 

The results of the initial and final tests were used to determine gain in Harvard 
Step Test scores. The mean gains for the experimental groups were computed and 
analyzed by a three factor analysis of variance. A factorial design which allows the 
between groups sum of squares to be partitioned into three main effects and four 
interaction effects was used in this analysis. The three main effects were, (a) initial 
cardiovascular condition, (b) program of training, and (c) frequency of performance. 
The interaction effects were the various interactions of the three variables mentioned 
above. The results of this analysis are suinmarized in Table 1, and a further examina- 
tion of the results is possible through the* use of ^e charts. 

Based on the statistic^il analysis the results of this study seem to justify the following 
statements. * 

1. As measured in this study, there was no significant difference in the effectiveness 
of an isometric contraction exercise program and a running program of training in 
developing cardiovascular condition. 

2. Individuals in below-average cardiovascular condition tend to gain more than 
those in above-average condition, but, during the period of study, the below-average 
group did not obtain the physical condition of the above-average group. 

3. Improvement in cardiovascular condition, as measured in this study, increased 
as the frequency of practice periods increased. 

4. Strength and running performance are directly related to frequency of practice 
periods within the limitations of this study. 

• f 



PHYSICAL ACTIVITY AND BODY c6mP0SITI0N: 

FITNESS AND FATNESS 



ERNST JOKL 

University of Kentucky 

f - ,r . 

f-|| J 

The Kentucky Physical Fitness Expcrimeht^ was designed to evaluate a variety of 
effects of 5 months' daily physical training upon adolescent children. The exercise 
p'rogram consisted of calisthenics, apparatus gymnastics, track and field activities, 
weight lifting, swimming, games, and daijting. One of the studies conducted during 
the experiment was concerned with an est'imate of changes of body composition due 
to training. The computations were based upon the correlation betw«ei> skinfold 
measurements and hydrostatic weight. 

Significant decreases of excess fat and significant increases of active tissue Vere found 
at the conclusion of the training experiment. No corresponding changes were noted 
■in the control group. The percentages of body fat loss vyere greater than those for 

iThe methods used in the Kentucky Physical Fitness E^tpcrimcnt have been described in 
detaiPVin Dr. JokPs Ibook Nutrition, Exercise an4 Body Copiposttton, Springfield, Illinois^ 
Charles C. Thomas, te64. ^ 
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gains of activtf tissue. Since the body contains more active tissue than excess ^at, mean 
weight remained constant. In computing our dat^ the relevant anthropometric 
changes due to growth during the period of the experiment were extrapolated. 

The girls' perfomjances in two exercise tests, weight lift^^ combined speed ^ 

and skill event, showed highly significant improvements. After Tliieamclusion of the 
training experiment most of the girls were as good or bfctter thaa^most.^f the 
untrained boys. The improvements of the girls* physical efiBciency wim train^pg may 
be considered a functional equivalent of the tissue changes under reference! Vye Ire 
presently computing the girls* physical performance gains with a view to cprrelating 
them with the concommitant changes in body composition. It will thus be possible 
to say how far excess fat exerts an inhibitory efFect upon physical efiBciency. 

In order to evaluate the efFect of physical training uponkperformanccs of growing 
children, it is necessary to refer to grids of performance growth equivalent to those 
now available on physical growth. The former are as necessary for the evaluation of 
functionail^eterminants of growth as the latter are for the evaluation of anthropo- 
metric determinants of growth.* * 

Performance grids differ from growth grids, e.g., of height, weight, body fat, or 
lean tissue, and from other anthrppometric parameters. They allow identification of 
a number of functional trends which reflect secondary sex characteristics that have 
no morphological equivalents, tor example, endurance declines in untrained girls 
after age 14 while it continues to increase in untrained boys after this age. Growth 
of strength follows the same pattern of progression in boys and girU. Differential 
trends and scatter, as well as overlapping of fields for boys and girls^at various age 
levels, are in evidence if performance distribution is plotted in large samples of boys 
and girls. However, the inherent limitations of the quantitative approach to the study 
of physical efiBciency must be kept in mind. As an example, the 600-yd. running times 
of the 14-year-old girls in the test under review were better than those of girls aged 
10^ but the latter were less fatigued after the race than the former. The 6-year-old 
girls did not look upon the race as strenuous, while the girls aged 18 found it 
exhausting. 

The extent to which physiological growth changes modify physical performances 
was shown in an experiment with two groups of 13-year-old girls, the one post-, the 
other premenarcheal. The former were taller, heavier, and fatter, their performances 
better in the shotput but poorer in the 600 yd. race, the^isaepancies being equivalent 
to U/2 years of mean growth between 12 and 14. 

We have analyzed the results of 1,514 tests of strength, speed, and endurance with 
boys and girls who were divided into three ^oups, normal weight, underweight, and 
overweight. The heaviest children were sErongest but had least endurance. The 
relationship between physique and the performances under review is demonstrable 
most clearly with highly trained subjects in whom the general inhibitory influence 
upon physical efiBciency of excess fat is eliminated. The average weight of the six best 
male shot putters at the Olympic Games in Rome in I960 was 111.0 kg. as against 61.^ 
kg. for the six best marathon runners, and 89.2 kg. for the six best women shot putters 
as against 58.5 kg. for the six best women middle-distance "runners. 

Fhtally, there is a need to arrive at a system of notation of exercise movements such 
as in calisthenics, apparatus gymnastics, swimming, games, etc., which, differ cate- 
gorically from those customarily employed in physiological laboratory surveys, e.g., 
running the treadmill, riding stationary bicycles, or operating other ergometric devices. 
Appropriate beginnings have been made in choreography and music. 
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COMPARISON OF ATHLETES AND NONATHLETES 
t)N SEVERAL FITNESS VARIABLES' 



AIX B. HARRISON 

Oklahoma State University 

The purpose of this study was to determine if there were any differences: (a) 
between varsity athlete physical education majors and nonvarsity athlete physical 
education majors in motor ability, grip strength, ani>ii4rgpadty, and. (b) between 
vanity athletes participating in various sports on these same^rcastircs. 

Procedure 
« 

The subjects, who will be referred to as athletes and nonathletcs, were 296 physical 
education majors at Oklahoma State University. They were ali students enrolled in a 
professional activity class at the time of testing. The tests, which were administered 
by the author, were given during the fint week of school in the fall over a period of 
six yeart. To be classed as a varsity athlete, a subject had to be on an athletic scholar- 
ship or to be an active participant on a freshman or varsity team for one entire season. 
All others were classed as nonathletes/ According to this classification system, a total 
of 194 nonathletes and 111 vanitf athletes were, included in this study. 

The tests used were the Barrow Test of Motor Ability for College Men, the grip 
strength for each hand using a hand dynamomelier, and a vital capacity test. . 

The Barrow Motor Ability Test consists of si^i items: the wall pass, sunding broad 
jump, medicine ball put, zig-zag run, softball tllrOw, and the 60-yd. dash. Each item 
score i^ weighted, then combined with the other weighted scores to give an overall 
qgtpr ability rating. 

^^^e two gi-oups, athletes and nonathletes, were first compared on overall motor 
ability scores, grip strengths, and vital capacity residuals. The athletes were then 
broken into five sports groups according to their area of participation. These included 
football, basketball, baseball, wrestling, and track. Mean scores for these groups were 
compared on general motor ability, each iteipi on the Barrow Motor Ability Test, grip 
strength, and vital capacity residuals. Analyses for differences between group means 
was made using the technique for unequal groups. 

Results 

There were no significant differences between athletes and nonathletes on general 
motor al)ility, grip strengths, or vital capacity residuals. 

Among groups of athletes, the wrestlers were significantly lower than track, football, 
and baseball groups on general motor ability scores (5 percent level). There were no. 
significant differences between groups of athletes on any single item of the Barrow 
Test. The wrestlen had the low group mean on five o| the six items of the Barrow 
Test. There were no significant differences on grip strengths. 

The wrestlen were the highest.group on vital capacity residuals, and both they and 
the tradk and baseball groups were significantly superior (1 percent level) to the 
football and basketball groups. 

iTablca may be obtained from the author. . 




G^nciusions 



1. There were no stauiucally signi&canc differences between varsity athletes, phys- 
educauon majors, and non\arsity physical education majon on general motor 

ability, any single item of the Barrow Motor Ability Test, or strong and weak grip 
strengths. 

2. The vanity athletes as a group scored higher on general motor ability, each 
Item of the Barrow Motor Ability Test, an4 strong and weak grip strength scores. 
The nonathleie physical educauon majors scored sLghtly higher than the athletes 
on vital capacity residuals* 

3. As a group the wrestlers were lowest on general motor ability scores, being 
significantly lower at the 5 percent level of confidence than the footbalhand track 
groups. 

4. The wrestlers were the highest group on vital capacity, and together with the 
track and baseball groups, evidenced sutisucal superiority at the 1 percent level of 
confidence over the football and baseball groups. 
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EFFEQ OF mVl FIFTEEN-MINUTE PERIODS 
OF CAUSTHENICS UPON THE PHYSICAL FITNESS 
OF FIFTH-GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS 

DOMINICK A. TADDONIO 

University of Detroit 

t 

\ . . 1 . 

The purpose of this study was to examine the assumption mat ISmin. daily jknods 
of calisthenics i^ji^ucnt to influence the phy^icalfitnasr^f elementary -school aged 
children. 

Subjecu for the study were fift^-grade boys and girls, students of two heterogene 
ously organized self^ontained <Jassrooms- One class served a^ the control proup 
^schoolyork as usual—no physical education classes), while the other served as the 
experimental group ^schoolwork as usual— except dally *lSmin. periods of^calisthcnlcs 
for 17 weeks)* i 

Physical fitness was determined by the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test Pre-epcperi- 
mental adrnmistrauon of the test revealed no sutistically significant differences 
between grou|» in age, height, or weight or on any of the items in the test battery 

Results 

1. Within the control group, sutisucally ^significant improvements were revealed 
as follows: « 

a. * Boys— shuttle run. 

b. Girls— pull-ups, sit-ups, shuttle run, 50-yd. dash, soft-ball throw. 

Within the experimental group, sutistically significant improvements were 
revealed as follows: 

Boys— shuttle nin^ 50-yd. dash, j^ftbatt throw. - 
b. Girls— shuttle run, 50-yd dash, 600 yd. run-walk. 
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5 Examination of po$i experimental \^ between the control and expenmenial 
grouf«, both boys and girb, revealed no ^aUsupally lignificanv diflEercnccs on any of 
the test items. \j 

Conclusion 

In this study, 15>min, daily periods of calisthcnia nad little or no effect upon the 
physical fitness of fifth-grade boys and girls as measured by the AAHPER Youth 
Fitness Test, 



RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OUXERCI^E PROGRAMS 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENDURANCE 
IN ARM AND SHOULDER GIRDLE MUSCLES 



JOE K. PIERSON'-' 

^ United States Military Academy, West Point 

Great importance has recently been placed on physical fitness programs across the 
country Most of these programs arc based on some fonn of testing where a standard 
^must be attained This may involve a pass or fail situation, or it may involve the 
attainment of certain minimums to reach varfous arbitrary leveb of fitness, e^.. poor, 
fair, good, very good, or excellent In these situations, it is imporunt to know which 
specific programs should be followed in order to obtain optimum effccuveness in 
achieving the esublished standards. 

Th<^ present study was concerned with the development of arm and shoulder girdle 
strength and endurance. It was an attempt tc^etennine the effectiveness of vanous 
supplementary specific exerdse programs when used in conjunction with a ngorous 
sports and general physical education program in the attainment of a set pull-up 
standard The study was conduacd at the United States MHitary Academy at West 
Point where a rigorous sports and general exercise program is followed All cadets at 
the A^emy must atuin an arbitrary standard in the pull-up exercise. Failure to 
attain this during the upper two class years result*. in loss of certain privileges. 

Methods 

AH third and fourth classmen who could perform seven or less pull-ups^ in the 
regular spring physical fitness testing period were selected as experimental subjects. 
During the study, which lasted eight weeks, the subjects were tested three times, i.e. 
a pre test, a mid test four weeks later, and a post-test eig^t weeks after the pre test, 
Th^ experimental groupi participated in three exercise sessions per week. Only the 
pre*test and post-test data will be considered ^herein. 

The subjects selected for this study were rated in accordance with height, weight. 

nvith the assistance of Jay A. Bender. Sonthcm Illinois Univcrtity. Lloyd O Aooleton. 
USMA; John B. Kress, USMA. ff ' 

^Tables and bibliography may be obtained from the author. \ 
*$evcn puil'ups is the actual current performance standard at the Academy. | 
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and the number of pull ups that they could perform. From withia the^ stratified 
samples, the subjects were then assigned at random to four expcnmenial groups. 

1. Group A was called the isometric exercise group. Its members regularly per 
formed isometric exercises (Appendix I) . 

2. Group B was called the isometric cxerdsc-weight training group. This group 
performed the same isometnc exercises as did Group A, followed b) a weight training 
program (Appendix I) . 

3. Group C was called the weight training pull up group. This group performed 
the weight -training program and the pull up program (Appendix I) . 

4. Group D was called the control group. The members of this group did not 
do an) strengthening or heav7 endurance work of the type which might significantly 
affect their aim and shoulder girdle strength and endurance during this study. 

In addition to specific exercises within the various groups, all cadets in the study 
paruupated full) m the \ig9r0us daily varsity and intramural sports activities and the 
physical Education programs at the Academy. 

Results 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF MEANS 

The frequency distribution of the pre test and post test data And the analysis of 
the mean gains by use of the student test are presented in Table 1. All four groups 
had a significant increase in the mean number of puU ups performed at the final test 
when compared with the initial test. 

Analysis by co>ariance methods showed that Groups B and C had a significantly 
greater increase than did Group D (control) in the mean number of puU ups 
achieved. Group A showed a nonslgnificantly greater tendency to increase than did 
Group D. The gam in Group C was significantly greater than tiiat in Group A. 

\N\LYSIS OF P\SSES A.ND F\ILt'RES 

The number and percentages of tliose who failed and those who passed the pre 
scribed standard in both the pre test and the post test are presented ^n Table 2. 
.\i>alysis of these dau by the use of the chi square test on the basis of pass fail 
categories indicated the following. 

1. Group D (control) had a significantly greater number of cadets faiL the post 
test who also failed the pre-test than did the other groups. 

2. There was no significant difference among ie three exercise groups in the 
jnjumber of cadets who failed the pre test but who passed the post-test. 

3. Group C had a significantly greater number of cadets pass both the initial and 
final test than did the other groups. The statistical analysis revealed that this group 
was not entirely equal to the other three ^oups at the start of the experiment since 
it had significantly fewer pre test failures. Although this must be taken into account 
in any subjective interpretations which are made, the difference was mathematically 
equalized in the statistical analysis. 

Discussion , ^ 

Although all four groups showed significant gains in pull up achievement, the 
control group had significantly less success than the other groups m the numbers of 
initial failures who could be elevated to successful performers. This indicates that the 
exercise programs used for Groups A, B, and C are all potentially applicable to attain 
success in pull ups where a standard must be achieved. More generally speaking, any 
specifically relevant and consistently applied exercise program will be more successful 
in raising the maximum number of failures to a successful level in a speajoc task than 
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will the lack of such an exercise program, e>en though a generalized, vigorous spora 
and exercise program is being pursued. 

It is impossible, from the pre-scnt dau, to pinpoint a single exercise method that 
may produce the most effective results in the puU up activit). Although Group C had 
the highest significant mean gain of an> of the groups in increasing the number of 
pull ups achieved, lis gain was not significantly greater than that of Group B. Further- 
more, in turning from mean gains to pass or fail categories, there was no significant 
difference among prograins A, B, and C in the attainment of the basic sundard. This 
can be interpreted to indicate that although some of the programs were more effeafve 
in increasing the a\erage number of pull ups among the better ^jmners, they were 
not as effective in enabling the lower ones to atuin the sundard. 

Conclusions 

A specifically directed exercise program is required to attain greater sLccess in 
passing a specific requirement, even in the presence of a rigorous sports an^ general 
exercise program This spcaal exercise program, however, must be accurately} designed 
to work the muscle areas involved in the given task. 

Where a good general physical conditioning program exists, either isometnc or 
movement rcsisunce exercises may be equally effective in developing the necessary 
muscular endurance to attain a set of standards of achievement v^herc the body weight 
must be handled. 



Interpretations 

To date, there is little evidence that isometric exeftises can increase endurance. 
However, the data indicate that isometrics may be effecuve if used in addition to an 
environment of a rigorous physical education and intramural program. 

The weight irainihg program with the chinning exercises added caused those who 
could chin fairly well, to chin more, but it did not aid to a great extent those who 
were low in chinning ability. The isometric exercises, however, did seem to help those 
cadets who were low in chinning ability. 

The data strongly indicates that we cannot rely on a general physical conditioning 
program to develop a specific task such as chinning, but specific exercises have to be 
given to achieve s^ccss, 

Appenciix I 

EXERCISE PROGRAMS 



Ijometric Program 

1 Elbow flexipn -palms pronatcd-2 pointa 
' 90* and 180V 

2 Arm depressions (2 points) 

(a) Straight above head. 

(b) Forehead level. 

V Scapular adduction, squeezing shoulder 

blades together with resistance. 
4 Shoulder shrugging, one point. 

Exercises were manual with subject at 
tempting to use full force on each contrac 
tion. Three 6-scc. contractions v^th a 4-»cc. 
rest between each t»n traction were used. 

86 



Pull'Up Program 

From the maximum number of puU-ups 
accomplished, two pull-ups were subtracted 
to establish a guide number. Three sets of 
that guide number were practiced each 
session for the first two weeks, then one 
pull up was subtracted to esublah a new 
guide number for the following two-we^ 
es^erdse sessions A new maximum number 
of pull ups was established at the midway 
retcst and the above procedure was dupli- 
cated for the second four weeks. 
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Weight^Training Program 
1- Revcnc dbow flexion curl with bar bell. 
2. Ann deprmioo— Latisdmiu Dorti Ma* 
chine 

(a) Arms ftraig^t 

(b) Anns bent—bar in front of chin 

(c) Arms bent— bar bdiind bead* 

S. Scapular adduction, lateral badcward 

arm raises with dumbb^. 
4. Shoulder shrugging with bar bell. 



Wdgjit Ibad. 

(a) That which could be correctly 
handled through 6 repetitions. 

(b) Weight was added when the cadet 
could do 8 repetitioni correctly. 

During the first three weeks, one bout 
of each exerdse was used. After the first 
three weeks, two bouts of eadi exercise 
were used, « 
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IN PROFESSIONAL PREPARATIDN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THREE 
DISTRiaS OF THE AAHPER' 



GEORGE B. PEARSON 

University of California, Riverside 



Three doctoral disscrtat^hs by Syvcrson, Dau^crty, and Pcanon were written at 
the University of Oregon Xikder the direction of Ralph Leigfaton in 1951 and 1952 
after visits made to 96 colleges in the Northwest, Southwest, and Ontral Districts of 
the AAHPER. Both private and public institutions were included^ in the study. 
Following these studies a pamphlet was published to summarize the findings in the 
three dissertauons. In 1955, a questionnaire was sent in a follow up study to each of 
the 96 colleges in the original project for the purpose of determining recent changes 
in the physical education major program and in 1961 a third study was completed 
concerning the same colleges. Of these colleges, 86 percent responded to a question 
naire survey in 1955 and 100 percent responded to a third study (six colleges dropped 
their major program in physical education between 1951 and 1965) . 



Purpose K 

The major purpose of the 19SV52 study was to determine the status of physical 
cducauon in colleges preparing physical education majors. Specifically, the purpose 
of the 1951-52 study was to determine for each institution: 

1. The type of administrative organization. 

2. The number and type of degree or degrees granted. 

3. The number of men and women enrolled in the professional preparation program. 
..4. The numbex of men and women physical education major students graduating in the 
1950-51 school yean. 

5. The term hour range and mode, and average term hours for practice teaching. 

6. Sclcaed factors pcrulning to practice teaching. 

7. Where, and Cor how long, practice teaching was done. 

iBibliography may be obtained from author. 
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8 The number and percent of phyiicaU educauon major studcnu doing tome prafctxce 
leaching in areas other than physical education* 

9 The rank, degree, and experience of staf memben teaching professional physical 
education courses. * 

10 The required and elective courses offered in the basic sciences, professional acUTitr 
courses. * ' 

11 The number of different activity courses offered for professional physical educauon 
students and the type of course in which they are offered. 

12 The number of physical education book* and pamphlets, by separate titles, m the 
library. 

13. The textbooks used in physical education subjects. 

14. The number and type of teaching lUtions. 

15. The number and type of perishable and permanent equipment. 

16 The graduate organizaUon in those colleges offering graduate degrees or courses m 
physical education. 

17 The number of courses for graduates in collies offering graduate courses in physical 
education. 

18 The term hour offerings in special physical education courses primarily for graduates 
in colleges offering graduate degrees or courses in physical educauon and the hro^d areas 
in which these courses are offered, x 

The majoripurposes of the 1955 and 1963 studies were to report and evaluate 
current trends in professional preparation in these same colleges. Only factors thai 
could be included in a questionnaire type study were included. 

Procedure 



Personal observation and inter\iews arc the most accurate and satisfactory method 
of evaluating a college program. This method was used for the 1951-52 studies (more 
than 16,000 miles were traveled in visiting 96 colleges). However, becausCMt was not 
possible for the writer to repeat the personal visits to each college, the follow-up 
studies of 1955 and 1963 were done by questionnaires. Using questionnaires, k was 
not feasible to obtain detailed information which appeared in the original study. 

Undergraduate Area 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION (TYPE ORGANIZATION) 

Year of 
Study 

1951 Of tlie 96 colleges studied in the three districts of the AAHPER. 65 were 
organized as departments of physical education, 28 were organized as divisions 
of physical education, and only 3 as schools of physical education. 

1955 Of the 94 colleges studied,^ 65 had made no changes in administrative organi- 
zation There were no significant changes in the number of schools, colleges, 
divisions, or departments of physical education. 

1963 Of the 96 colleges studied,* 59 made no changes in administrative organiza- 
tion. Seven colleges changed from a depaxtmcntal type organization to « 
divisional plan, and one department became a college of physical education. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADjfll.VISTRATION (DECREES) 

1951 Sixty of the 96 colleges offerc^rfj^'bachelor of arts degree and 54 the bachelor 
of science degree. One collc^^ offered the bachelor of physical education 

»Two of the colleges dropped their major program between 1951 and 1955. 

»Four of the colleges dropped their physical education major between 1955 and 1965. 

38 
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dtgrcc, and three the bachelor of education degree. Twenty-two, of the 96 
colleges offered a master's degree and five a doctor's degree. 
1955 Nine of the 81 colleges added an undergraduate or graduate degree. Four 
colleges added the bachelor of arts degree, five the master of arts degree, three 
the Ed.D. degree and two the Ph.D. degree. 

Twenty-one of the 90 colleges added undergraduate and graduate degrees. 
Five colleges added the bachelor of science degree, four the B.A. degree, five 
the MS. degree and 14 the M.A. degree. In the S<mthwest District 1^ of the 
54 colleges added the master's degree. 

ORGANUCATION AND ADMINISTRATION (PRACTICE TEACHING) 

1951 The administration of practice teaching was under the jurisdiction of the 
department of education *in 80 of the 96 colleges. 

1955 The responsibility for praaice teaching was changed in few colleges. This 
responsibility was equally divided between the physical education and educa- 
tion departments, or coordinated between the two departments. 

1965 Twenty colleges changed to the internship type of pracuce teaching (living 

in a school district and teaching there), between 1955 and 1963. . ^ 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FACULTY (nUMBER) ' ^ 

1951 Over one half of the 96 colleges in the three distncts studied had fewer than 
five staff members in the physical education department. Three colleges had 
only one. , - 

1955 Ninety-one faculty members were added in the 81 collcjges. 31 colleges added 
at least one staff naember, 11 added two, and one college added 14. Only one 
college had a decrease in its physical education staff. 

1963 Between 1955 and 1963, 240 faculty members were added to the physical 
education suffs of the 90 colleges. Eighteen colleges added one suff member 
and 23 added two staff members. Eight colleges in the Southwest Distria 
added 10 or more staff members. One of these colleges added 33 faculty 
members while another added 24. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FACULTY (DEGREEs) 

1951 Ot the 558 staff members teaching professional courses, 64 had a doctor's 
degree, 314 a master's degree, 175 a bachelors degree, and 5* had no degree. 

1955 Eighty-eight staff members were granted a master's and doctor's degree 
between 1951 and 1955. 

1563 Two hundred and thirty staff members were granted a Master's or Doctor's 
degree between 1955 and 1963. 

PHYSICAL FJ>UCATION FACULTY (RANK) 

1951 Of the 558 faculty members, 86 held the rank of professor, 103, associate 
professor, 136, assistant professor; 142, instructor, and 91 did not have a 
professorial rank. ^ ♦ 

1955 There were 129 advancements in faculty rank between 1951 and 1955. 

1963 There were 364 changes in staff rank between 1955 and 1963. Two hundred 
and four of these advancements in rank were in colleges of the Southwest 
District. 

CURRICULUM 

1951 The average requirement of each college for professional lerturc. courses in *^ 
physical education was 23.20 term hours. This figure is broken down as 
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follows, (a) Average requirement for organization, administration, and 
program areas was 4.52 hours, (b) Average requirement for history and philos- 
ophy was 4.05 term hours, (c) Average requirement for tests >aftd-ineasure- 
ments was 1.15 term hours, (d) Average requirement for methWs ol witd^ng 
was 6.59 term hours and for methods of coaching, 7 11 term hom^. 
Average requirement for methods of teaching and methods of coaoaing com* 
bined touled 15,50 term hours. More than 50 percent of the requirements in 
professional lecture courses were in the methods area. • 
In the 96 colleges, the average number of term hours of required professional 
activity courses was 3.85 and the average number of term hours of required 
service activity courses was 5.08. 

The average number of term hours in required physical^education sciences, 
life sciences, physical sciences, and optional life and physical tdencci wai 
24.56. This figiu-e is broken down into 7.52 term hours in required physical 
education sciences, 15.44 in life sciences, 2.85 in the physical sciences, and .96 
in optional life and physical science*. 

In the 96 colleges studied, the average number of term hours required in 
health education was 5.25 and in reaeation, 2.19. 
1955 Half the colleges made some changes in their physical education curricular 
offerings. There was a noticeable increase in the number of physiological 
science requirements. 

1965 Sixty ^ven of the 90 schools made some changes in their curricular offerings. 
About 25 percent of the colleges completely reorganized their curriculum* 
Eleven of the colleges added a course in tests and measurements in physical 
education, and 50 colleges added at least one physical education science 
course. 

Twenty nine colleges added at least one professional activity course. One 
^ university added 9 additional activity courses as part of its requirement for a 

/ major. 



BUILDINGS AND FACILTTIES 

1951 It was found that about 35 percent of the colleges had swimming pools, about 
40 p^cent had weight rooms, about 50 percent had corrective rooms and all 
of them had at least one basketball court as a competition floor, utility gym» 
nasium, or as a separate teaching sution. Sixty four percent of the colleges 
had outside utility fields, 95 -percent football fields and 96 percent had at 
least one tennis court. 

1955 About 50 percent of the 81 colleges added one or more physical education 
facilities between 1951 and 1955. Fifteen built new gymnasiums, 25 utility, 
rooms and 54 utility fields, and* four added a field house to their physical 
education plant. 

1965 Eleven of the 90 colleges built new physical education plants (gymnasium, 
swimming pool, locker rooms, utility fields, utility |ooms, tennis courts, foot- 
ball fields, baseball field, track, etc) , of the 1 1 colleges, 9 were in the South- 
west District. ^ V 
About half of the colleges added one or more facilities to their physical educa- 
tion plant between 1955 and 1965. Fifteen colleges added gymnasiums, IS 
added swimming pools, and 10 built a new field house. Since 1951, at least 
^'^'^^ 25 colleges in the three districts have added a major program in physical 
. education, and two of them offer a graduate degree. 
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Graduate Area 



ADMINISTRATION (ADMISSION AND COURSE REQUIREME^TTS) — 

1951 '"It ivas found that 22, or 100 percent of the colleges offering a graduate degree, 
required that the student havc^aG undergraduate major in physical education, 
or make Up specific required undergraduate physical education courses. All 
22 Gollegcs required thg physical education major students to fulfill general 
college admission requirements. An evaluation of individual trarvjcrip«» for 
>^ admissioit was required by all of thls^plleges. Nineteen of the 22 colleges 
required 45 term hours for a masters degree, while two reqUireS 48«and one 
required 42. ^ ' ' 

Of the five colleges that offered the t doctor of education degree, three required 
155 term hours and two required no specific number of term hours. In these 
two colleges, ^Revaluation of the candidate's transcript and teaching experi- 
ente was made to determine the number of term hours to be required. Three 
institutions offered the doctor of philosophy degree in physical education. All 
three required 185 term hoifrs. 

Four of the 22 colleges required approval by the physital education depart 
ment at the end of the first term and approval of the dean of the graduate 
school and director of physical education for admission t^ graduate candidacy 
for the mastei^ degree. Six institutions required only 
physical educatiVi department at the end of the first te 
colleges required Tiie^^ppro\al of the dean of the grad 
director of physical ei 

The term hours required 7?in"»4im 1^^*^^% ranged 

of the fi\e colleges granting doctor's degr( 
term hours of credit given; one, 15 hours;, and 

1955 Between 1951 and 1955, 11 colleges added a 
education. All of the 26 colleges offering a grad 
tion required that the candidate have an utyi 
education and also meet general admission ^requirements, 
few changes in admission requirements. Se\enty five percent 
made no changes. Twenty-three of the 26 colleges made no cha^nges 
number of semester of term| hours required for graduation. 

1965 At the present time about half of the cojj pys iwelud e ^n the study ^er a 
graduate degree. Thirty five colleges offer a master's degree aiTiisIUPe offer 
a doctoral degree. In the Southwest District, 20 of the 34 colleges offer a 
master's degree and five offer a doctoral degree. Two dropped the master's 
program apd one dropped its doctoral program between 1955 and 1965. 
All of the colleges offering a grarduate degree require the candidate to have 
an undergraduate major in physical education, and to meet general college 
admission requirement. There were very few changes in admission require- 
ments in the 90 colleges. Only se\en of the 90 colleges made changes in the 
number of semester hours required for a graduate degree. 



e approval ^f, the 
Twelve of the 22 
te school and the 
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a dissertation, with 30 
no term hours, 
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CURRICULUM 

1951 Term hour offerings in special physical education areas primarily for grad^ 
uate students ranged from 12 to 120. Only three colleges offered more than 
50 term hours and only 11 offered more than 25 term hours, including the 
master's thesis and doctoral dissertation. Only one of the 22 colleges ^offered 
more than nine term hours in each of the special physical education areas 
(history and philosophy, research and evaluation, correcti\e physical educa- 
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tion, physiological science, child growth and development, organization, 
administration, supervision and program, aesthetic phases, masters thesis, and 
doctor's thesis) . A second college offered more than nine term hours in five 
special physical education areas. Only ten of the 22 colleges had two or more 
special jjhysical education areas with nine or more <cSn hours in graduate 
offerings primarily for graduate students. Four colleges had no special physical 
education area offering nine or more term hours. 

1955 There jvere very few changes or additions in curricular offerings between 
1951 and 1955. Only eight colleges added or deleted a graduate course, 

1963 Eighty six graduate courses were added to the curriculum in the 45 colleges 
offering a graduate degree^ There seems to be a trend toward requiring more 
courses in the areas of physiological science, and of organization, administra- 
^ tion and program. - % " 

STAFt (kANK, NUMBER, DECREE) 

1951 In the 22 colleges granting a graduate degree, the rank of associate professor 
was represented most often on the graduate staff. 

The largest number of teachers on the graduate ^taff for any college was 12, 
and the smallest number two. Fifteen of the 22 Colleges had fewer than five 
teachers on their physical education graduate staff. 

In the 22 colleges there were 50 graduate staff members who had a doctor's 
degree, 50 who had a master's degree, and four who had only a baccalaureate 
degree. Only four of the 22 colleges did not have a staff member with a 
doctoral degree. One college had twelve and another had eight staff members 
with this degree. 

The 22 colleges granting a graduate degree in physical education had a total 
of 99 staff members. All but four of these faculty members had' taught in the 
elementary or secondary schools. 

1955 In the 26 colleges, 22 staff members were a^ded to' the graduate faculty. Of 
these, 18 were added in the 16 colleges of the Southwest District. 

1963 In^the 43 colleges offering graduate study in physical education, 27 added at 
least one staff member to their graduate faculty. Twenty -five memben in nine 
colleges of the Central District were added to the graduate faculty, while only 
three staff members were added to the faculties in the Northwest District. 

Generalizations 

It is generally recognized by authorities in the field of higher education that the 
greater the degree of independence of an academic unit in planning curricula, counes, 
*' etc, the better the opportunity for high grade professional preparation. The divisional 
plan, which affords this independence, is replacing the departmental plan in many 
colleges. This trend is particularly noticeable in the state colleges of California. 

The quality of professional preparation in the three districts has been greatly 
improved. More courses in liberal arts and basic physiological sciences are required, 
and fewep courses are required in the nonacademic type of offerings. 

In the colleges studied, there has been an increase in the number of physical educa- 
tion sUff members granted academic rank. Since colleges and universities have recently 
placed more emphasis on higher academic degrees, approximately 50 percent of the 
physical education faculty in the colleges earned a master's or doctor's degree between 
1951 and 1963. 

Numerous new buildings and facilities have been added to the campuses. Eleven 
of the 90 colleges built complete new physical education plants (gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool locker rooms, utility fields, .tennis courts, etc.) and 30 additional colleges 
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built new gymnasiums and locker rooms. This would seem to indicate that physical 
education is advancing and developing at an equal rate with other'subject areas. 

Between 1951 and 1965 the number of colleges offering a graduate degree was 
doubled, and there was a 40 percent iHcrease in colleges offering a doctors degree. 
Because of the state requirements and higher standards, there is increased demand 
that colleges offering the professional major in physical education add a graduate 
degree. 

There is a wide range in the quality of professional preparation. Many of the state 
universities, state colleges, an<J large private universities have excellent programs and 
some of the smaller private colleges have outstanding programs. However, about 50^ 
percent o! the college? studied would fall far below the recommended standards^of 
the recent Professional Preparation Conference. If these colleges intend to continue 
to offer a professional major in physical education it would benefit the profession i{ 
steps were taken to meet at least the minimum requirements of the Professional 
Preparation Conference. 



RELATIONSHIP BiETWEEN WRITTEN TEST SCORES 
AND PERFORMANCE SKILL IN SPORTS' 

DONALD Rr CASADY 

State University of Iowa 

Over a period of years several instructors who have taught classes in the Physical 
Education Skills Program for Men at the State University of Iowa have commented 
that frequently the students who are the top performers in a sports class score low 
on the written test in that sport, on the other hand the ^students who are poor or 
^ medioae performers in the sport often achieve a high score on die written test. » 

The purpose of this study was tq^^crraine if, for male college students, a relation- 
ship exists between the level of performance skill in sports taught in a required pro- 
gram of physical education, and knowledge of the sports as revealed by scores achieved 
on written tests. 

SUBJECTS 

. Subjects were 2,642 college students at the State University of Iowa, enrolled in 160 
sports classes in the Physical Education Skills Program or elective physical education 
courses Approximately 95 percent of the students were enrolled in the required 
progrtim of physical education and approximately 5 percent of t^ students were 
•enrolled in elective physical education. More than 90 percent ©f the\students were 
' freshmen. 

Data were collected for 22 different sports classes. The number of subjects from 
which data were obtained ranged from five students enrolled in an Advanced Golf 
class to 47 students enrolled in an Elementary Volleyball class. The mean number of 
subjects enrolled in each class was 16.5 students. The smallest number of classes in a 
sport for which data wQrc obtained was four, and the largest number of classes was 15. 

^Tables may be obtained from the author. 
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SPORTS CLASSES * 

The bulk of the data was collected in sports classes taught during the second 
semester of the 1962-63 school year and during the first half of the first semester of 
the 1965-64 school year. However, data wa«*also collected during the 1960-61 and die 
1961-62 school year f^^^^our of the sports classes. 

The sports class^ t*fight in the Physical Education Skills Program meet twice a 
week for one half of the ^semester— about 14 class periods. For those sports classes in 
l^hich the students dressed in a g^m uniform, the class meeting period lasted for 50 
,min., for other classes in which the students did not wear special clothing, the meeting 
period was for 50 min. The students were permitted to elect the six sports classes in 
which they received instruction while satisfying the requirement in physical education 
skills. However, in making their selections they were strongly urged to include the 
following groupings, three carry-over type of sports, one team sport, and one water 
sport. The students were advised that elementary sports classes were offere d prim arily 
for students with little or no skill or experience in that sport. The sports riass Instruc- 
tors were instVucted to direct students who were skilled in a sport not tj/enroll in the 
elementary level class. 

During the first sports class meeting oC the semester the stud^^ were informed 
verbally and in an information booklet that the following gradmg procedure was 
employed for sports classes: ^ 

Your grade for participation in a sporta-activity class is dfterminoA from a consideration 
of the following factors: I < 

1. Your abilityv^as measured by performance testa or other evaraation devices such as 
tournaments or instructor's ratings, to execute and integrate the fundamental skills of the 
sport. ^ 

2. Your score on written testa covering the rules, etiquette, history, playing area, 
equipment, and the strategy of the sport. 

3. Your efforts to acquire s^f-ill in the sport (subjective evaluation by your instructor) . 

The grade received by the student in his sports class was computed in the students* 
grade point average and the cijedit granted was counted toward the B.A. degree, 

RATF.RS I 

The instructors teaching sports classes in the physica}, education skills program had 
a minimum of tliree years of full-time teaching experience. With very few exceptions, 
the instructors had taught the sport classes from which data were obtained at least 
five times. Of the classes from which data were obtained, about 25 percent were taught 
by full-time staff members who had been employed in the department of physical 
education for men for from two to more than twenty years, and about 75 percent 
were taught by graduate teaching assistants who had been teaching in the program 
for from one to three years and who had two to eight years of full time teaching 
experience before being appointed as graduate teaching assistants at the State iJJniver 
sity of Iowa. 

RATING OF PERFORMANCE SKILL 

In order to obtain a rating of the performance skill of the students enrolled in the 
sports class, the instructor of the sports class was requested to rank the students on 
their performance of the skills of the sport. The instructors were given the following 
directions for ranking the students: 

Consider all of the physical skills that are involved in a complete performance of the 
skills that comprise this sport. Consider the relative value of each skill and consider the 
effecti.vcncss with which the student integrates and utilizes these skills. On this basis, rank 
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as number 1 the student whom you consider to be the most siullcd in this dass. Rank as 
number 2 the student whom you consider to be the second |aost skilled, and continue th'^is 
procedure until you have ranked last the student whom you consider to be the least skilled 
in this class. ^ t 

The instructprs were told that if they could not distinguish betweea the ^kill pep 
fonnance levels of the students they should assign the same ranking to more than, one 
student. \ 

SPORTS writtenVtests 

With the excepdon of the test in Red Cross Senior Life Saving, the written test 
given to the studeins enrolled in a sport class consisted of approximately 50 questions 
of the mul ti pie -choicfe type. For each aport, the written test was constructed on the 
basis of k test blueprint in which the percentage of questions pertaining to the various 
areas of knowledge of \|ie sport were listed, questions were constructed to fit the 
specifications of the blueprint. When applicable, the following areas of a sport were 
included in the written tests, history, rules, equipment, playing area, offensive strategy, 
defensive strategy, team formations, mechanical principles underlying the fundamental 
skills, ar\d the method of executing and integrating the fundamental skills of the 
sport. The questions and tests were, to the best of the instructors' and this writer's 
ability, constructed according to the principles recommended by authorities in the 
field of test construction. , 

The written tests were answered by the students on regular IBM answer sheets and 
the answer sheets were hand scored by the instructor 6f each class. Since 1958 the 
written tests and answer sheets for the sports classes have been item-analyzed by the 
University Examination Sep'ice and the tests and test items were periodically revised 
on the basis of the information reported by the University Examination Service. 

The information and knowledge represented by the question in the written test 
were such that tnft student was required to study both the appropriate chapter of the 
required textbook and other references extensively in order to score high on the ;est. 
The instructors of the sporfs classes did not lecture on some of the areas included in 
the written tests during their classes. 

^ The written tests for sports classes were designed to be of sufficient difficulty to 
spread the. scores obtained by the class members. For most of the written tests the 
mean score was located in the range of 52 36 correct answers, tind the number of 
correct answers ranged from approximately 20 to the low 40's. 

SCi&EDt^LE FOR COLLECTING DATA 

The Sports class instructors were directed to rank the students on their perfofinancc 
of the skills of the sport classes at the penultimate dass meeting. The instructors 
were then directed to record this information on their grade sheets before administer- 
ing the written test during the last class meeting, and to record the written test scor^ 
of each student ou the uass grade sh',eet which was to be given to the office secretary 
within three days following the vvo-itten test period. Those students who had incom- 
plete work or who failed to take the written test within three days of the regular date 
vvere eliminated as subjects for this study. 

An&lysis of Data 

In order to eliminate unequal class size as a variable in the ranking of the perform- 
ance skill of the students in each class, the class rank for each subject was converted 
into a percentile rank, which was computed to the nearest whole number. 

The reliabilities of the scores on the written tests were computed by personnel at 
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University Examination Service ^ho used the AmgofiE revision of the Kuder Richard 
son 8 formula. * ' ^ 

The coefficients of reliability for the written tests ranged from .49 to .81, with most 
of the r's being between .60 and .80. However, coefficients of reliability were not 
available for seveli of the sports written tests. 

Through the use of a SCM Marchant Deci magic Calculator, zero-order r*s were 
obtained by the macfiine method of computing product moment coefficients of correla- 
tion. Since only one instructor ranked the sports performance skills of the subjects in 
each class, tlie reliability of the rankings was not computed. The procedure of using 
a single rater was followed since this duplicated the usual instructional situation in 
which thi students normally are e\aluated only by their class instructor. 

Results 

For each of the 22 sports, the number of subjects and classes on whidi correlation 
coefficients we^e computed, the coefficients of correlation between written test scores 
and rankings of performance skills, and <he level of significance of the computed 
coefficients of correlation are shown in Table 1. 

The 22 sports classes were categorized into one of three categories— individual sports, 
dual sports, and team sports— and coefficients of correlation were compute^H5etween 
the combined written test scores and the rankings of peVformance skill. The coefficients 
of correlation obtained were as follows: 



Sport 


N of Subjects 


N of Classes 


r 


P 


Individual Sports (13 sports) 
Dual Sports ^(5 sports)^ 
Team Sports (4 sports) 


1418 
743 
481 


96 
39 
25 


.188 
.160 
^03 


.01 
.01 
.01 



Discussion o^d Conclusion 

Tlie findings of this jtudy indicate that a small, positive relationship appears to 
exist between the scores achieved b) male college* students on written tests covering 
tjie areas of knowledge commonly contained in sports instructional books and their 
ability to perform the skills of the sports. Whjle this relationship is statistically 
significant, it is too small to be of* much value for predicting performance in one 
, variable oh the basis; of performance in the other variable. 

The low relationship between written test score and perfornfance skill apparently 
indicates that, if knowledge of the sport is one of the objectives of a college instruc 
tipnal program in physical education, the students should be specifically evaluated 
and graced on their knowledge of the sport, sinc^ this apparently cannot be predicted 
on the basis of their skill performance ability. It appeafs that some students may 
unders,^and what skills and knowledges are needed to perform successfully in a sport 
but lack tlie physical qualities to utilize this knowledge and understanding successfully. 

Recommendations 

It is recommended that studies Similar to the present one be conducted with the 
following qualifications, (a) the contents of the sports written tests should include 
,only questions related to the performance of the skills and the strategy of the sports, 
(b) outside readings should not be assigned to the students but instead the areas and 
information covered in the written tests should be presented verbally by the instructot 
during the class meetings, and (c) written sports tests ,and rankings of performance 
skill for which high reliabilixies have been demonstrated should be utilized. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLEf ICl FROM THE 

NAIA VIEWPOINT 



^ , A. O. DUER 

National Association for Intercollegiate Athletics 

We are living in an age of crisis. Perhaps this is the single most disunguishmg 
charaaeriitic of our time The international conflia between freedom and slavery 
affects the lives of people over the entire world. Never in the history of man has a 
single conflia of idealogies so involved all the world's nations. The buifding of fke 
"wall" to separate peoples within a city, the constant cold war which is likely to br^ 
into a hot war at any moment in any of a dozen world areas, the installation ofa 
"hot line" between Moscow and Washington to avoid the accidental self-destruction 
of mankind, and the building of an armed camp in Cuba, a country literally on our 
doorsteps-all these and many other psychological pressures make this panicular ume 
in history a critical period in our lives, not only in this country but also for all .peoples 
throughout the world. 

Never since the War Between theSutes have social conditions in our country been 
so tense and^critical A similar sute of social tension exists throughout much of our 
world. Relationships which have existed between people for gen^rauons are being 
challenged to the extent that actual physical force and violence is genepated in answ^er 
to the emotional conflict with the traditions of. our world. 

One of the great historic novels dealing with the French Revolution began wi± 
these >words- "These are the best of times and the- worst of times." This statement 
might Vjso be accurately used to describe our times. >N 

We have (a) the highest sundard of living ever Ureamed of by man. (b) a 
tremendous inaease in leisure time, and (c) scientific developmftits never dreamed 
of which have become common to our agf Yet never has the average man been under 
such constant pressure in seeking some answer in his search for purposeful living. It 
sometimes appears our society will disintegrate under tke pressures of a life, which 
iqNi^ves: A 

• Fear of atomic wai' At the time of the Cuban crisis this fear reached a peak of reality 

• Divorce rates which increase year by vear. '4. 

• The rapid increase of menul and physical illnesses. Approximately 20 million people 
I are in mental institutions, one in every fqur Americans will be hospitalized dunng this 
I Vcar. 

I • Race tensions and prejudice which are at an all time high, not just in Amcnca but 
throughout the world. "Africa for Africans." "Yankee, go home," only serve to Jndicate 
the universality ^ this problem which is $a crudal in our own land! ^ 

• Crime which fills our daily papeis-not just juvenile delinquency, but adult delinquency 
as well, which is really the heart of the matter. , 

Recently an oT^affization doing a survey on juvenile problems called 50 homes to see 
if they knew wher^ their children were. In four of five cases they found the children 
home->fith arbabf sitter v*o did not know vrhm the parents were. 
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, Changing World 

I well remember a courw; I had at Cxtumbia Universitv in m> undergraduate days 
under one of the greatest teachers of all times, Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick. The 
theme of this course \\a5 "Building a good life in the midst of constant change." 
Change is not new, nor are internal and international crises, however, the effect of 
these constant crises upon the indi^Klual have been magniBed to cause a serious 
weakening of our idealism, and the moral and ethical strength of our society This 
breakdov^n in our national integrity and purpose is being noted by leaders in all 
areas of our nation. 

A free soaety cannot be maintained by sharpness of political acumen or by power 
of atomic bombs, but is directly dependent upon the strength of our national charac 
ter, which is in turn dependent upon a citizenry dedicated to the high ideals of 
freedom and jusuce. Dedication to common ideals, "^hen supported by the highest 
moral charaaer within our leadership and citizenry, gives strength and unity to the 
family, community, or nation Our ^ay oi life is- directly dependent upon our ability 
to^nstiU the highesij ethical and moral excellence in our youth-for they will be the 
leaders and citizens pf tomorrow. If we fail in this challenge, we will surely lose the 
wisdom and dedicanon to our ideals necessary to our survival This, we believe, is 
the greatest challenge of our time. The history of nation* dearly indicates they nsc 
or fall, not bv forci^ of arms, but by inner decay from the loss of ethical and moral 
strength i 

The Significance ond Responsibility of Athletics 

Let us examine oUr modem athletic trends to determine whether we ate fulfilling 
^ our responsibility in instilling the highest ethical and moral character in our youth. 
No one can doubt that sports have an unprecedented influence in our society, both 
in partiapation and in the interest of the genial public. Ex President Hoover, in a 
public statement ^ few years ago, said that athletics were second only to religion as 
a force for instilling democratic .ideals in our youth. J. Edgar Hoover has stated many 
times that athletics are the finest experience for instilling suffident character and 
idealism in our youth in order to combat the rising tide of delinquency and crime 
Howe\er, he added that if sports competition is to do this, it must emphasize high 
ethical practices and ideals* 

I remember a bnef quotation which stresses this point, "Greeting his pupils, the 
master asked, '\Miat will you learn of me?' and the reply came, 'How shall we care 
for our bodies? How shall we rear our children? How shall we live together? For what 
ends shall we live? and the teacher pondered these thoughts and sorrov^ was in his 
heart, for his own learning touched not these things *' 

I believe we must reevaluate our athletic program to bring a change of emphasis 
of values. *^''*s^ 

OVERFMPHASIS OF WINMNt, TO THF SACRIFICE OF MORF IMPORT \\T VAIXF^ 

The extreme emphasis upon winning in today s spwrts world threatens to crowd out 
aliJ other sound vaJues. In \oo manv instances the idea of winning at any cost and 
brf aches of ethical practiccs^re excused if the individual or team is a "winner." 

Fortunately, intercollegiatA sports still present a positive influence on both those 
who participate and spectators who become emotionally involved. However, this is 
largely due to the chance leadership of an individual coach or administrator, rather 
than to a planned emphasis given to this area through athletics as a whole. 
' Under the pressure to win, high skill becomes the prime requisite expected of an 
athlete and serious breaches of ethical practice or academic suffidency are likely to be 
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handled with greater $>Tnpithy if the athlete is a star. Seldom do we hear such words 
as "sportsmanship" and "fair play" in today's athletic world. In faa, the coach is 
likely to mention the term sportsmanship only when he has had a losing season by 
saying, "This year we are teaching character." * 

It is natural and wholesome that the athlete should go ^llout to win every contest 
he enters. In fact I would be worried about a boy who would not do so. It is also 
natural that the coach should gear his program to winning. This is concomitant to 
being a good coach. Ho>ve\er, if the coach, the athletic director, or the college presi- 
dent classifies winning as the most important measure of success, we ha\e lost our way 
in the emphasis of values 

JLDCINC SrCCE5S OF THE PROGRAM ON COMMERCHL-PLBLK.ITV VALUES 

• A Frenchman once said, "The three Gods of America are money, power, and fame. 
Americans call this 'success ' " We believe this emphasis upon money and things has 
a direct bearing on our loss of ethical and moral strength ind is a major factor in 
the misdirection of the emphasis from sound values in athletics. 

One of the truisms of life is that the most diificult thing for us to adjust to success- 
fully is an overabundance of success in any foftn. Financial success seems espeaally 
damaging to the human^ personality and the attempt to keep a balance of values. 

We believe that the maintenance of a broad and sound program should in no way 
be limited to the gate receipt income. We recommend to our college presidents that 
they uke the same responsibility for financing a sound athletic program as they do 
for financing a sound science program. 

We believe it is good that intercollegiate athletics have sufficient appeal to the 
public to have a potential for good public relations and publiaty. However, polices 
guiding the program should not in any .v^ay be geared to the use of athleXics for 
publicity in other than the normal chanhels and in publicizing values which have 
sound educational significances. • *' 

Because of our convictions about these emphases we are, at this time, instituting a 
program on the influence of the "Conduct of Intercollegiate Athletics" on all areas 
of the athletic program This program will give emphasis to such matters of conduct 
as: 

• Conduct of coach on bench 

• TrcaHncnt of officials 

• Crow4 Conduct 

• Visitfng teams treatment 

• Faculty-student body conduct 

PROFESSIONAL SPORTS I.VFLl E.N( F ON IVTERCOLLECIATF SPORTS 

We are all conscious of the tremendous surge of professional sports in America. 
Apparently every community of any size vmII soon have at least one professional sports 
team and our metropolitan cities now have as many as three or four. 
' It is not my purpose here to debate the merits of professional sports. I am con- 
cerned, however, with the grownng influence they arc exerting on all levels of our 
amateur, and more especially our educationally centered, sports programs. We who 
,have the responsibility for intercollegiate sports are in danger of geanng our programs 
to serve the needs of professional sports. 

Professional sports is a business and makes no pretense of fulfilling the role which 
interscholastic and intercollegiate sports must support in order to justify their acccpt- 
* ancc as a part of the educational program. The history of sports clearly indicates that 
when a society becomes extremely commercial with a high-level economy, professional 
sports become most attractive. The history of nations also proves that a society which 
becomes saturated with professional sporu, at the expense of the amateur spirit and 
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the personal qualities which arc necessary to support a strong amateur program, is in 
danger of losing the basic ideals necessary to the support of a free society. 

It is unfortunate that professional sports are able to use the existing tremendous 
interest in interscholastic and intercollegiate sports tO support their programs. Many 
arc not aware that the aims of professional and amateur sports arc so diametrically 
opposed in their contributions to our society as to be in almost direct conflict. 

The responsibilit) for maintaining our intercollegiate program on a sound philo- 
sophical and educational basis lies with the leaders of our program. We must be aware 
of/ the conflict in philosophy and build our program on sound educational \alues, 
rather than permit the influence of professional sports to guide our thinking. 

• It IS natural that many highly skalled athletes from our program will go to the profes 
Sional ranks, Howrvci, we must not be organized so that our athletes will be encouraged 
to enter professional sports as a natural end to our athletic program, regardless of 
their chosen life work. 

• We must be more energetic in promoting the spint and the practices which are so 
important to the leadership and atizcnship of our nation. In this regard, we fear 
professional sports are senously aSecting the total amateur sports climate to the detri 
mcnt of development of the ideals necessary to a strong and unified purpose. 

• Wc cannut compete— nor should we— with professional sports m our appeal for gate 
rcccipu and publiaty. We fear that intercoUegute athletics are in danger of being 
dnvcn even farther into a position where our programs will become a commercial and 
promouonal adjunct separate from other areas of the educational program. 

Perhaps it is naive to expect to change the commonly accepted definitions of 
success, which are all too often "winning" and "commercial success." Naive or not, 
ccruinly it is reasonable to state that winning and commercial success must be 
relegated to a secondary role in the pattern of aims for the sincere college which 
wishes to present a well rounded, balanced program of studies both in the classroom 
and on the playing field. The primary aim, and thus the major emphasi$, must again 
be on ensuring that results are achieved in the instilling of character^ moral and 
ethical habits and ways of thinking, team spirit, individual and team courage, and the 
building of toul fitness which will transfer into after<ollege living as a force in 
building citizenship and leadership with the courage of strong convictions. 

Surely these considerations overshadow such shallow aims as all victorious seasoiu, 
even larger and more expensive athletic programs, huge stadiums and field houses 
which force more emphasis in order to pay for them, and the other aspects of an 
outgrown and out-of-balance program not in keeping w"ith the other functions of the 
institution. We fail in our obligations as educators and as leaders of young people if 
we fail to recognize this. 

In order to achieve this balanced, healthy status, the NAI.\ has committed itself to 
the promotion of these guides: 

1. Athletics must be a normal part of the total educational program of the institu 
tioa and subject to the same educational sundards. Its primary aim must be the 
education of participants and not the building of championships. 

2. Institutions should partiapate with others of like size and educational philos^ 
ophy of athletics. 

3. Coaches should be selected with emphasis upon their moral character and not 
primarily upon their ability to build winning teams. 

4. ,A well-deveIop>ed set of aims and objectives must be developed within the 
institution for guidance of the athletic program which is consistent with the aims 
of the institution. 

5. Institutions ^hould determine a broad, sound educational program of athletics 
and the selection and maintenance of sports should not be detennincd by gate receipts 
alone. Athletics should be a part of the regular budget of the institution. 
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6. Imutuuons should make their programs sa broad as possible in order to serve 
the greatest number, rather than limiting the program to the bcne£t of a few alreadv 
skilled athletes, ' 

7. Iiltcrcollegiate athletic should be coordinated with an active intramural program 
and, if within the aims of the institution, a sound physical educational program. 

8. The program must have the full support of the administration of the college 
and the regular curriculum committee who are responsible for detenmmng and 
guiding policies and judging results. 

9. Scheduling of games must be well controlled. 

10. Publicity must not be the primary goal of the program, but worthwhile pubbc 
relations is a natural and worthy outcome of a sound athletic program. 

11. A careful study must be made of the level of subsidy to athletes to insure: 

a. That it is consistent with the total educational program of the institution 
and assures the aims of that program* 

b, That it serves the purpost of containing the athletic program within the 
eduational family of the institution and gives normal aid to the individual 
consistent with that of other area* of the educational program. 

c That all subsidies or aid must be administered through the regular diannels 
determined by the institution to administer all .phases of the education 
program, ^ 

d. That extreme care be taken to avoid the acceptance of financial aid from 
spedal groups which by reason of their subsidy attempt to exert undue 
influence upon any phase of the administration of the intercollegiate sports 
program. 

12. While it is natural tha\ skilled athletes will enter professional athleucs. cM 
should be taken to insure that the intercollegiate program does not permit this' to be 
their major aim. 

It appears to us that these are the areas which must.be considered in best serving 
the aims of a return to programs which hold not only athletic and competitive valuer 
but also sound educational values, { 



INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLHiCS FROM THE 

NCAA VIEWPOINT 



a L HERMANCE 

Rice University 

Records of the historical events of colleges and universiues in the United States are 
filled with problems whidi arose when cpUcgc students, particularly men, engaged in 
various forms of so-called diversions, entertainment, amusement, or reaction. These 
student activity crgted situations which had to be uken into account* when trying 
to bring about^^^^iemblance of cooperation and harmony between the administra- 
uon, faculty. a;j4^e students attending the coUegcs. Many of the diversion interests 
of students of the past have met with reasonably successful solutions, but others are 
unsolved, and the dianging times are creating many new ones. 

Students of the early college era were fundamentally the same as students of today. 
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Both have the same needs and desires in respect to physical well being and the urge 
to express themselves through muscular activities involving speed, strength, endurance, 
coordination, and skill of bodily movement. Both have the same needs and desires in 
respect to mental attainment by achieving success and probing for usable knowledge 
and understanding. Both have the same need for social competenq and satisfaction 

3 With self and with one's associates, and for moral and ethical behavior which enable 
one to be r^pected and accepted by one's peers. 
The long-esublished needs of normal humans for vigorous physical activity, which 
were for so man) generations satisfied b) the requirements of the physical struggle for 
livelihood, ^n almost certainly best be satisfied through the fundamental physical 
movements /ound in games and sports. Throughout the years college students have 
"""t^^nd the answer to their various needs in the form of participation in games and 
sports. 

The outcome of participation m sports without proper direction and suitable 
control can be disastrous, just as the disasters would occur if there was no direction 
and control in the field of literature, art, science, and engineering. 

The questionable practices which dcvelopHsd in the college sports programs during 
the latter pan of the nineteenth century 'resulted in 13 colleges and universities 
sending repxescnutives to a meeting -called by ChancellSf^lacCracken of New York 
University in 1905 to study sp<?rts participation practices. This first meeting was 
directed specifically at control of the practices in football in an attempt to make the 
game more suiuble and safe for student participation. Out of this meeting emerged 
the organization we now know as the National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
the philosophy which has enabled intercollegiate sports to continue as a part of the 
total educational curriculum in the American college and university. 

From 1905 to 1965 die membership of the NCAA has risen from 15 colleges to 542 
' colleges and universities, this shows steady continuous growth over 58 yean There are 
a number of reasons for colleges and universities seeking and mainuining member- 
ship in die NCAA over the years. At times issues arise which seriously divide the 
membership. Following careful study and evaluation of factors involved, solutions arc 
democratically negotiated and the basic philosophy, which is the bulwark of the 
NCAA, emerges more clearly understood and accepted as a basis of procedure for 
the condua of intercollegiate athletic programs as a part of the educational curricu- 
lum. 

The basis for so great an acceptance of the NCAA can be attributed to the nature 
of the Associttion itself. It is on die following points that college^ and universities 
seem to base their confidence. ^ 

Basic Philosophy of the NCAA 

At die first annual convention in 1907, Palmer Pierce, of die United Sutes Military 
Academy, made the following staten^ent: 

The purpose of this Association is. as set forth in its Constitution, the regulation and 
supervision of college athletics throughout the ^United Sutes. in order that the athletic 
aciiviucs in the colleges and universities may be maintained on an ethical plane in keeping 
with the dignity and the high purpose of education. All institutions enrolled as membcri 
agree to ukc control of student athletic sport, so far as may be necessary, to mainuin in 
them a high standard of personal honor, eligibility, and fair play, and to remedy whatever 
abuses may exist. • 
The above concept of die purpose of die NC.\A has effectively permeated die study, 
discussion, and action of reprcsenutivcs from the colleges and universities throughout 
die years. The annual reports of the vice presidents o! the eight NCAA Districts, the 
,*anous committee studies and reports, and the round uble discussions at which each 
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wprescnutive may express his views on current topics and problems confronting the 
membership^ attest to strirt adherance to the stated purpo«». 

Organization and Administration of the NCAA 

The NCAA is merely a plan for grouping together for formative action on common 
problems confronting colleges and universities and for avoiding the break which 
could occur between the academic endeavors of a student and his athletic paruapa- 
tion. Thest two are compatible only as long as both ar/T^bt in true perspecuve in 
the education of youth. • 

The organization of the NCAA entitles each member institution to one voting 
delegate or representative to the annual national convention of the assoaation. The 
representatives are seleaed and appointed by their respective colleges. In most 
instances they are familiar with the organization of the athletic programs of the 
institution and are in agreement vdth thjT athleuc philosophy subscribed to by the 
administration and faculty. The representative is a prominent faculty member from 
any one of the academic fields and he is generally committed to, the idea that sports 
partidpation has a respected place in the educational cxpcrietices of coUege students. 
Many of these men have represented their institutions over a loAg period of time and 
this has produced a stabilizing efiEect and mature and sound leadership. 

Requirements for Membersjfip in the NCAA 

The requirements for membership in the NCAA specify that colleges and universi- 
ties must meet certain standards and agrce^^to condua their athletic programs in 
keeping with the policies adopted by the association. Nouble among these require- 
ments are the basic principles pertaining to: 

• Institutional control and responsibility 

• Sound academic standards (This usually means that they arc accredited by the recog- 
nized academic accrediting agency of the region) 

• Amateurism of student participants 

• Limiution and control of financial aid to athletes 

• Controlled recruiting practices 

• Eligibility based on maintaining satisfactory puogrless toward graduation 

• Adherance to ethical conduct. 

There are other principles to which a college or university must subscribe before 
"being accepted for membership, but the above will suffice to show the concern mem- 
bcrs have to assure that the intercollegiate athletic programs will continue to be 
carried on successfully within the framework, of established practices. 

Legislative Action Taken By the NCAA to Govern and Promote 
Intercollegiate Athletics 

The items taken before the Association over the years have been varied, but none 
the less significant Their adoption, modification/ or rejection has chaned the course 
of intercollegiate athletics as we know them today. These items are subjected to 
committee study and to round table discussion so that representatives to the annual 
business meeting ar^ well informed about the arguments for and against the proposed 
legislation before any action is taken. • - 

The breadth of items considered is illustrated in the partial list that follows: 

Length of the training period, the practice »cssi6n, and the playinsr season 
Thc*»'Sanity Code" T . 

Spring training limitations 
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Limiution on number of games fcr season 

Conditions under which NCAA College teams may participate in bowl games 
*'Red shirting" and maintaining satisfaaory progress toward an academic degree 
Establishing procedure for enforcement of infraaions by member schools 
Limitation on recruiting practices, financial aid, and "try-outs" 
Encroachment of professional recruitment into college ranks 
Faculty sutus and tenure for college coaches 
Limitations and controls on alumni funds and recruiting practices 
Gambling practices and their effects 

Television controls *^ ^ 

Responsibility and contributions to youth fitness. (Use of existing physical education 

programs vs. "special programs") 

Esublishment of college championship tournaments 

National **Letter of Intent" 

College entrance requirements for eligibility for athletic partidpaUpn 
Rcguiauons for Olympic and International sports participation and the drive for a more 
representative sports feden^tioQ \ 
Foreign student eligibility 

Adoption of playing rules, approving diampionship performances or records, publication 
and distribution of rule books."" 

The topics listed above have affected all college intercollegiate progranu to some 
degree. Many of these topics will appear again as a threat and will have^ to be 
reevaluated and acted on in the light of the changing conditions of modern times 

Recent Items of Interest to NCAA Members 

INCREASED COLLEGE ENROLLMENT AND HIGHER ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

There are indications that by 1970 college enrollment will be up almost 50 percent 
over the figure for 1960. With increased enrollment will come a more selective plan o£ 
admission. A number of member schools already have highly selective admission 
sundards and a number of conferences have plans or arc studying proposals for 
iiwa-easing entrance requirements. In the past several years the NCAA has conducted 
round-table discussions on admission requirements and has appropriated funds for a 
thorough study of this matter as it relates to the national scene. 

Inaeased college enrollment should mean that a greater number of students will 
have to be provided with the opportunity for sports participation. Two years ago the 
NCAA authorized its Committee on Youth Fitness to follow up on a itudy conducted 
in 1956-37 on facilities, programs, and participation dau of membef colleges. The 
compatfson.of the data obtained in 1956^57 with the data for 1961^2 was presented 
to the con\4ntion delegation at the January 8, 1964 NCAA business session. Although 
the data showed an increase or imprAement in all areas, it did not reflect the per- 
centage improvement that should ha* occurred. The dau clearly indicates that our 
college physical education, intramuraufiuid intercollegiate programs are not expanding 
rapidly enough to accommodate thdnhcreasing college enrollments. 

NATIONAL LETTER O^ INTENT 

Recruiting o^ college athletes has been troubl6<3me from the beginning of inter* 
^ collegiate athletics. Many undesirable situations have developd and have b«en 
legislated against, but new approaches to recruiting -practices seem to occur regularly. 

Those who are advocating the use of the socalled "Letter of Intent" do not believe 
that n IS perfect or that it will solve a}l thfi recruiting problems, but do believe that 
It will help alleviate some of the nklst objectionable practices now in existance in 
recruiting athletes. 
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Several athletic conferences currently employ the "Letter of Intent*' and inter, 
conference agreements exist between schools of several conferences. The adoption of 
"Letter of Intent" would not mean that a school would have to use it in the 
recruiting of their student athletes, but iu adoption^ would probably mean that all 
member institutions would have to enforce the nonparticipation clause regarding ^ 
students whc^ transfer to their college after previously signing the "Letter oj Intent" 
with another member school. ^ 

As is the case with the adoption of most regulations, some injustices will occur, 
approval or rejection should be determined on the basis of what is best for the 
student, for education, and for intercollegiate athletits. 

TELEVISION PLAN - 

The rapid spread of television coverage of athletic events throughout the country 
caused considerable concern for all but a few of those charged with the >««sponsibility 
of conducting the intercollegiate* athletic programs. It soon became Apparent that 
some controls had to be administered. J 

No equiuble plafi for television coverage has been formulated to date which would 
protect or benefit all colleges. The NCAA Inembersi have had to settle for a control 
plan which only in part eliminates television competition with small college games. At 
the same time the plan distributes the revenue by limiting the number of times a 
team may appear on television each season. Because of the unpredicuble future of 
television and its effects on college sports, the NCAA has adopted the policy of 
negotiating and approving plans not to exceed two years at a time. The recently 
negotiated television plan for the next two years calls for an income to the partiapat- 
ing colleges of over $13 million. 

* 

NCAA Viewpoint 

The contributions which intercollegiate sports offer college students arc continually* 
being reappraised and reaffirmed. TKis is equally true of the entire college' curriculum. 
This is as it should be and as long as those concerned in the reappraisal are dedicated 
to their task and keep the welfare of the student and his place in society in focus, the 
policies and {jractices permissible in intercollegiate athletics will be re^nably sound.. 

There will always be difficult problems or situations, bttt the fact that the NCAa' 
membership represents small, medium, and large size institutions, private, denomina- 
tional, sute, and federal colleges, and universities and academies serves as a check and 
balance system. The varied membership tends to eliminate- extremes and to bring 
about a moderation with which the majority are able to abide. The viewpoint of the 
NCAA is the viewpoint of the majority of the member colleges jis expressed through 
their representatives. * 
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JBTAblATING THE COLLEGE 
PHYSICAL EDOCATION PROGRAM 



DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 

Ohio State University 

There is nothing wrong with college physical education programs today that some 
innovation, experimentation, and the realization that we are in charge of programs 
in higher education will not cure. Perhaps to preserve our status at the college level 
we may have to destroy a few sacred cows but that might be a good thing for physical 
education everywhere. In general, programs prosper where stafEs remain alert and are 
seriously reexamining progran^ in order to keep them in step with the whole 
advancing pattern of higher education/ 

We get in trouble where we cannot prove our academic character is compatible 
with the aims and prpgrams of our respeaive colleges. When we cannot support 
physical education as a learning process in a worthwhile area of this culture, then 
we are vulnerable not only to criticism but possibly to destruction. 

But our contemporary problems can best be seen as a part of a larger context. Very 
obviously the scramble for the educational dollar is of an intensity not seen since the 
Great Depression. Gone are those nice relaxed days of twenty or thirty years ago whenv 
the enrollments were comforuble, the deans were unharassed by pressure groups, the 
physical education programs was conveniently tolerated as a pretty good affair making 
a nice contribution to the lives of the unhurried students as they eased their way 
through the gentld requirements. But no longer^ Blame it on Sputnik, if you ^yant to. 
Blame it on Rickover or John Dewey or Professor Bestor. I don't care, at the moment, 
upon whom you blame it, but times, and things, have changed. Colleges are flooded 
.with students. Where once we, in physical education, dealt with hundreds of people, 
now we must build a program for thousands. At 0)\io State University, we will deal 
with 9,000 'men and women within the foreseeable future. The Univenity of Illinois 
right now enrolls 10,000 in its basicM'nstruction courses. 

Today a savage battle is being fou^t over the educational dollar. Space is at a 
premium. On some campuses intramural warfare is go/ng on as departments struggle 
not oply for dollars but, in some instances, for their very existence. In some places 
the yhx between the humanities and the sciences is more spectacular than VE Day- 
although perhaps with not as many disualties. It is fascinating to watch the troops 
of the new scienufic technologies storm th^ bastions of the well-entrenched classicists 
and humanists-who, clever people as th^ jpc, have been able to meet the onslaught 
of "vocationalism" or "scien^isni" ^th^erffortified positiop/ behind SO or 45 hours 
of required "general education"! ^' 

And we are caught up^n the struggle. I suppose I have been on fifty campuses in 
t^e last three years and wherever I go we, in physical education, liave the same 
problems. In many places we are in danger of losing our requirement, or our pliy 
fields, or our academic grading scheme, or our faculty rank or somethingi There is 
trouble abounding, but it is gratifying to realize that we. are doing pretty weU, in tfle 
main, in the struggle for survival as our peers try to evolve a new pattfem for higher 
education for the age in which, we live. 

How. do we meet these local crises? How do we preserve the integrity of physical 
e4ucation on a college campus? Surely there is no general formula or prescription to 
be used everywhere. Each^f our situations is unique and thus an evaluation with 
recommendations can only be very genpral indeed. 
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In my judgment the best way to prepare not only for our defense and survival but 
also for enriched usefulness on our respective campuses is to find out where we are 
vulnerable and dean up the situation, find out where we can make a more appropriate 
contribution to the education of the college man (and woman) and then do it, all 
the whil^ taking an active interest ourselves as faculty members in the life and 
problem of our institutions. 

Le« see if we. can suggest some of those ^poxs of vulnerability and some of the 
placesf where we can make additional worthwhile contributions. Here are five. 

I We should examine our instructional programs knd ruthlessly throw out any 
^ activity which is more fitting for a junior high school boy than a college man. Out 
would go volleyball, tumbling, softball, trampolining, boxing, and half a dozen others 
and great would be tHe wailing and gnashing of teeth from the suff devotees thereofi 
But when we teach activities at the college level the lads have ahready had in junior 
high school and have had every year since, any intelligent member of a college faculty 
believes we should have our heads examinedl When you are taught Boyle's Law in 
physics once you are «upposed to ^ow it and the best yon can get in college on it is 
a brief review in your freshman year. From then on it*s college level physics. Rlack 
Beauty is not uught much beyond the fourth grade but I've seen college men doing 
the forward roll-which to some smart young scholar in chemistry on an NSF scholar- 
ship must be a fascinating activity indeed 1 We simply have to get rid of outworn, 
repetitive, high school stuff in college programs or we are going to bore our student 
population to distraction. We are vulnerable on this point of repetition and we might 
. as well face it and clean out the college program of all such non<ollege activities. 

2. We uke too long to do what we are supposed to do. Now, if you want to teach 
volleyball at the college level, go ahead and teach it, but give it about four weeks, 
' combine it with something else, and get about five activities into the semester where 
now we have only one. We waste too much time. Handball can be learned adequately 
for further on your-own participation in two months, canoeing in about two weeks. 
We are not making champions in basic physical education. We are educating students 
in skills and knowledge and understandings of the fascinating world of motor activity 
and we have no time to spend idly refereeing a class tournament or chatting amiably 
with a friend while the class practices what we taught them a month ago. 

If we have four semesters to use in ^ two-year program, the people should come out 
of it with some competence in twelve or sixteen activities— not four or six— and 
nothing should have bce*n taught to them for which they were adequately prepared 
ij> high school. 

And that quite naturally leads on to tho use of proficiency tests. Anything wrong 
with these? Why are they not in more general use? They are standard equipment in 
English programs, many of the sciences, and some languages. In our field George 
Meylan used one at Columbia College before World War I. Harry Scott put one in 
at Oregon in 1921. What has become of them? Surely they are not too difficult to 
„ devise. We are toying with one at Ohio State University for ouif 5,000 men and if 
we do not get it in shape, we are going to be in some trouble. /There simply has to 
be some usage made of devices whereby we can section our college men in terms of 
need or ability rather than, first come, first served. It is hard to convince our peers on 
the academic boards that all entering college students are the same as far as their 
physical education is concerned and that they all are to be treated alike when they 
come to us. 

4. But what new activities should be included in the college program? It is not 
altogether a question pN^a/ activities. Some of our old ones should be offered for 
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the first time at an advanced level. Swimming, for example. How can we justify a 
c^ollege course for beginning swimi^ing? They can't in algebra or English composition. 
They have them, of course. Remedial mathematics is a rather common course— but 
not for college credit. Couldn't vye oflFer remedial courses in swimming, basketball (if 
we must), tennis, and such, and then for aedit oflFer only the advanced sections of 
these? 

Innovations, new sections, new format depend, of course, upon how far we are 
advanced to date on our own campus. Certainly skiing, sailing, navigation, conserva 
tion, corecreational activities— anything done by these people now and in adult life 
which presents itself as a respectable and reasonably vigorous and useful activity- 
ought to be taught, or taught about. Furiharmiqre we need sections or groups discuss- 
ing problems inherent in our fi^d,^aini^g understanding of what physical education, 
including its spectacular' DfiEspMrjg,-Gdmpetitivc athletics, is all about. 

But there goes a sacred cov^j; Tmagine a physical education class not out there getting 
a workouti Ho\/ can you teach about skiing, ox navigation without snow or water. 
.Well, the ski schools have J^en doing the former for years and the Power Squadron 
has had enormous, success wit^ the latter. They meet the needs of tl\e people. 

5. And then there is the matter of the intellectual content of our field. Some of us 
have been hammering at this for years. Read Robert L. Blackenbury's article in our 
own jointly sponsored riiagazine Q^cst. He insists that to survive we must 'find.^l|j 
illuminate our intellectual elements. Our literature is filled with this sort of adraoni . 
tion or entreaty,. In ai) AmerJtan Academy of Physical Education lecture in 1958 the 
splendid educational philosopher H. Gordon Hullfish laid it on the line this way. 

No activity of a nhool is warranted that does not have educative consequences for those 
. to whom it is directed, 6z to state it differently, in which the intellectual component is not 
central. This il as true in a science classroom as it is on the playing &eld, when either 
mvolvcs meaningless, repetitive acts, though its absence in the, former may not be ^ually 
obvious. Classroom tca^Vs miy "call the signals" as readily as playing 6eld teachers 
They are then equally,, guilty 6l the exploitation of human material, of degrading the 
cducauvc process. The fact.is» of.counc~and thisjs the point of my argument throughout- 
that your Beld^hould cither contriljute. to, tHc**good life we aspire to have or have no 
place in the education oft^frcc man. But this concltisloa ^plics to all 6elds of knowledge. 
All that "we .teach shoui4 Ubtftatc the iA^iividual from biAding custom and uncritidzcd 
habit and move him into tt*c larger tifc of shared insight and understanding. 

/ • ^ ' ' , 

What docs this mean? How do"' we implement this? You begin .by smashing up a 
few more saaed cows. You begin, by^ realizing that *sweat need not^ be the* common 
denominator of all physical educatioji iJasses. We can organize experiences in discus- 
sion, exploration, and self-evaluation. We can teach tly*ough empathy and the 
vicarious experience. We can deal with problems x>l consumi^r need, ethics, and con- 
temporary organization. We can deal with an appreciation of sports not ordinarily 
in the prograi#We can help our students iritellectualize the need for activity, intro- 
duce them to exercise physiology, give them some basic kinesthetics, point out the 
"why" of physical education as a basic element in the good life. There are a hundred 
ways we can reveal the intellectual ingredient in the physical education experience. 
We have just scratched the surface and if we don't saatch deeper in the next ten years 
we will be in real trouble. 

At the college level particularly, it is absolutely necessary that we illuminate the 
intellectual factor in physical education. It is important that we strengthen our eflforts 
through any and every channel to develop in our students an understanding of 
physical education and its contribution to the education and development of man. 
Here is a tremendously significant problem and opportunity. 
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It has been said that we lie on the periphery of today's educational planning. But. 
worse than that, w€ enjoy the sufferance of many in education lot the wrong reasons. 
Read Conant and you find he has not ihh slightest con^ception of the educative 
potential inherent in the physical education experien<;e. Neither does Martin Mayer, 
or Fred Hechinger, or Admiral Rickover. Not a critic of education in recent years has 
given us house room beyond our alleged contribution to the illusory and ephemeral 
"physical fitness" We are clearly, in the minds of those critics,, and in' the minds of 
countless deans, presidents, and professors, custodians of the body which is supposed 
to ho^se a sound mind. We are thought of as highly paid exercise boys who are 
brought to the campus to teach* games, produce sweat, and keep the campus braHM<^ 
among students and faculty in trim to handle the truly important matters of/ educa- 
tion. ' / 

What utter, complete, abysmal, and arrogant nonsensel M4de even wors&^by some 
of us- some of our own-who boot lick administration by renouncing theip/birthright 
as educators and who seem to agree to the implication that we are m^^yj^ic Tanneys 
or Bonnie Pruddens with advanced degreesl No wonder physical elation is in 
trouble on some campusesi We ought to be-and we should remain m trouble until 
we can pick ourselves up by the nape of the neck and shake ourselves until our teeth 
rattle or until we understand what physical education is and what value it has inher- 
ently within it for the education of youth. If we would learn to talk in terms of self- 
discovery, status achievement, prevention of delinquency, formation of ethical values, 
ego-involvement, and other concepts as fluently as we now talk of isometrics, Kraus- 
Weber, and dynamometers we would be better off. 

Why can't we? I know why 'we can't. It is because too many of us do not see or 
believe in these kinds of contributions from our program and are more comfortable 
measuring strength and half mile runs. And thus we short-change a fiejd which, based 
as it is on motor activity-exercise, if you will-is, like the Compleat Angler, within 
striking distance of being the compleat education. Rousseau saw this, so did Basedow, 
Bode, and Williams and Nash and Hetherington. But I am perfectly convinced from 
personal observation and from some of the stuff I read in our journals that the hard- 
nosed drill master who sees, when he looks, not a student, but a body; and who 
realizes that these bodies are his to insult, abuse, strengthen, and toughen in any way 
he sees fit is enjoying trenjcndously this anti-intellectual body-building kick we are 
now on. I am convinced that there are high school and college teachers today who 
do not know the difference between physical training and physical education and 
who are, perhaps, afraid to learn. 

I am not suggesting that we alter college physical education just to please our 
critics We will not get anywhere with that kind of boot-licking either. I am su^esting 
that there is a lot more to the physical education experience .than many of us have 
discovered. Our area of exploration is man— man himself— and we, among a few 
others in the life sciences, are strategically located in the van of those whose job it is 
/ to educate man abojut man. 

.Now the traditional academician has always beoxi leery of this. He has wanted to 
educate man about his world, his things, his environment, but he has had a feeling 
that to turn the spotlight of investigation on man himself had better be left only to 
psychiatrists, medical people, and perhaps, in recent years, psychologists and social 
anthropologists But these are all s6spect, every one of them. Suspected of being a 
little queer, and thus not academically respectable. Why? Because they study man 
himself and the academic man is afraid to stiidy himself. He feels better studying the 
atom, or the caves of the Holy Land, or Beowulf. But when some geneticist comes 
up with something about DNA and the predictability of sex, or "sortie one of us . 
proposes that education in sport in relation^ to our culture might be a good thing, the 
long academic nose begins to twitch and we are promptly put in our place. 
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But we belong with that group that studies man. We offer man an opportunity to 
study himself. We deal with the deep motivations of personality, with the yearnings 
for status, with the bewilderments of >outh as he seeks his identity, with his remorse, 
and envy when he does not measure up to his hopes. We deal with movement in 
both its ontogenetic and phylogenetic importance to man and, his development. We 
help him understand movement as conveyed through sport and dance-its relation to 
his personal and cultural problems. These things are every bit as important as mus- 
cular strength as productive affiliates of the pliysical education experience. Is there 
anything wrong with seeking these Understandings? 

I know how much fun it is to win, the score board is an important evaluative 
mechanism. It is nice to win in the Cotton Bowl-but the real scholar in our field is 
the one who can give depth to the Cotton Bowl experience and, better still, direct that 
experience, any experience from the field of motor activity, so that it becomes produc 
tively meaningful and constructive to human life. ^ 

I have the distinct impression tjwuif we do not start to take ourselves seriously in 
these respects no one else will^ and the curtain will come down on college physical 
education until a new generation of broadl)-based scientists will have entered our 
field and brought it ba^k to/ life. To deal with student welfare is not enough— to 
contribute to his understanding of himself by educating him through motor activity 
must be pur compelling direcliion. ™We have a contribution to make to the college 
education! of '"^^ "^"^ women and we must bend every effort tp find it. When and if 
we do, we will not need to worry at?out our standing in the .educational family of 
worthwhile disciplines. Our position, the position of ph)sical education, will be secure. 



LIGHT OBSERVATIONS OF A RANk AMATEUR 




WII-LIS M. TATE 

Southern Methodist University 

\ 

It is my function on this program to praise some questions witl^ you from the 
vantage point of an outsider— concern^ijg some of the confusion, mll^understanding, 
lack of purpose, and conflicting voices in physical education and' intercollegiate 
athletics. By provoking )ou, I may stimulate some excited and heated discussion 
which in turn may motivate rationality and shed some light. \ 

I have entitled my remarks "Light Observations of a Rank Amateur." I picked 
these words very carefully. The worji ''rank" has two meanings which you know. One 
has to do with putrid, spoiled, absolutely offensive. The other meaning ^of the word 
"rank" has to do with power or hierarchy, Since I am to be the * prototype of a 
president, I will assume that second definition of the word, too. I would qualify as 
both. It will frighten )ou a little to see how ignorant a man who is president of a 
university can be about your field, and you will say, "This is our problem: beware 
of ignorant :nen in power." *i 

Now let's take the word "amateur." I recognize that this is an emotionally laden 
word for your profession. The sports world is, torn asunder right now over the various 
definitions of-Um word. I am pleased to see that some writers imply that the word 
'.'amateur" is a syit«mm for the word "gentleman," but I suppose that the only way 
irf which I can qualify is to assure you that none of my salary comes from^any of the 
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intercoDegiate sports income. So, I guess I am an amateur. Another definiuon of that 
word would be "a babe in the woods," as far as undersundlng the deep theory and 
the philosophy of athletics and physical education is concerned. 1 

Let me speak first of the background for some of the things I am aoJng to say. 

My ide^a of the purpose of a college o^university expenence, or a' college campus, 
is that it is organized to develop the potnitial of each and every inrfividual student. 
We have a real problem in our tendency to think and plan in terms o( batches" of 
students. Our real purpose is to find the individual and to develop his potential, and 
this means to develop a climate or an aunosphere in the university community and to 
provide a set of facilities that will be conducive to all sorts and types of^owth. i^m 
onT^ho believes in the "whole student" approach to education. I use this "whole 
student" phrase w^th some reservation because it has beco^a cliche which immedi- 
ately establishes me as old fashioned, but nevertheless ideaJ^^^^bout the purpos^ of 
higher education. I believe that the funaion of the college an^^niversity is nqt to 
develop orAy the intellect, but also the physical, social, and spir^ual resources of the 
postadolescent. One thitig that I think psychosomatic mediune .has proved tc^ us in 
th^ modern day is tfet atiaindividual is not a series of compartmentalized segments 
and that growth arid health depend upoiujhe mind, emotions, physical fitness, social 
" adjustment, and spiritual competence, all foT^ very complex and bew^lden^g world. 
*Crherefore you will rtot have to convince me of your belief, because I aJs<J belicv"* 
that playgrounds, student unions, and -living centers are as impqm^t in the total 
process of education as laboratories and classrooms. Yet I do no^^^w exactly how 
' these facilities and the programs in which you are primanly interested are actually 
translated into fulfilling the potential of individual students. 

I would like to give you my own personal testimony. I am a produa of inter- 
collegi^ate athletics. 1 had the good fortune to paruapate in intercollegiate football, 
^and was a participant in physical education from my early childhood Vou will undcr- 
sund this readily when I tell you that^ father was a YhiCA secretary and that I 
do not remembei^the tipe when I \vas^ot hang^ing around a gym somewhere or other. 
So I am a product of these experiences. Something has happened to me because of 
them, and I would not tal;e anything in the world for the residue of value that they 
have brought me. But how and why they helpc-d, I am not sure. Im like the blind 
man in the New Testament who w^s given hf sight by Jeyis. He w^ called before 
the Sanhedrin, a group like this, and asked to testify. He^id. I don't undersund 
what has happened to me. all I know is that 1 was blind, Wow I can sec. You smart 
men figure it out " So I want to talk to you in terms of some p^^^nal experiences, 
, and maybe you can make some applications. 

What did I learnt I think one of the most imporunt things that I learned was to 
understand and be at home in physical strain. I see manj of my colleagues, friends, 
and professional people on or off the campus who do not know how to cope with 
physical strain This is easy for me to undersund because I am experienced in it. 
However, this is not an automatic lesson. Each time I find that I have received value 
from this experience. I find that some of those who were exposed to the same process 
do not have the same carryover that I do» and I rlow realize that three of my former 
teammates are dead and two others are completely incapaciuted physically because, 
althpugb at one time they had splendid bodies, they did not know what to do with 
theni and did not know how to learn to be at home under physical strain. The 
conclusion must be that there ^s not an automatic carryover, but I thank the Lord 
that Iliad this beginning and this background because it has been of great usefulness 
to me. 

Besides the advanugc of physical stamina and knowing how to cope with physical 
stress, I had inany wonderful experien^ and learned a great many Icsso^is in the field 
of competition One of these is knovSftg the thrill of the contcst-,1 think something 
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comes with learning how lo find a/ihrill in competition We all know' a good many 
people who ihy awav frum competition, who will go to great lengths to keep from 
ha\jng to compete. But there is a thrill in desiring to ^in against equal odds or 
competition, and in the need for quick and decisive thinking under pressure Thus, 
the pressures of decisuene-ss and quick decisions do not become morbid or terrible, 
or make a mart\r of me, but 1 ha%e iound that the\ are something to be excited about 
and to enjoy. ✓-^'^ 

Another of the important g ua 1 1 1 ley^nrt^i^teTo me as a result of these experiences 
was the abilit> to learn how lo sryp ^Sack f rom a defeat When the pla> is over, and 
you'\e bee^j scored on, vou do ncft ha^e time to be morbid ^ou have to pick \oursclf 
up. brush \ourself oH, and ^et read\ ,to receive the next pla\ You ha\en*t time to 
become sorry io^ \ourself I ha\e leal^ned that this is a terrific lesson that people 
should know. particularK in this \erv Complex world in which we live. 

Of course. I w^is greaiiv enhanced b\ ^the thrill and understanding of team play- 
the dependence upon others, the delegation of re^ponsibilit), the sacrifice thai. comes 
for the good of the team I also learned some great lessons about the discipline of 
, training and practice, something understWl bv \erv few people in the stands who 
ha\e ne^er had 3n\ experience with intercollegiate athletics What does it uke to 
make a great punter, or a great blocker, o\ a great basketball pla\er. or a fine track 
man' Discipline, practice, and ielf-denial gOyinto these accomplishments 

One of the greatest lessons is that \ou ha\\e to lue b> the rules Out of bounds is 
out of bounds Ma\be \ou did not step out ol\ bounds, but if the referee savs that you 
were out \ou would waste too much time trymg to figure out wh\. and who pushed 
\ou. and in protesting that \ou didn't mean t^ do it 

Another thing which comes to mind as I tr\ vto e\aluate what this experience has 
meant to me, i» that I learned that sometirrtc-s il *s necc-ssary to uke chances and to 
make bold and venturevjme play that sometimel >ou have to kick on the first ^own 
or to run with the ball on the fourth down, oV >ou base to trv a play that the 
opponent doesn't quite expect This is the gamble and thrill^ of bold. a;J\cnturous, 
and exciting pla\. From m\ experience came a greAt a*.lmiration for those who excel. 
Perhaps I am an inborn hero worshipper, but when ! meet a Champion in anything, 
who IS the best m his field, this brings forth in me an emotional flood of appreciation 

We mighi as well admit that intercollegiate athletics has a camo\er on e\ery sort 
of plaN an/ e\erv \acant lot tV>uch football game, on people shooting at baskets in 
il}e back^rd with a hoop on the garogc door, and on. other things that come from 
the corrftagious excitement and thrill of emulating the ^cro or the champion. I also 
thmk that this has much to do with the \er» best that an> school can produce, and, 
while there arc man\ objections and some \er» serious problems about the non- 
participants-the persons who take .ill their athletics as^ obser\er^-I thmk <hat there 
IS nothing bad or dangerous in their emotional sMnbohc identification witlT the people 
who represent tlieir school 

Another thing that I ha\c found— which mavbe >ou would not put on your list— 
15 that intercoliegiate athletics present opportunities for magnanimous action. Some 
of the exf>enences which I rememUr best and which made indelible impressions on 
• ^me, e\en more** than some of the scores of the games in which I plaved, were the 
extraordin.irv esidentes of sportsmanship on the part of some of my opponents 

Now all this does not lead to automatic \alue building We know t^at the desire 
to wm causes short cuts and cheating Wc know that defeat can kill the spirit and 
then begin to cause rationalization and scapegoating Being defeated docs not auto- 
. matically mean -that vou can learn* to cope^with it We know thai team play can rob 
a person of his individualit\ and his sclf<hallcnge We know that training and 
discipline can become an end m thcmsches rather than a means to an end. We know 
that li\ing by the rules can bring on legalistic behavior rather than a spirit of the law 




\Vc know that heru can be corrupting, and that champions must be found 

as a result of equal opportunities for all and not be rigged or set up. Wc know that 
this magnanimit) comes from sports opportunkies which can also be opportunities 
for meanness or for din\ and unethical participation. How do we insure the good 
residue of benefits? I don't know— I think this is >our business. Some of you will ha\c 
to think it through and perhaps come up with some of the answers about how the 
cr^'stahzation of ihese benefits in the live^jof the people who participate can be made 
mor<i than just haphazard jH^ 

Now I want to menuon some things w^ch badh confuse me about >our profession. 
It is not up to me orAo an\ other college administrator to work out the answers to 
these questions- If >ou can't work out the answers and learn to be articulate about 
some of these tSings. and gi\e direction and interpretation to what >ou are trying to 
do, I do not know who will do it for you. 

The first thing I am confused about is this business of ' physical fitness." I under- 
sund from some that it is a mvth. I am confused when I read reports from experts 
in the field who. b\ the nature of their statements, ,lea\e me in a quandary as to the 
true function of these programs in our academic communit). For exainple, my col- 
league on this program has stated flath that physical fitness per se is a myth In sharp 
contrast, the President's Council on Ph>Sical Fitness states m Its policy guide for 
physical education that '•ph\Sical fitness is a basic objective of ph>sical education." 
I had thought thai the President's Council had contributed to awakening the Ameri- 
can public to the need for a ph>sical education program in our schools, but my 
impression recei\ed a jolt when I read in the first issue of >our new publication, 
(lu€St. the following statement by Dr. Oberteuffer- 

Perhaps the academic e>cbrow is raised at sport, and its badh named family ph)"5ic5il 
education, because of the internalh generated confusion relative to the discerned /irnds of 
Its efforts This confusion is patenth self destructive Right now the popular theme song 
IS ph>sical fitness This is the fourth time in this centurv programs of phv^ical education 
have -been captured bv tRiS popular theme and bent to fit its illusions A demigod comes 
out of the southwest with eloquent credentials in folk lore but with knowledge of neither 
/ need nor know how and asks us all to exercise and sweat and ihus save the nation, or at 
least its vouth. from devastation and desuetude Bludgeoned bv a Presidential plea for 
phvsical fitness, we reluctantiv test and exercise, jjush up, pull and run- walk 600 >ard5. 
thus chasing a biological end which not onh has no relauon to the educative process but 
which has a built in rejection factor which dooms the program to failure in our kind of 
society. 

These are strong words and, for the ordinary layman who does not understand wfiat 
Dr. Oberteuffer is trying to sav. thev leave, to sav the least, a strange impression. 
Obviouslv, a careful reader would not take isolated statements out of context and 
imply that they reprt^nted the whole truth, but the average lavman is likely. to 
become confused when such conflicting statements are given emphasis . 

Dr. Douglas Fessenden. wTitmg ir\, the March 1963 issue of the Journal of the 
Association for Supcm'^ton and Ciirrtculum Dei clopment, reported that he received 
the following replies from school administrators to the question. "VVliat do you see 
as the main purpose served bv vour program of physical education?"' 

Our basic aim is to instill a sense of disaphne and respect for authonty 

The onlv real justification for phvsical education is to 5uild strong and capable bodies. 

We view our phvsical education program as an instrument to be employed in the 
4!veIopment of adequate, well-adjiisted personahtics 

Fessenden reports that he received such a variety of answers from school adminis- 
trators to this question that it was difficult to identify a common program or denomi- 
nator or even to make a pattern jout of it 
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Tbi5 nomenclature is confusing to us-physical educauon >s. physical training. A 
required course of physical training is guen on our University's freshman and sopho- 
more levels. This is a very good program. But v^e also have one of the roughest and 
most rigorous degree programs in the field of tediching teachers of physical education. 
It is a very competent -tnd highly respected academic degree, and yet vse call some 
of these advanced courses physical education just as v^e do physical training. It is 
confusing to our campus, and to oLhers Of course v^e realize, in spite of all the people 
vvho do not accept it, that physical training is not a substitute for hard academic 
development ant more than an intercollegiate athletic program is a substitute for an 
intramural program, or ROTC and band drill are the same as physical training. We 
have some badly confused people vsho want to exchange these programs and I plead 
with you not to let anybody equate your vsork vsith anything like band or ROTC— 
but do not try to equate your vsork with something that is nothing like it, either. 

I think the intercollegiate program is increasingly healthy because it is largely 
conducted by gentlepien vsho vsant it to be an asset to this country and to the colleges 
and universities vsho participate. We all know at least a few exceptions that have 
been held up to us and are beaten over our heads all the time. 

Another question I would like to ask is. How do you motivate this carryoxer factor? 
You have wonderful activity programs— how do you know, and how are you sure that 
they will carry over? 

I would like to talk a minute about your problem of required courses. In my 
experience, not Only in physical education but also in other parts of the curriculumr 
I have noticed that where a course is required, something happens to it. Something 
happens to the students and to their attitude when they go to that course. Something 
happens to the teacher of that course— he comes in and says, or at least thinks, "You 
didn't choose me and I didn't choose you. If you don't do what I tell you, by gum, 
you re going to be here next term. There's no way except to pass, there's no way to 
pass except to please me. Now let's get this straight/' The student replies, at least in 
his mind, ' I don t want to be in here, they forced me in here, I'm not going to like 
it, I m going to resist it.l' This often happens to a course when it is required and I 
think that part of the problem is the fact that in so many places it is felt that "it's so 
good for everybody that we should require it." This kills the sparkle and the oppor 
tuhity in it. But that's your problem, not mine. 

The thing I would most like to say is that you should iake yourselves seriously. 
Apart from some bad examples of the use of physical education courses lo keep 
^ athletes eligible and the stigma that comes from that, your program is a very impor 
V tant and demanding* exciting, and pertinent part of the university campus. We need ^ 
a great deal of research to answer certain questions, but we also must realize that the ^ 
main function ef this program is good teaching. I wjftuld like to testify that some of 
the best teaching done in higher edu(?ation today isfione in physical education. This 
IS my limited experience, but in intercollegiate athtticj we see liic coach as almost 
( the master teacher in so many unisersitics, for he taTc» what he has and develops his 
\ group by hard work (harder work than is done by almost anybody fclse on the 
campus), and tries to make this potential into something better. 

In conclusion, I vsoufd say. Take yourselves seriously and be articulate about your 
purposes, "^ou do not have to be defensive about your glace. Prosidc an example in 
this important work you do which will enrich the whole acadcim'c wgrTd, 
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history of sport 



THE FORMATIVE YEARS OF SPORTS CONTROL 
AND THE FOUNDING OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC 

UNION OF THE UNITED STATES' 



ROBERT KORSGAARD 

Ball State Teachers College 



The Years Preceding Athletic Control 



History is replete with mans interest and partiapation in spon. Despite their 
puritanical heritage and struggling eports to give birth to this new nation, Amencans 
loved and engaged in games and sports from the beginning. Hpwever, as Foster Rhea 
Dulles said, *'It was a phenomenon somewhat difficult to explain, but the iirst faint 
stirrings of popular interest [in sports] ma> be traced to the decade before the Civil 
War " And although sports ^Titers, doctors^and devotees of sports expressed a concern 
for the apparent lack, of health and physical vigor of the Amencans ^\;pntrasted with 
^ their European cousins and advocated participation in vigorou^ spon tQ^unteract 
. the deleterious effects of the type of living prevalent in the Uiyfed Sutes at liic-iicje, 
I much prejudice continued to prevail agairist sport. "Demomq^ is too new a comer oitv^ 
1 earth," wTOte a shrewd foreign observer. Midiael Cheyalier7in 1835, "to have been 
j able as yet to organize its pleasures and amuscni£nt5."l \ 

Despite this lack, of organization, many devotees ^^d be found. The individual 
with some athletic prow©^ would seek, an outlet for he zeal and skills ^nd often an 
enthusiastic group of foTfowers would encourage him to test his abilities against others 
or against some set standard. 

Athletics manifested itself in many curious ways. Pedestnanism was extremely 
popular and included foot races of from 50 yards to 10 miles, walking races of from 
1 to 500 miles, and as nuny types of exhibitions and hippodroming as the imagination 
could conceive. (Hippodroming wa^ the practi(;c of engaging a hippodrome for 
pedestrian matches, the participants receiving the admission fees,) It was the vogue 
for the "ped" to issue a challenge, either directly to his intended opponent, through 
an intermediary, or through the newspapers. Undoubtedly many such races were run 
for the sheer joy of pcdestrianism and competition but as a rule the challenge was 
followed with a side bet. It was not necessary that the competitor himself put up his 
own stakes, although he might do so, for often he would have a sponsor who would 
stake him. Sporting periodicals and community newspapers consuntly earned these 
challenges from pedestrians and other athletes. Some typical challenges of the sixties 
read as follows: 



^Bibliography may be obtained from the author. 
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Pedestrian ism challenge: 



Poughkecpsie, February 26, 1863 

Seeing Mickc> 1$ not wtisBcd with his defeat by me some two >ears ago, I now will make 
him a match to run him 5 miles, and jump 500 hurdles 3 feet high. The one that runs it 
the quickest, and knocks down the least to win. and I will pick up 100 stones one >ard 
apart, with him, the one that does it m the shortest time to win, each race to be for $25 
a Side, and the Editor of the Spirit to be stakeholder. As soon as Micke> puts up a deposit 
as a forfeit, I will send the same amount of money, and name the place to run. 

^ Jas. B. Kenslcy. 

A boxing challenge in 1860: 

Billy Clarke of Birmingham will fight any 104 lb. man in the United States, give or take 
2 lb., for $200 or $500 a side. Money ready at William Clark's saloon, Laurens street, near 
Blcccker-street, New York. 

A hammer throwing challenge in 1865: 

I, . . . challenge any man m the world to throw the hammer (weight' Of hammer not 
to exceed 16 lbs.) , for from $200 to $1000. Also, the common chopping axe, the 28 or 56 
lb. weight. Any gentleman dcsinng to make a match at either, by dropping a^Une to Thos 
Jarmy . Toronto, C.W. (Canada West), or. through this paper, will' be promptly 
attended to^ 

Reports of skulduggery, bribery, "Exed" matches, professionalism, and even the 
concoction of fictitious sporting events by reporters, were frequently heard. There was 
no policing of the events by any organization nor was there a central clearing house 
to esublish rules, maintain records, or resolve issues. Saving occasional protestation 
from the press, contesunts, backers, and followers ran their events a* .they saw fit 
Among the rare exceptions were the rowers who had better organization and honesty 
of eSort in making their sport a more legitimate practice than other sports of the 
times. One of the most active rowing associations of the middle nineteenth century 
was the Schuylkill Navy of Philadelphia and it was noted for the fairness of its regattas 
and lis excellent administration. TTie first amateur boating organization in American 
waters was the Castle Garden Amateur Rowing Association, organized in 1837 with 
twelve or thirteen clubs. It continued for many years in maintaining integrity in 
rowing. 

Other sports of the umes induded cricket, baseball, swimming, gymnastics, cock 
fighting, horse-racing, dog fighting, billiards, wickets, pistol and rifle shooting, rackets, 
football, curling, roller and ice skating, hunting, fishing, as well as numerous unique, 
if peculiar, activities such as fire department contests of various sorts, telegraph pole 
climbing, and jumping and dancing matches. 

In sports other than rowing, a few scattered attempts were made to regulate the 
conduct of participants. Writing of some early efforts, James E. Sullivan remarked. 

The first authentic report xhat can be found is one of an amatdur athletic meeting held 
in IJoboken, N. J., Sept. 4, 1838, and athletic gaiocs were held in the United Sutcs and 
Canada at intervals from that date up to the late sixties. . . . The first amateur athletic 
mccung held in the tnited Sutcs by a properly organized amateur athletic club was given 
by the H.Mj\. [sic] Association of Paterson. N. J. on the race track of the Passaic County 
Agricultural Society in the Spring of 1866. 

The New York Athletic Club also was oi:ganized in 1866 and soon thereafter spon 
sored both closed games for its members and open games. Pedestrian and snow shoe 
dubs had been popular in Canada since 1840, and by 1865 the Montreal Pedestrian 
Club was a leading force in Canadian athletics. It was noted that, in 1856 a cricket 



club adopted a series of resolutions disapproving the action of one of its members who 
took part in a match between two dubs, neither of which was his own dub. Aside 
from these few instances, however, there was little control over sports. 



The Caledonians 

One of the brighter scenes in early Am'encan sports can be credited to the Scotsmen, 
who brought their native games to this country and engaged in them as they had m 
Scotland The Caledonia n societic-s held annual games in their cominuniLies and the 
first reported, one occurred at Boston in 1853. The next games to gam attention were 
those of the New York Caledonians, who held their first annual contests in 1857. 
Philadelphia's society ran games in 1858 and soon societies were holding games in 
Canada and in several states from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Caledonians of New Vork City customarily assembled at the club house in 
their full Highlai^d costume of kilt and hose representing every variety of clan. . 
Delegations of the members of other Caledonian Clubs occasionally participated in 
the sports and games. WTien >isiting in the United States, some of the celebrated 
athletes from Scotland would join in the games. On the morning of the annual 
"festivities the assemblage would wait for a signal from their leader and then would 
march and ride to Jones' Wood, arriving in mid morning amid the enthusiastic 
cheers of all present." They marched directly to the lower part of the lawn where, a 
space of 550 feet in circumference was roped off and after bagpiping and some 
dancing, the games began. Typical gamc-s included from l5 to 25 events, among which 
were hammer throwing, putting stones, running and standing jumps, short and long 
runs, walking, hurdling, hop, step and jump, novelty races, "Restling Scotch fashion, ' 
dandng, singing, and quoits. Sometimes cntrajice fees were charged and prize*, cash^ 
medals, or articles of clothing were offered. Admission fees of fifty cents aided in ^ 
financing the games. 

.\lthough the games were primarily for the members, spectators were admitted and 
estimates of attendance as high as 30,000 were reported. Generally from 6 to 15 per- 
cent of those in attendance were contestants. In contrast to other sporting events of 
the times these games were well organized and the behavior of the contestants and ' 
spectators left little to be desired. 

The Caledonians flourished and grew. Eventually they ran Junior Caledonian games, 
held North American conventions, standardized weights, distances, rules, etc. of the 
events and lent toiie to the athletic program afforded the Scotchmen and their 
descendants. Eventually their money prizes led to problems uf amateur status for 
some and resulted in some younger members breaking off from the parent club and 
the formation of the Scottish .\merican club. Along with the rowers, the Caledonians 
deserve much aedit foj the fine precedent they established and jthe wholesome # 
influence they have exercised over sportsmen up to the turn of the century. 

Early Attempts to Regulate and Organize Athletic* Competition 

Exdusxve of the Caledonians and the rowers, who were concerned only with their 
own groups, it was not until 1861 that an attempt was made' to formah/te and properly 

-A few words concerning the use of the term Athletics. Athletics in Europe Apd nine- 
teenth century America rcfcrrc-d to those events which are now jdenuficd as tracj^nd field 
events. Similarly the term games referred to track and field meets. It was nut until well into 
the twentieth century that the AAt acknowledged that athUncs perhaps v/ds too ambiguous 
a term for general use. It may be noted, however, that the term athletics is still used in 
connettioi^with the Olympics rather tharv track and field. 
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conduct athletic e\ents in the United States. The Fashion Pleasure Ground Association 
of Long Island attempted to conduct track events in the first recorded effort to 
sponsor an organized meet. Sporadic efforts to organize track culminated in the 
holding of a 100 yard race, allegedly for the national championship, at Circleville, 
Ohio in 1863. Several challenge races were run for the "championship" but the title 
of champion was rather meaningless since many who considered themselves above 
average in athletic skill were prone to adopt the tale. The Civil War inhibited the 
promotion of organized athletics and it was not until 1865 th^t Canada and the 
United Sta(es really met with any degree of success in these ventures. 

In 1866 the New York Athletic Club was organized and two years later it began 
a series of semiannual games. Since its inception this club has exercised a role of 
leadership unmatched by any other club. The form of organization, constitution and 
bylaws, and rules or laws for the conduct of athletic and other games served as models 
for many of the hundreds of athletic clubs which were to follow in its wake in the 
last three decades of the nineteenth century. Patterned after the Amateur Athletic 
Club and t^e London Athletic Club of England, the New York Athletic Club 
borrowed much of its knowledge from them and other English sports groups. Despite 
some mistakes it was instrumental in bringing a s<;mj9lance of order out of the chaos 
that dominated the athletic picture of the day. The San Francisco Olympic Club, 
probably ^e oldest social aad gynrnasium club in continuous existence in the United 
States, added athlctici> shortly after the New York club set the pace. Colleges, although 
previously fengaged in track and field, seemed to become more organized at about this 
time. During the seventies, hundreds of clubs^ sprang into existence all over the 
country and tlieir influence seemed to grow in proportion to their numbers. 

Leadership by Athletic Clubs 

With the advent of the athletic clubs, it soon became apparent that organizati^. 
respectability, and control were desirable and would have to com^ about. Many forces 
had been at work— the spontaneous challenge matches, the prcfccpts from England, 
Canada, and Scotland, the Caledonians, the athletic clubs, the press, the col- 
leges, the other sports clubs, and, no doubt, other factors. Ultimately the conduct of 
sports in this country resulted from a combination of interacting forces and no one 
facet should be awarded cither the entire credit or blame. Many seeds of organization 
had been scattered and it^was inevitable that soon a crop would be harvested. In 
1872, England formed an association of athletic clubs and it seemed axiomatic that 
whatever England did. atiiletically sj>eaking, America would soon follow. 

The evils associated with sports wer?: not, however, banished simultaneously with 
the advent of the athletic clubs. Betting, running under assumed names, proselyting 
of athletes, excessive values of prizes, the concept of amateurism, membership in clubs 
and Competing with or against nonmembers. or competing for more than one club, 
were among the persistant problems. 

The Spnii of thf Tirna, a leading sporting newspaper, waS the self appointed 
guardian of athletics and constantly suggested means for intproving the status of 
sports It proposed that one athletic club should be the recognized authority in athletic 
matters as was the custom in England, Little effort was made to adapt English regula 
tions and procedures to Amencan needs and all suggestions were, more or less, rnere 
copies of English ways of conducting athletics. ♦ 

Early Efforts at Athletic Control 

In July, 1873 there occurred the first effort to organize athletics beyond the club 
liipits." Men from Brooklyn and New York gymnasiums organized the National 
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Amateur Gymnastic and Athletic Touhiament Assoclkion for the advancement of 
athletic and gymnastic exercises. A tournament was conducted and proclaimed an 
extraordinary success but, despite this, the organization ceased to exist after this 
meeting. * , * 

Stfitiments were expressed in Canada and the United States in favor of a sports 
governing body to be called the North American Amateur Athletic Association. It was 
initiated by a Canadian in 1873 and while much interest was evinced by athletic clubs 
and interested citizens o,f both, countries, the grcmp was never organized, even after 
the New York Athletic Club attempted to call a convention for this purpose. 

Ed Plummer, the athletic editor of the SporUman, a former professional walker and 
swimmer in England and a promoter of walking tournaments, fanned the flame for 
unification of athletia by calling fW a convention of athletic clubs in 1878. Although 
thirteen mefropoliun New York clubs attended, it was significant that the New York 
Athletic Club did not see fit to participate^. At ^ subsequent meeting on March 25, 
1878, the American Association of Amateur Atftletes was formally founded. A review 
of the activities of this association many years later indicated that it had exhibited 
little vitality, took no step* to assume authority or enforce its rules, and quietly died 
a few months after its birth. 

The Columbia Colleg^ Boat Club in 1879 planned an athletic meeting intended 
for amateurs only. Guides, rules, and definitions were set up for the conduct of the 
meet and it was later revealed the sundards h^d really been established in anticipation 
of the formation of a sj>orts governing group entitled tjhe National Athletic Associa- 
tion. Criticism was offered because this group was composed mainly of nonathletic 
clubs, exclusive in nature, yvhich sought to superimpose their regulations on the 
athletic clubs. As a result of this criticism and internal strife this group did not gain 
acceptance among athletic clubs. 

Athletic Control Established 

The athletic clubs, not wishing to become involved with, and possibly dominated 
by boat, polo, lacrosse, or other sporting clubs, passed a resolution at one meeting in 
which they found themselves to be a majority, to the effect that *n organization of 
nothing but athletic clubs should be formed. This led immediately to the founding 
of the National Association of Amateur Athletes of America on April 22, 1879. Seven 
clubs of the New York, New Jersey, and Boston area became charter members. The 
constitution was modeled after that of the National Association of Amateur OaVsmen 
and ended a year or so of much exchange of letter writing, newsp.ipers comments, and 
meetings by many individuals and clubs. 0 

The new or^nization sprung into action immediately arid the years immediately 
following its founding saw many athletic events bfeing conducted, a rapid growth in 
the number of clubs and numbers of competing athletes, and, as might be expected, 
attjndanXj,problems of amateurism professionalism, proper sponsorship of meetings, 
jurisdictional matters, etc. In 1881 the association incorporated and it was also in this 
year that provincialism gave way slightly when a person from outside the vicinity of 
'New York was elected to the executive committep. 

By 1882 'there was a decline in interest in track, the number of clubs had been 
reduced considerably » and the strength of the NAAA declined sharply. Many criticisms 
were directed at the NA.\A, not the least of which vvas that despite the affiliation of 
the Intercollegiate Athletic Association, the parent organization recognized all seven- 
teen members of the I.\A as only one clufe, .which resulted in each club having but j \ 
one seventeenth of one vote. Why the colleges accepted this ignominious role in 
athletics when the custom in lacrosse, cricket, rowing, and lawn tennis associations 
was to recognize each c<Mlege as a separate club, is difficult to assess. In 1885, the 
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National Association began publishing The Amateur Athlete which appeared weekly 
for se\enteen is^uci but due to riori support from the athletes became a bicycling and 
tennis magazine. By 1884 llie Canadians' had fonncd' their own governing body and 
withdrew from the NAAA. It was in this same year that the Pacific Coast Amateur 
Athletic Association was organized but no effort was made to affiliate the two organi- 
zations. Because they were thoroughly disgusted with the management of athletic 
affairs and lliose in control of the NAAA, the New York Athletic Club decided to 
withdraw its membership. The resigiiation oi this powerful club proved to be a telling 
blow and soon other clubs followed with their resignations. 

The Manhattan Athletic Club had been organized in 1877 and rapidly achieved 
athletic and finan^^ial strength uiimatehtd b) any club, with the possible exception of 
the NYAC. An intense rivalry existed between these two clubs and continued for 
many years. Bitterness v\as intensified because the Manhattan A.C. virtuall)^ became 
the National Association of Amateur Athletes of America and several times legislated 
to the disadvifnlage of the NYAC. 

The Amateur Athletic Union of the United States Emerges 

Dissatisfaction with athletic affairs and mismanagement by the f^atlonal Association 
was openly and eontinuously expressed during 1887. Besides the NYAC, the Athletic 
Club of (fie Schuylkill Navy of Philadelphia was a severe critic of the governing body. 
Unwilli ng ta^ ppress its feelings or to be content with continuing the unpleasant 
status, the latter elub decided that counteraction of a constructive nature was impera- 
tive Accordingly it wrote a letter on September 12, 1887 to. the NYAC, suggesting the 
formation of a new amateur athletic association, ^n response, on September 14 the 
NYAC circulated a letter to fifty clubs, including colleges, which stated, among other 
things, that a meeting would be held at the NYAC on October 1, and that; 

The general purpose is to form an organization broader in Us scope, more liberal to 
clubs at a distance from this cit), more far-reaching m its purposes, and more general in 
its encouragement of amateur athletics than the present association. 

The Spirit of the Times on October 8, 1887 reported that the meeting was held as 
scheduled and in attendance were representatives from nine athletic clubs from New 
York, New Jersey, Detroit (b) proiy) , Washington, D. C, Delaware, Indianapolis, and 
Philadelphia, and .letters or telegrams of support from five other clubs. Neither the 
Manhattan Athletic Club or the collegiate clubs attended. The delegates decided that 
an organization should be formed and other clubs invited to join. Officers were elected 
for the temporary association and a constitution committee w.is appointed which 
became active at pnce. On Janu.iry 21, 1888, representatives from fourteen clubs 
responded to the roll call, and the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States was 
formally organized. 

Eastern United States now found itself with two national sports controlling bodies. 
Inevitably a feud arose between the two org.mizations and the contention for domi- 
nance resulteiKin intense rualry and bidding for support from the clubs and athlete^s. 
Eventually the National Association of Ani.iteur Athletes of America lost more and 
more members, strength, and prestige and decided it should seek amalgamation with 
the AAU. It was not long btfore all colleges anil clubs withdrew their ^ufpport of the 
NAAA and the Manliauan Athletic Club became tlje onlv remainmg member of 
standing. Thus, only a club remained and the AAU was not interested in attempting 
reconciliation since it contended there was no national body left to negotiate with. - 

Because they protested the administration of both groups and in order to protect 
their own interests, a number of Midwestern clubs organized the Western Association 
^f Amateur Athletes at St. Louis on October 14, 1888 Although the AAU recognized 
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the existence of this group and the Pacific Coast Amateur Athletic Association, it took 
no action for or against either of them. 

The AAU sprang into action immediately. It sponsored meets, tried to put the 
athletic house of Eastern United States in order, legislated and adjucated athletic 
afiEairs constantly. Eventually it became strong enough to command sole control of 
athletics and proceeded to do so in arbitrary fashion, at the displeasure of many, but 
to the satisfaction of the majority. * 

Although the feud between the two spurts governing bodies w.i6 intense and bitter, 
there were men on both sides who could see little sense to the dispute and mitiated 
efforts to resolve the conflict. After some exchanges of letters and personal meetings 
between men of both organizations, a committee report was prepared and accepted 
which resulted in the dissolution of the NAAA on August 1, 1889. Although it would 
be exaggerating to say that all would be harmony in matters athletic henceforth, it 
could be said that the way was well paved for tlje AAU to become the sole governing 
body over sports, with the possible exception of those participated in by educational 
institutions. 

Conclusion 

This then is the story of the antecedents and the founding of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States. It was born out of a need for unification, standardization, 
communication, Jiaison, organization, and administration of affairs athletic. Its birth 
was a tremendous struggle, its conflicts many, and its problems ne\er ending. It has 
made mistakes and enemies and has caused injustices, but, as is true in all countries, 
the United States demanded some central body as a parent organization for all of the 
thousands of athletes and hundreds of clubs who wishiecj to compete with a semblance 
of order and integrity. The AAU has attempted to provide this leadership. How well 
it-has functioned can be measured in its subsequent history, its years of Existence, its 
growth, its power, the men it has influenced, and its present status. 



backgroDnd of the conflict 
' between the ncaa and the aau' 



PAUL STAGG 

University of the Pacific 
* 

In order to understand the problem fully, it is nctes^iry to go back into the 
sequence of development of sports organizations in ,thrs country. Athletic activities 
Jha^e always been carried on. Ilowever most of the sports as we know them had their 
beginiiinj^ on the East Coast in the last half of the nineteenth century, ptirticularly 
since the Civil War >\lthough the spoiis yf rowing, baseball, football, track and field, 
and others were practiced in the early days on the various college campuses, generally 
athletic activity was considered $omething to be tolerated, rather than fostered by 
educational institutions. Activities wcref largely run by students with the help of some 
ahimni. Generally there was little organization until near the end of the century. 

^Bibliography may be obtained from the author. ^ 
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Along with the gradua^i development of athletic programs on the college campuses, 
there was a much faster ^development uf a sports program outside the college field. 
Throughout the East, especially around population centers, athletic clubs dei'eloped, 
particularly in the New York City area. 

The first organization foi the control of amateur atliletics was fova^ in 1879. It 
was called the National Association of Amateur Athletes of America, ^he strengtli of 
this organization was in the New Yprk area, where it conducted various athletic 
champiumhips^ fur about ten years before it was forced out of existence by tlic AAU. 

The Amateur Athletic Union, (AAU) was formed in 1888. The reason given for 
its formation was "the general dissatisfaction over the way athletic affairs were being 
handled by the National Association of Amateur Atldetes of, America. '^atlier ironic- 
ally, the quoted passage is very similar to the charge leveled at the AAU by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) a few years later. 

T\ie AAU, at first had a club membership, but later clianged to association member- 
ship, each club or similar organization being entitled to representation regardless of 
size or activity. An effort was made to get all organizations sponsoring atliletics to 
join. Pressure was brougljt to bear on the various organizations to have all competi- 
tion and exhibitions of sporting events sanctioned by the AAU by disqualifying any 
participant in an unsanctioned meet from participating in any athletic sporting event 
sanctioned by tlie Union. Since the AAU conducted meets and tournaments through- 
out the country whicli, in the early days, were not equalled by any other organization, 
the pressure could be great. The AAU had a system of registration whereby persons 
competing in sports over which it claimed jurisdiction would have to register with it, 
certifying to their amateur standing. At first it claimed jurisdiction over all sports, 
however soon many of the team gameSi such as football, were eliminated. Although 
vyithiif the United States the AAU claims jurisdiction over relatively few sports 
participated in by the colleges, tliey do claim full jurisdiction over all international 
competitions. 

The NCAA came mto being in 1906 as a result of problems in connection with 
football, particularly the football rules. There were 38 members at first, but it has 
grown in memberships until now over 500 colleges and universities are members. 
Membership is institutional. From the beginning tlie NCAA was constituted as an 
advisory body with no executive function except through its committees. This prin 
ciple was followed until 1947, when the enforcement program was inaugurated. 
Nevertheless, through the various committees and through resolutions at conventions, 
forceful actions have been taken. The NCAA expanded its influence througli its 
thatnpionship events, wliith began in 1921 with a track and field championship. 

Through the years there have been several are.is of conflict between the educational 
institutions and the Amateur Athletic Union: * » 

1. The AAU's rules requiring sanctioning of events and registration of participartfs. 

2. The question of the right of the colleges to compete internationally with oth;r 
educational institutions without permission of the AAU. 

8. Representation in the Olympic organization. 

Early Conflicts with the Colleges 

In the years immediately after the formation of the AAU, the colleges had no 
organization to fight their battles for them. My (atlier, Amos Alonzo Stagg, once told 
me that there was a good deal of unrest among the colleges in the 1890*s over the 
rules of the AAU. He said that during that period, when he was at the University 
of Chicago, he took issue witli llie Central Association of the AAU and won certain 
concessions relative to educational institutions running their own affairs. 
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One of the best documented early conflicts between the colleges and the AAU 
occurred in basketball. During the early years of basketball, which was invented in 
1892, the YMCA was largely responsible for its promotion, but as basketball became 
better known the athletic clubs under the AAU began to play the game. As a result, 
the YMCA and the AAU collaborated in the publication of a basketball guide which 
included the registfition rules of the AAU. Registration required certification of all 
participants as to their amateur standing. Any registered team playing an unregistered 
team was disqualified and outlawed. ,.Si nee there were not too iiiaiiy teams playing 
basketball, it was the custom of die colleges making a trip to pick up a game or two 
with athletic clubs. Some of these clubs were registered with the AAU and some were 
not. This resulted in a number of well known institutions being in eonstant trouble 
with the AAU. ' « 

The decision to publish a collegiate basketball guide eame out of a discussion at 
the time of the Yale Pennsylvania basketball game at New Haven in January 1905. 
Ralph Morgan, the Pennsylvania manager, had reeeised a letter from James ^ 
Sullivan, secretary of the AAU saying that if Pennsylvania played Yale, which^ 
considered an outlaw team because it had played the Crescent Athletic Club, P^ennsyl 
vania would be disqualified and outlawed. It was suggested at that time that the 
colleges form a committee of their own to make the rules of basketball and leave the 
matter of eligibility up to the individual college faculty. This eommittee was formed 
in 1905 and came under the NCAA in 1908. 

NCAA Comes into the Pioture-1 920-1 940 

Immediately after World War I, there was a great revival of interest in athletics. 
The NCAA began to expand its functions and take an interest in activities that 
previously had been left to the r^AU. Most of the eonflict revolved around repre- 
sentation in the Olympic organiz*ition, althougli there were three incidents outside 
that area worth mentioning. 

Until 1921, the NCAA had never entered die field of eondueting national champion- 
ships. Before then nearly all the big championships were run under AAU sponsorship. 
When it was suggested the NCAA conduct a track and field championship, the AAU 
did their best to discourage it, however, the NCAA went ahead with the track and 
field chaippionship and,. later, other sports. 

A second incident occurred in 1923, when tife NCAA was asked by the Pans Univer- 
sity Club to Ji'elp secure American eollege students to eompete in the International 
University Meet in Paris that year. With the pcimissioii of the University of Southern 
California, Charles Paddock, an outstanding sprinter, e<jmpeted in the meet. After 
the meet Paddock was suspended by the AAU for competing in the meet without 
permission ofj the AAU and made ineligible to eompete in the next Olympic Games. 
At that time a statement of policy was made by the NCAA as follows: 

Anicritan cullegcs and universities reserve the right to determine the eligibihty uf their 
students to compete in intercollegiate athletic meets in this country and elsewhere. 

Although this situation was cleared up, the conflict of jurisdiction still remains in 
doubt. w 

In 1928 still another clash occurred between the AAU and the NCAA. In that year 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation, which was «i federation of a large number 
of organizations fostering athletics, including the NCAA, conducted an open meet. 
Five Northwestern University swimmers competed in the meet with the consent of the 
university. After the meet the AAU; distjualified these five swimmers for competing in 
a meet not sanctioned by the AAU. As the NCAA was a strong backer of the NAAF, 
the Association appointed a committee to discuss the whole matter of NCAA-AAU 
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relations. As a result the AAU later modificJ its constitution to allow the colleges to 
certify to the aii^iiteur standing of their athletes for competition in AAU meets, 
instead of each individual having to register and certify to his own amateur standing. 

The Olympic Games uere revived m 1896 by Baron Pierre de Coubertin and his 
associates. At that time, under the leadership of James E. Sulliv.m, AAU secretary, 
the AAU assumed contiol over Aineiiean interests. An American Olympic Cornmittee 
w.is formed, a self |)ei petuatin^ bodv having neither tunstitutiun and l>y-lav'S, nor 
rules of procedure It euntinned to manage the Anieiie.ui Olvmpie team from 1806 
through 1920. 

The first official eonneetiuu the NCAA had with the American Olympic Curimittee 
was in 1919. when it was given one representative on the Committee and later when 
President Pierce of the NCiAA was put on the Executive Committee 

As a lesult of the criticism of the 1920 Olympic Games the American Olympic 
Committee appointed a Reorganization Cuiiinutlee with Piesidcnt Pie^^ce as one mem 
ber. 1 his Coinmitiee decided to foim an American Olympic Association whieli would 
have complete siijicrv ision over all American Olympic affairs. The Olympic Associa- 
tion was to select an Ohmpic Gaines Committee which would be responsible for the 
conduct of the Games. At that 'time it was agieed and later approved by :he old 
Olympic Committee that the AAU was to ha\e 33 delegates and the NCAA 6 dele- 
gates out of a total of 9-1 delegates in tlie Olympic Associ.ition. However, at a second 
meeting of the Reorgaiii/atioii Committee, which Preside iit Pierce ^could not attend, 
the NCAA delegates were reduced to three 

in protesting tins action, President Pierce bioiiglit out several p(jints, two of which 
were: 

1. The NCAA embraced nearly every institution of athletic prominence in the 
country: at least 350.000 athletes were represented. 

2- I'll the Olympic Games, 1800 through 1912, 09 percent of the fiVst places were 
won by Americans who were college men. The repiesentation was eqii.dly.good in the 
1020 Olympics. In view of llus repiesentation of college men on te.ims, the institutions 
thfit they represented should be granted greater recognition, through Recognition 
of the NCAA. , 

Dej^pite the plea fioni President Piene, no adjustment was made in tlfc NC.\A 
representation, so in December the NCAA withdrew from the American Olympic 
Association. Over the period of the next few ycais, before the Olympic Games of 1924, 
the Olympic Asvoeiaiion changed its eonsiiuuion and bylaws to in.ike the voting' rules 
satisfactory ^to the NCAA, so the NC \A withdrew its resignation .iiid cooperated to 
carry through the Games of 1924. 

Again in 1920. the meeting of the Amei uan Olympic Association, according to 
President Pierce, beiame a test of strength to change the constitution of 'the Olympic 
Associ.nion for the |>iirp(jse of increasing the 'power and control of the AAU. The 
constitutu)n was changed to make llie deKga^e>, who were predominately AAU, the 
new Olympic Committee to run the» Games \gain the NCAA withdrew frotti the 
American Olympic Association, only to resume membership u\ 1927, .ifter ,he\ng 
assured tiiat tlie try outs for the 1928 Olympics would be condiieted on the samfC basis 
as for the previous Olympics. As it tinned out, the NCAA representation It^id little 
or no influtrnce on the conduct of the games. / 

In K memorandum in January 1928. which John L Griffith, lommisshjiicr, wrote to 
the Directors of Athletics of jthe AVestern Conference, he noted that theoretically the 
Olympic Committee managed and controlled Olympic affairs, but actually was 
dominated Ijj' the AAU. For pioof of this he noted that at a recent meeting, the AAU 
had selected the Olympic coaches, named the city in which the Olympic tryouts were 
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to be held the coming )^ar, agreed upon the days for the trials, and made other 
arrangemenis for handling the American OlynMnc triab. 

This fight for representatiun cuntinuc-d thr15«^gb 1957 v^heji it appeared that the 
NCAA had equ^l representation on die eight games cumraittees in which the colleges 
were interested. 



Recent Conflict Between NCAA and the AAU 

Following World War II the conflict Utvseen the NCAA and the AW died down. 
HoKe\er, in^lhe laM fc^^ )ears there has been increasing irritation over the manner 
in vchich*<tie A.AU />perates amateur sports This came to a head in a meeting of the 
NC.^^^rtJouncil im April 1960. at 'uhich time the) voted to cancel ifeeir articles of 
agreement witff'ifle A.AU ^ 

In justification/of their vMthdrawal. the NCAA Council brought up the following 
examples of p<xy administration: 

I IneonsisicDi admmisiration-tbc A.^L sanction fees >arv and sometimes arc npt 
applied, dcpec(ding on the indi\idual or ageno in\oKcd. 

2. Inadcq^tite administration of the amateur rule— the last minute cancHUtion of the 
Unrvcrsit> of lowa-PhilHps 66 Nfemorial basketball game 

3. Poor handling of foreign relations-^hc ill-fated \iSit of the Svscdish basketball team 
in 1939 / 

4 Inabvlil\ to rall\ the support of sister organizations. loss of faith in the AAL b\ the 
hfgh schc>0ls, colleges, and 'national coaching organizations ^ 

/ ^ 
The result \%as a series of meetings between the NCAA and the .A.AU to try to 
resohe the ^nfficultie-s The NC^A proposed a federation plan for administering 
athletics, in vtvi L'nited fetaie-s with four categories of membership, nameh, the second- 
are schools, the colle-ges. the armed forces, and open competition There would be a 
separate fedcTation for euch^ s[x>rt I'nder this arrangement the .AAU could continue 
to Coni^^ol athletics in o{5en competition, as it does now, but would sliare with other 
organizations the rights to determine pohcv on a national and international basis. 
The AAU. ^ on the other hand, claimed that no new organization was needed to 
conUt)l amateur athletics, and that tlyi) h.id authurit) from the International Fedcra-, 
tiorv to handle the program mck. 

l/i the process of negotiation iq FaJTtJarv of lObl. a committee of the NC.A,A 
presented some recommendations to the.Utnitd States OKmpic Cx^mmitiee to correct 
. weaknesses scert in that org.ini/ation. 'fSf^ is no indication that these recomrnenda- 
tpns -w!!! be implemented ^ . 

/Although the \ \V ne;er accepted it.' the NC \ \ anc^ other org.miMtions were 
^nwilling to let the federation idea die The NC. \ \, in cooperation with other organi- 
^v/ations. moved ahead to form federations in the >[>ort5 of baseball, basketball, g>m- 
, nasties, and trad and field The Track and Field Federation Ixcame acti\'e m 
/ September 19r*2 and l>eg.n to spc^nsor in v.irious parts of the coOntr\ a series of meets 
whlcii dld*not"ha^e the s^inction of the \ \U The retaliated b) threatening to 

rule ineligible anv jihletcs competing m a fedenthjii e^ent and finalU did rule some 
athletes ineligible. 

The \ Couiitereei bv semling a mem<^randum,to its meml>ers on Octol>er 

1962. asking- ■ e,. ' ^ 

cntt r aihktfs m \\l compctTtion utiles vancttoncil b\ 

the appropriate federation 
5 That staff members withdraw from membership on \AU committees »n jie spotts of 

basketball, gymnastics, and track and field v i*^ 

i That institutional facilities and equipment be used to further ine federation aaiMUcs 



1 Thjt tht colleges wi tJuiiaK-jLTom .\Al memlKrrship 

2 That Hicmber insijjMUittis nt*t *cr 
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As the NC<\^embfrs moved to suppon the Assouation's stand, a greit deal of 
consternation v^as apparent as the season for the big indoor meets approached. Most 
of these indoor meets are promoted b) outside organizations for the entertainment 
of the winter crowds in the big Cities such as Sty> York, Boston, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. Although the federations v^ere vsilhng to sanction these meets, the 
A-A.U was not \\illing to ha\e dual sanction, which made for an impasse. In the next 
month two plaris were drawn up at meetings of representatives of both sides. However, 
in each case, at a later date the AAU turned the plans down. 

In January 1963, at the suggestion of President John F. Renned), another meeting 
was held, with General DougLaS Mac.\rthur as mediator for binding arbitration. Out 
of this meeting came* a moratorium between the wiimng factions until after the 
01>'mpic Games in 1964. 

Plans are going ahead without the fur the development of federations. The 

Basketball Federation is the onl> one which has word from the International Federa 
tion. The internati >nal group has proposed a temporary solution for the control of 
basketball, one whrh is a setback for the federation. 

In a letter to the members of the .\.\U. the secretary, Stephen Archer, says, amonf 
other things "The pole aim of this revolt on the part of the NCAA is to desui^^^e 
AAU regardless of what thev sav " The NCAA says the AAV takes the position that 
no other organization or segynent of amateur athletics should be accorded a significant 
place in detcnpining sports poliq in the United §tates or in this nation's position on 
international sports. .A.nd so it goes, ^ * 

^ Mv Ph.D. thesis, pn which this paper is based, took me through the year 1942. At 
lhat time I wrote some conclusions which are as good today after this last series of 
episodes in the conflict as they were twenty years ago, ' ^ 

Basically, the issue between xhe NC.V\ and the .\AU was on the type of government 
proposed by each organization The .\AU believed strongly in government from the 
top, while the NCA.\ believed in a federated organization which allowed local 



autonomy. The reasoning followed by the WV with regard to amateur athlet 
in substance, as follows. 
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1 TTiat athletics in the United States needs a central body which will contr9l all 
athletics. 

2. That the .\.\U, being the parent organization by virtue of its early begir ning 
and the service already ij^ndered in behalf of amateur atlilcucs, should bc^e oigani 
zation to control athletics, and that the AAV is alreadv recognized by foreign* oi gam 
zartens as the offrcrat gov e rn ing hody ^or athletics the United Spates. 

5. That the machinery for the gosernm^ftt-nTydilctics is already set up and 
functioning, therefore no new organization/is nece^ry ' 

4. That a svstem of registration ^;prf^ertfficati^ is die best plan for ensuring 
amateur athletics. ^ ^ ^ ' , 

5. That the colleges and uniscrsities throughout the couritr>, should pin the AAU 
and make it the national controlling bodv 

The reasoning of the NC.A.A on the matten'^s as follows 

t 

1 That athletics in the United ^ates should be run on the basis of local autonomy 
rather than control superimposed from above, and that the NC.A.A, the high school, 
the VMC\. and other reputable organizations should be allowed to run their own 
program and iliat the A.\U should concentrate on the athletes who arc unattached. 

2. TTiat the- colleges already have highly paid staffs for carrying on the athletic 
program and ihdi the colleges should not hk^e to subordinate themselves to uhpaid 
representatives, who might be college men. but not nij^ selected by the colleges. 
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5. Tliat the colleger chose to run ihetr ov^a affairs, that v^ith more than 55 college 
conferences in operation, in addition to diQ SCAA, the colleges ha\e the machinery 
to run their own affairs. 

4. TTiac the NCAA quc-stions the right of the AAU to require the sanctioning of 
all open meets. * 

5. Jhat the NC.A.A does not acc^t the AAU ^ th^ governing body for inter- 
national aihletks where colleges are* in^oKed, but it docs accept the American 
Olympic Association the governing Ixxly for the American effort in the Olympic 
Games, although It feels that this organizatipfi, «is constituted and controlled by the 
.AAU, IS not fairly representative 9l 4he ^ mletic interests of the bulk of the pariici 
pants 

The .AAU has certam ad\antages in. this conflict vshich are hard to overcome. 

1. TTiey ha\e been accepted by the International Federation as the governing body 
for athletics in the United States They ha\e been in this position so long that they 
ha\e the ear of the members of the International Federation Without the threat of 
ineligibility for the OUmpic Games, the AAU v^ould have no hold over the colleges/ 

2 Members of the International Federation are accustomed to the control of 
athletics by unpaid \olunteer workers. It is going to be difficult to get sympathy for 
our system of paid administrators and coaches. 

S The conflict can operate onl\ about thrcae years aut of every four, as public 
pressure causes the NC.\ \ to gne up the struggle about a year before each Olympics. 



Xiiere are a few advantages for the NC\A m jhis conflict: ^ 

I 

1 They control a large proportion of the athletic facilities available 

2 The best coaches are part of its organization and under the control of the 
NCAA institutions. 

3 The educational institutions have complete control of their athletes during ten 
months of the vear. iad^obdbh more if necc^ry Since the bulk of the athletes 
in all meets and conte-sis are from educational institutions, any plan to withhold 
them from AAV m^n would cripple those events. 

4 The AAU needs the facilities of the colleges for continued development of the 
un^tuched athlete. On the other hand, the colleges ha^e enough competition, so they 
donpt need AAU competition for top performance 

Predictions ^ ^ 

If historv IS apv indication, nothing short' of complete reorganization of the 
control of amatem" athletics will cause the balance of power to go out of the hands of 
the AAU. as des red by the colle-ge-s Although the colleges have, over t>ie vear^ gained 
some concession i from the \AU. most of these have been temporary. On the^other 
hand. I can t see the volltgts Riving up the ft^ht for greater repre-stntatiort in Olympic 
affairs Shon or a change m heart bv the International Federation, which I doubt, 
or gQvcrnmenf intenention. I can sec this conflict^ gofng on for man\ years. 
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SPORL PLAY, AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 

FRANKLIN PARKER 

Cnivf^rsity of Texas 

My big question is, Wliy does man play and engage in sport and dignify their 
theory and practice as physical educauon> These are large questions and though 1 \sill 
fall short of full arisvsers I ha\e benefited from searching through the literature in 
quest of the aiisvscrs Let'mc start vmh vshat vst kno\v best, vsith sport and play in our 
own America. 

In the beginning, Puritans frowned on sport in general and on Sunday sport in 
particular In the language of the Nevs England Primer. Vour deeds to mend. God 
attend" In the North, the sporting seed vsas lost on rocky Puritan ground. In the 
West, sport, play, and dancing to the fiddle vsere restncted tu house raising festuities. 
In the South, \'irgmians popied English ca\aliers in fencing, horse racing, and fox 
hunting Earl) .\mcrican ipuri vsas at fir>t not of the common people or of the fron- 
tier In the middle Atlantih sutes and else \s here boxing, card plawng-<-sen baseball- 
were an upper class prerdcati\c In 1845. vshen members of the exclusi\e Knicker- 
bocker Club in Manhattan \)la\cd ba«>cball. it \sas a genteel gam'e for gentlemen. 

But times vstrc changing i/id beivsecn 1H40 and 1880 .\meriCa leaped from fifth to 
first place amung mdustxiai rutions. Immigiants pvured m die tens of millions, 
half of them Germans and Irislimcn accustoraesd tu the rcla>lcd European Sunday. 
The Puritan Sabbath retrcaied before the lalxiring man s taste lor Sunda\ picnics and 
ball games in small towns, and beer gardens and salmons in big cities. With the 
frontier closed, rural agrariamsm in deelin^. and urban indfustrialism triumphant, 
sport rose svsifth One historian* Frederic Logan Paxon. has /uggcsted that sport was 
the safety \al\c that replaced ihe closed frontier Surel> JL 1885. when the Inter- 
national Yuung Men's Christian .\&soeiaiion founded Spr^gfield College in .Nfassa 
chusetis as a training school for p6\sieal education teachers, sport in America had 
reached the age of consent. .\nd bv tlie turn of the century as it enlarged to include 
e\ery knovsn game, sport vsas alread\ feeding back ^Jeas to serve the American drive 
for speed and efficiency. 

Sport had a marked effect on social custom a nd tech nological advance ni late 
nineteentli century America Frederick W. Taslor a doubles tennis champion in 
1881 Not lung afterwards he established the lime and motion stud> mov'ement and 
fathered tlie scientific management resolution It vsas in golf and tennis thai he first 
saw the value of anal)sis of motion, the importance of meihoelical training, and the 
worth of lime study. 

Lelaod Stanford, president of the Central Pacific Railroad and Uncfactor of Stan- 
ford Univcrsitv. Ut a friend $25,000 that a trotter ir> gait lifted all four hoofs off the 
ground He hired a photographer to pro^e his point. Photographer Mu>bridgc set up 
trip w^rcs for a 24<amerashot sequence. He proved Stanford correct and laid the 
basis for motion picture photograph) The fir^i commercial motion picture ever shovsn 
on ^ screen vsas a six round boxing lx>u't in Nfav. 1895 It vsas the filming of Ixjxing 
c\ents that tcxjk motion pictures out of tlie peep shovs and into big time. 

Radio, too, received impetus from sports As earlv as 1899. vshen Nfarconi des|>cr- 
ately needed monev to perfect ins vsir^less. the \'cil York Herald paid him $5,000 to 
transmit via radio the finish of the American Cup yacht race. 
, * Above all the biocle had large influence The cycling craze iooV hold after 
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^ improed English bic)clcs appeared in the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876. Lady 
riders shortened their skirts and feminists had new support. 

The League of American Wheelmen, a million strong at its peak, campaigned for 
better roads. B> 1900 half the states had passed legislation for better highways. From 
impro>ed bicycles came the ball bearing, wire wheels, hub-braking, the pneumatic 
tire, and variable speed transmission from which came automatic gear shift in cars. 

The bicycle industry de\eloped tubular nickel stc-cl and pla>ed a key role m 
developing. the motor boat, the motorcycle, and the automobile. Orville Wright was 
a biC)de racer and -with his brother Wilbur ran a bicycle repair shop in Dayton, Ohio. 
Henry Ford's first cars were racers. He needed financial backing, to get moneyed 
^ people interested he needed publicity. Racing car winners gave him the public atten- 
tion he sought. The man Ford got to race his 80 horse-power "999" engine was a 
professional bicycle xider named Barney Oldfield. 

After the turn of the century sport hit America with a bang. Teddy Roos€\elt*s 
Cabinet was often called the "Tennis Cabinet." By 1919 spon represented an annual 
expenditure of $73 million By the 1920's, aided by radio, the spectator boom was on. 
Baseball, football, and boxing drew enormous aowds. During the Depression in the 
l930's the trend turned toward participant sports. The Works Progress Administration 
alone built 10,000 tennis courts, 3.026 athletic fields, 2,261 horseshoe courts, 1,817 
handball courts, 805 swimming pools. 318 ski trails, and 254 golf courses. National 
and state parks and fish and game sanctuaries helped extol the outdoor hfe. 

As direct participation rose, personal attendance declined. Radio and teloision in 
our time have aided this trend Big time sport has become an entertainment spectacle, 
set up and arranged fur home listening and viewing. Gate receipts ha\e dropped, the 
crowds just do nut come any more, advertising has become the moneyed middleman. 
Wrestling boxing, baseball, and football ha\e been turned into parlor sports. 

Conversely, swimming, boating, skiing, camping, bowling, skating— in short most 
participant sports, whether private, school, or company sponsored— are on the nsc. 
^U, as I think, it is a healthy trend, then how cau participant sports be encouraged? 
How can we make creative use of tbc participant trend to produce physically stronger 
and more mentally alert Americans? Wc are back to my original question— why does 
man plav? Why does he engage in spxjrtr Why do we dignify the theory and Justice 
of spon as physical education? Let me approach some theoretical answers through a 
brief historical survey. 

In the beginning the amoeba stirred and all its dcsccnd.tncs moved and crawled and 
ran :^nd roamed the face of the earth to find fa\orablc life conditions. For man, from 
the beginning, the bodily development was imperative since efficient mo\cmcnt meant 
survival. TTie more efficient man. physically and mentally, led others out of danger 
The root meaning of the word education is "to lead fort"h.*' 

When danger was for the moment averted and food enough was at hand, prudence 
ma> have directed the channeling of surplus energy into preparation for tomorrow's 
challenges^ From this surplus energy during earliest times of brief leisure, in imitation 
of previous battles, and in exultant hope for future achievement, youth may have 
learned to do sf>ort and to play. Whatever the origin in the dim past, sport, play, and 
physical development arc part of maris heritage and the necess«irv complement to his 
mind's search for understanding and meaning. 

The richest blending of physical and mental activity occurred in ancient Greece. It 
was a rare and balanced blend. Can you remove the dancC and not limit Greek drama? 
Can ycj^ take away running, jumping, and wrestling and not weaken Gi^cek cduca 
tion? Can you subtract military training and not undercut' Greek citi/enship? 

Physical movement and intellectual ideas were intcrrelatc-d. Socrates hammered 
mallet to chisel on sionc before he looked for virtue, .\ri5totk trained Alexander's 
bodv in the Lyceum before he taught him philosophy. 
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It is a challenge that prompts response, there 15 phy5icaI-emoti\e stimng that coin- 
cides with thought. No people, no civilizations rise except against adversity. In the 
desert Moses gamed his insights into the Ten Comrpandments. Along the overflowing 
rivers man first controlled floods and developed agriculture. 

Great as Rome was, it was surpassed by Greece. Rome s overemphasis on military 
training and undereraphasis on intellectual concern led to wanton luxury and ev^tu- 
ally to declme. Where mental wonder is barren and the future holds no promise for 
improvement, then {xople feed on circuses, tiien brute force satisfies base appetites for 
grim specucle. 

AtTnexpccted good often comes out of supposed evil. With Rome in decay the bar- 
baric hordes broke through It took several centuries, but the Teutons who swamped 
pe Mediterranean jnto the Dark Ages fused their virility into the Greco-Roman 
World. Physically strong and vigorous, with large families of sturdy children, these 
northmen assimilated <ind ultimately surpassed the culture they had first smothered- 

Much has been said in criticism of bodily neglect implicit in the early Christian 
scarcli, for man's eternal soul. But monastics' cloistered walks that accompanied holy 
prayer and St. Benedict inspired field labor surely aided spiritual insight. Even in 
ivory towered medieval universities young scholars found physical outlets in exuberant 
pranks, boisterous tavern spon, and unfortunate town-gown conflicts. 

When knighthood was in flower, it married feudal obligation to religious idealism. 
In tournament after battle, page, squire, and knight all enjoyed sport, play, and 
falconry. , • » 

Reijaissance man turned from faith to reason, darkness to light, otherworldliness to 
this world. The blanket of ignorance that had hidden Greece and Rome was lifted 
artd the humanists proclaimed man*s uniqueness. In the new spirit, Vlttorino Da 
Feltre's court school at Mantua was called "The Pleasant House." Sport, play, health, 
and physical development were vigorously revived. 

The Reformation that split Christendom may briefly have eclipsed this revival as 
Protestant groups disciplined themselves in finding ways to God through Holy Writ. 
Out of this reform came three thinkers whose ideas had profound impact on spon 
and play. FirsU John Locke, the English Puritan, whose tabula rasa theory held that 
the mind is like a blank tablet on which exf>erieTice writes. In Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding Locke denied innate ideas. He threw doubt on the existence 
of Plato's divine truths, suppKJsedly irtibpdded in rational thought, which proper edu- 
cation could nurture to fruition in some individuals. Locke's cmpincism had several 
implications. If experience is everything, then all men are born with equal pKstential, 
humaD deprav ity is disproved, and man at birth is neither good nor bad but neutral, 
a being to be shaped by environment and experience. Locke's ideas formed a large 
basis for the English Enlightenment, the French Age of Reason, and the American 
and French Kevolutions. From Locke flowed religious deism and philosophical skepti 
,cism. 

Locke reopened an age-old philosophical problem. Does knowledge cpme from the 
rational mind or from the objective world? This problem was examined by a frail and 
small man, Immanual Kant ^1724 1804), a German professor at the University of 
Konigsburg, in three books. The Cntique of Pure Reason (1781), The Critique of 
Practical Reason (1788), and The Critique of Judgment (1790). The objective 
world, said Rant, is indeed the source of much of our knowledge— but not all. Space 
and time do not exist as realities outside of the mind— neither docs the concept of 
God or religion or morality, or the^ense of duty, or the sense of beauty. These the 
mind of man alone supplies, senses may transmit the crude matcnals of knowl 
edge but the minJ has cate-gories and siruciure whicS give meaning and undersunding 
to complex impressions. In reinstating idealism Kant pointed tb a connecting link 
between the physical world of things and the mental world of idesbs. 
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It is with Schiller that I end this trilogy of great thinkers* Johann Christoph Fned- 
rich Schiller (1759 1805), German poet, dramatist, historian, and philosopher who 
died in his 46ih )ear. It was Schiller, following Kant, who ga\e us an aesthetic theory 
of plav His Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man dese^^es to be* studied by 
physical educators. It is profound and beautiful. Locke had said that the mind was 
passi\e artd that seme impression was all. Kant had said that sense experience trans- 
mits crude impressions tu the mind which through categ^ories of its own pro\ides 
meaning and subsunce Schiller said that in giving mearnng and substance to sense 
.impressions, the mind does so in imagination. Schiller found, the connectmg link 
between mind and matted to l>e creatnc imagination .\esihetics. unites the sensory 
and the rational nature of man. It is this aesthetic link that e\okes surplus energy, 
ph\-sical mo\ement, and spontaneous pla>. it is an inborn desire to create form out 
of impressions. Aesthetics feeds the emotion^, controls instinct, excites and relaxes the 
soul, awakens beautv, and sublimates passion It explains the spirit of romance. It is 
the heart of the creatne act. It is the sublime in e^lucation on which Pcstalozzi, 
Frocbel, an(| Herbart sought to build a better mankind. 

It is easy to wax eloquent about Schiller's aesthetic theory of plav. Philosophers 
ha\e not dwelt sufficient!) on it— nor have phvsical educators 6r their doctoral candi- 
dates. More research is needed on why man pla)s and engages in sport. Perhaps he 
does so to recipitulate die cultural history of his species, relive Uiis ancestors' times of 
danger and victorv, feel anew the trials of old. and gird himself lor battle That is one" 
theory. Let us call it the Recapitulation theory. | 

Perhaps he does so because from infancy he has a will to jpower, to master his 
environment, .to be aggressive and to win, to prove his sup>erioriLy by competitneness, 
to emulate and to match adult strength. Let us call this the Will to Power theory. 

Perhaps it is because he needs a catharsis, to let loose his animal instincts, to yell 
and push and kick and shove and snarl away his animal nature. Let us call this the 
Catharsis theory. 

Perhaps, as Schiller has said, man plays and engages in sport to gi\e satisfaction to 
his creative imcjgination. He plays and moves and strives somehow in some way to 
build and create beauty. Lei us call this the Aesthetic theory. 

Why does man play and engage in sport? Probably for all these reasons. All our 
theories may be but variations of one theme. Man may be ^an unfinished creature 
placed on ^an unfinished planet in an unfinished galaxy of an unfinished uni\erse. 
Even rrian's concept of God is unfinished. Wliat man learns toda) he must relearn and 
redefine ih tomorrow's context Man moves because he luis to move, like the amoeba, 
to find the best conditions for life He must move efficiently for survival. 

In this anxious age we need to strengthen both body and mind \Vc need releas/ 
to soar into space, fresh air to overcome mental torpor, insight to move in new 
directions. Inner form and beauty may help dispel outer dross and disarray. Wliatever 
makes for play in man also offers you. the physical educator, unusual opportunity. 
More than other teachers, you touch a deep well of interest. This taproot is there, 
ricli and vibrant, awaiting only your nourishing direction. 
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HISTORY OF SPORT AS A MAJOR EMPHASIS 
IN THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



A, C, MOORE 

University of Illinois 



^Insofar as is known, sport has been an integral part of e\ery culture throughout 
time. It has occupied a significant place in the life of man and promises to play an 
even greater role in the future. H. A- Scott, in CompetiUve Sports- in Schools and 
Colleges, states. "Down through the ages the sports activities of the p.eople were 
infiuc-nQcd by the cultural development of the era. In' turn, games and sports helped 
to influence the character of each successive culture. Since the beginning of civilization 
p^ple ha\e participated without restraint in the games and sports of the times." 
Frederick Cozens and Florence Stumpf say in Sports in American Life, "Sports and 
games provide a tOUchstonJ for understanding how people live, work, and think and 
may also serve as a barometer of a nation's progress in civilization." 

It appears that the interralationships between sport and other aspects of culture 
(social, economic, political, religious) are incTeasingly becoming understood to be 
more significant. Vet few historians fiill) acknowledge spurt as an important item in 
cultural history. In physical education sport encompasses the greatest area of subject 
matter in terras of activity. Hqwever, Jittle or no effort has been or is being made to 
train sport historians who ara capable of studying .ind recording the tremendous 
impact of sports on culture. \ 

History curriculums or, at le^st, history courses,^ are offered in other disciplines 
(agriculture, architecture, art, economics) .md many of the most notcvsorthy scholars 
in these disciplines are tliose who devote their time to tlie teaching and vsTiting of 
history. To the vsriter's knowledge, tlicrc are no history curriculums offered in physical 
education, the number of history courses offered is limited, and very few professors are 
devoting their time to history. If other disciplines consider the history of dieir sub|cct 
matter important enough to include in tl\e curriculums, why do we in physical educa- 
tion not consider it infportant enough to include in the curriculums? 

Physical education departments engaged in conducting professional training pro- 
grams are confined almost c\clusively-to training physical education teachers, coaches, 
and admi;iistrators, and offer very few curriculums designed to train scholars and 
scientists. If vse in physic.d education hope to attain an academic status comparable 
to other disciplines, our curriculums should have enough flexibility to afford an 
opportunity for ' the training of scholars and scientists as well as practitioners. A 
program of study to train sport histuiian^ in physical educwtion would, in my opinion, 
be a step in this direction.* 

At the NCPEA meeting last year (1903), I presented an undergraduate program 
of study designed for tht student interested in becommg a sport historfan. .\ student 
completing this vsould be prepared to pursue advanced study in a graduate program 
designed to train sport historians which permitted him time and opportunity to delve 
deeper into sport histories and select fields of spcci.dization and preparation ^ancient 
history * mec^ieval history, etc.) . ' 

Since the purpose of this paper is to discuss the history of sport as a major emphasis 
in a graduate program, and since departments of physical education do aiot offer 
undergraduate or graduate programs in diis area, it might be well to consider the 
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objectives of a program to train sport historians and some of the problems tvhich 
might be encountered. F 

The primary objectives should be to develop specialist^^ind creative scholars and 
to stimulate and improve the cjualiiy of research and its use in the area of history of 
sport, A good graduate program for preparing sport historians is one that prepares 
scholars and specialists concerned with studying, interpret^g, and reporting the 
history of sport and its immediate and ultimate need, cause, and ^ffea— socially, 
economically, politically, and spiritually. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, the institution offering the program should 
provide: 

Opportunities to co>er fields of subject matter in which the student needs competence. 
Opportunities to become familiar with existing knowledge in the history of sport area. 
Opportunities to study in related areas (art, history, philosophy, etc.) . 
Opportunities to conduct research. 

At the present time, "'most departments of physical education would be unable to 
provide all of these opportunities because they lack the qualified faculty, adequate 
libraries, classroom space, finances, etc. needed. Therefore, before attempting to 
develop a graduate program in this area, a thorough study should be made of possible 
offerings and opportunities in related areas (healtli and recreation) and in fields 
having general application to the history of sport (art, history, philpsophy, sociology, 
etc) . A curriculum could then be developed using all available offerings. 

It is doubtful that a graduate program for training sport historians in one institu- 
tion would be entirely satisfactory for another institution because the program of 
study would probably be selected from courses presently available in the physical 
educition curriculum and curriculums of other colleges of the university offering 
related and/or supportive courses. A relationship which should be helpful in estab- 
lishing the program may be developed by consulting experts from the related and/ or 
supportive areas who understand the objectives of the program being designed. 

Suggested requirements follow for a program of graduate study leading to the 
master of science degree in physical education with a major in sport history and doctor 
of philosophy degree in physical education with a major in sport history. 

Admission Requirements - ' 

K Minimum requirements established by the graduate school. i 
2 Adequate undergraduate preparation, with major in physical education and minor in 
history. / 
• 3. Graduate record examination aptitude test. / 



Master's Degree 

Graduz^ion requirements for this degree are eight ufiits to include:. , . 

1 Four un^^in ^physical ediftation courses. (One course should be in techniques of 

research in heaJlh, physical education, and recreation, reraainung courses in the history 

of sport area or related to this as^a.) 

2. Two units in history. (One course should be in historical method.) 

3. Seminar in physical education, one semester, no aedit. 

4. Thesis, two units. * . 

Doctor's Degree 

Completion of the master s degree does not automatically con^itutc admission to candidacy 
for the doctor s degree. Admission to candidacy is based on prjivious study and work and the 
approval of physical education graduate authority. 

^ . >s> 
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The candidate iS required to pass exammations in two foreign languages, an oral and 
. written preliminary examination prior to beginning his dissertation research, and an oral 
final examination covering his research. 

Graduation requirements for this degree are 24 units of graduate acdit (equivalent of 
96 hours) . Credit earned toward a master's degree is counted in this total. » 
1. A minimum of eight units in physical education courses. (Courses should be in the 
history of sporx area or related to this area ) 
' 2 Four units in history. 

3. Seminar, one semester, no credit. 

4. Presentation of an acceptable thesis for approximately eight units. 

Fields of Specialization and Preparation ' 

Ancient History, Medieval History, Continental Europe from 1300 to 1648 (Renaissance 
and Reformation), Continental' Europe and its dependencies since 1648< England and its 
dependencies, the United States, Latin America, the Near East and Middle East, and the Fax 
East. Other fields may be accepted in individual cases. 




teacher education 



m NATURE OF GRADUATE PREPARATION' 



• ARTHUR E.'FOURIER 

""Auburn University 

Although my assignment is to comment on ^e nature ot graduate preparation-and 
I assume this calls for a definitive statement-at the outset this task appears to be next 
to impoMfcle. This is particularly true if one approaches the problem from the point 
of view of generalizing for the whole of graduate education. 'Perhaps meanmgful and 
helpful insights might be developed concerning particular ^reas 6i inquiry, or the 
" purposes of graduate education at specific institutions, or particular departments of 
those institutions, however, the panorama of graduate education today defies succinct 
definition and description. 

The difficulty does not lie in any lack of published maURrial about graduate educa- 
tion. In fact, this area has undergone more critical and inSnsive study in recent years 
than has any other phase of higher education. It is more likely to be found in the 
profusion of comments, conference reports, afid findings of studies that have mounted 
to almost intimidating proportions. Numerous institutional, regional, and national 
studies have been made and conferences held which, of course, have identified many 
, problems, but have solved icW of them. 

The explosion of growtlj in graduate school population, particularly since 1945, 
may account in part for the mushrooming of problems which were probably existent 
in dormant or embryonic form prior to that time. The graduate school population in 
1959 60 reached 305,000. It now constitutes about 10 per(?tnt of college and i^niversity 
enrollment and is expected to reach 20 to 25 percent by the end of the century. 

The graduate sthool itself fs one of the newest segments of higher education. Even 
though graduate work in the United States dates back almost 300 years, it was not 
until science and technology were recognized as legitimate concerns of higher educa- 
tion that the graduate school, with its aemphasis on research, came into being. Harvard 
established a graduate school in 1872. and Johns Hopkins followed in 1876. 

Gra'duat^ work in physical education is a more recent development. Springfield 
College in 1891 was the first to provide such work, followed by Columbia in 1901, 
when a graduate degree with a major io physical education was offered. Although 
much of the recent groWth in graduate education has been in the sciences and tech- 
nology, tliere has also been a marked increase in the number of institutions offering 
graduate work in physical education and in the number of advanced degrees earned. 

WTiat are the objectives of graduate study? Historically, of course, the graduate 
school canie into being to give body to the spirit of inquiry, investigation, and 
discovery which was largely responsible for tHe mid nineteenth centyry industrial 
revolution and, in turn, was fed and supported by it. Its primary objective was, to- 
foster research. Graduate study, therefore, functioning within the limits of this objec- 
tive, has been concerned with preparing research scho^rs. More recer^tly, however, 
objectives of graduate study have become .considerably more diverse as graduate schools 
responded to new demands of business, industry, governtnent, aiid^ teaching. 

^ ^Bibliography may be obuined from the author. 
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This is reflected in the variegated degrees offered at botJj,the master's and the 
doctor's level. For example, the venerable Ph.D. has been joined by a host of new- 
comers such as the D.M.E. (doctor pi medianical engineering) , D.S.S. (doctor of 
social science), Ed.D. (doctor of education), D.P.H. (doctor of public health), and 
the P.E.D. (doctor of physical education) . At last count there are some 68 different 
kinds of doctor's degree^ offered in institutions of higher Icarniftg in the United States. 
Also, among 150 master's degrees arc the \f.P.A. (master of professional accounting), 
the Af.S.P.H. (master of science in poultry husbandry) , the M.S.P.H.E. (master of 
science in pubhc health engineering) , and the M.P.E. (master of ph)sical educttfion) . 

The diversification of graduate degrees, of course, threatens to obscure the thread 
which runs through graduate study and marks it from the whole oL higher education. 
Oliver C. Carmichael, former president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, claims ih^l the doctorate has all bux lost its distinction. 

The degiec symbolues at least three years of advanced work beyond tfic bachelor's. There 
is no semblance of unit) m the subject matter covered m the course work, in the kind of 
research pursued, m the objective of the training, or in the quality of the work. Depart- 
ment in the sa^e institution vary widely m their goals and their requirements. Indeed, 
in the same department individual professors differ in what they expect. . . . 

Requirements for the master's degree also vary sharply over the country. Conse- 
quently it^has, to a l^rge extent, lost its dignity and good standing. For example, 
under' pressure to provide advanced work which would qualify teachers for higher 
salaries, graduate schools have approved degree programs that often constitute little 
more than a fifth year of undergraduate work. 

If a meaningful distinction can be made between graduate work and undergraduate 
work, it may, perhaps, be found in concerns dealing with research. The fostering of 
research was the primary purpose of the graduate school at its inception, it still sur- 
vives, though perhaps only as a vestigial remain in some instances. 

An identification of the nature of graduate education, beyond that which is revealed 
by the time honored research objective, remains elusive. Even the research emphasis 
^ of graduate study has received a great deal of attention and no small amount of 
criticism— criticism which has come from opposite directions. There are those who 
deplore the mongrelization and multiplication of graduate degree programs with an 
attendant dilution of substance, which they identify as scholarship and research 
competency. There are others who charge the graduate schools with failure to meet 
their responsibilities in preparing men and women for teaching. They call for a 
greater breadth of knowledge and a greater clarity of understanding with less empha- 
sis on research. 

Perhaps as satisfactory a statement as any concerning the objectives for^ graduate 
work IS the one developed for our own profession which came out of the National 
Coirf^cnce on Graduate Study in Health Education, Physical Education^and Recrea 
tion, held at Fere Nlarquette State Park, Illinois— 

m * , • , 

1. To produce better teachers, leaders, administrative, and creative scholars, 

2. To stimulate and improve the quality of research and its consumption, 

3 To develop specialists who have preparation in particular Unes of endeavor beyond the 
bachelor's degree. ^ 

The report of the Pere Marquette Conference is some fourteen years old. Its purpose 
was to provide guidance and perhaps some stimulation for the upgrading of graduate 
programs in physical education and the related fields of health education and recica- 
" , tion. It might be of some value, therefore, to take stock of where we are now. Perhaps 
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it is not unduly masochistic, and not without benefit, to look penetratingly and 
objectively at ourselves as others see us. 

(ine such person, James B. Conant, in his study of The Education of Amerigan 
Teachers, had the following to say about graduate work in physical education. 

I am far* from impressed by what I have heard and read about graduate work m physical 
education. It I wished to portray the education of teachers in the worst terms, I Should 
quote from <he descriptions of some graduate courses m physical education. To my mind, 
a university should cancel gra^duate work m this area. If a physical education teacher 
wishes to enter into a research career m the field of physiology of exercise and related 
subjects,, he should use the graduate years to build on his natural science background a 
knowledge of the physiological sciences that will enable him to stand on an equal footing 
with an undergraduate major in these sciences. ^ 

Dr. Conant supimarily does away with graduate' work; physical education (and 
I presume, in the related fie his of health education and recreation) and suggests what 
he considers to be a satisfactory substitute. Of course, his forthright, unequivocal 
statement is not designed to endear him to members of the profession. It is much 
more likely to evokjs angry responses which dismiss him as an unqualified critic, 
relegating him to the role of academician, egghead, impractical dreamer, and idealist. 
This might be heipful as preventive therapy in the management of one's emotions, it 
will not do as a responsible answer to his charge. * , . 

As a matter of fact, perceptive and reflective members of the profession will concede 
that there is more than a little evidence which recommends taking his comments 
seriously. They will also acknowledge that he has been (^inently fair in his study and 
analysis of the education of teachers. One needs only to read James D. Koerner's 
recent book entitled The Mneducation of American Teachers to be almost grateful' 
for a Conant. ' ► ^ ^ 

Perhaps one of the more obvious reasons why Dr. Conant came to the conclusion 
he did is that physical education has suffered from a lon^tanding case of split 
personality. Conant's comments would seem to point this up. On the one h^ind he 
identifies physical education as Education,-' on the othej- he implies its potential 
legitimacy as a discipline m its own right A perusal of catalogs and graduate bulletins 
reveals that the affliction is well developed. 

In the latter part of the last century, physicM education was well on its way toward 
emerging as a discipline with a well defined and manageable body of knowledge. In 
response to almost revolutionary conceptual changes in educational philosophy and 
ps^hology in the early twentieth century, physical education became progressively 
more eclectic, fragmented, and difficult to define. At some p>oint in this period 
(perhaps the histi^ri.uis could tell us more precisely when) , physical education reached 
a fork in the road as it moved toward its own maturation .uid fulfillment. One path 
pointed toward pedagogy and the otlier toward a body of J^nowledge dealing with 
physical movement. It moved neither to the right nor tjlie left, but astraddle. Al- 
tljough (his feat is not particulary dfficult at the point of origin, it becomes increasingly 
more trying, as the fork widens. * • 

Even a superficial examination of college catalogs reveals several symptoms of a 
split personality. Within the structure of higher education, physical education njay 
be located in a college of arts and sciences, in a school of educ^^tion, or in a sort of 
academic no mar\i^i4lfifiki called a division. Perhaps the latter is^ in fact, the most apt 
descriptive term if physical education does, indeed, have a divided personality. 

Functions performed by departments of ph)sical education also reveal symptoms. 
Physical education, on the one hand, claims kinship with those departments which 

2Capitalized to distinguish professional education from education in general. 
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provide services in the area of general education, and, on the other, witli professional 
schools or depar/tmciits whose tesponsibility it is to prepare teachers. 

Even within the pedagogy framework the split nature of physical education is 
apparent. It offers eourses in teaching mediods, cla'^s organl^ation, and program 
administration as uue part of us subject matter inajoi^^while at the same time it 
provides content courses such as physiology of exercise, kinesiology, the history and 
sociology of. sport, and physical sports skills as the other part of its major. 

The attachment to pedagogy leads to a multiplicity of courses to Cover the hundreds 
of tasks that teachers need to perform. U leads to the servicing of teachers^ in summer 
programs and through extension courses with little or no regard to distinctions that 
should be made between undergraduate preparation and graduate work. An examina- 
tion of graduate bulletins readily confirms this to be the case. , 

At one state university, a course entitled Tests and Measurements carries graduate 
credit and is described as "techniques to detenriine abilities, needs, and placement 
in the physical education progr-im." At another, a course with the same title and a 
similar ilescription carries undergraduate credit. At a third, Introduction to Tests and 
Measurements carries graduate credit. At another fchool. Officiating Major Sp6rts is 
a graduate course. At still another. Teaching Individual and Dual Sports i^ listed as 
a graduate course. At a large state university, graduate course listings include Coach- 
ing Football, Instruction in First Aid. Folk and Square Dance (three hours of labora- 
tory work) . At another school. Coaching Football (study of team strategy and offen- 
sive and defensive formations for secondary and college football coaches) is offered 
as a graduate course. Perhaps^^ome reform could be introduced here to segregate the 
losers from the winners and restrict them to an undergraduate course. 

If these, by chance, are the course descriptions that Conant refers to, he is to be 
congratulated for his restraint. These course listings reveal no discernible rationale 
upon which a graduate program is predicated, they indicate no body of knowledge at 
the undergraduate level upon which advanced work would be based, and they give 
no clue as to what the profession considers to be a program of advanced work in 
physical education 

Critics, such is Koerner, generally regard Education as having poor credentials as 
an academic discipline. That facet of physical education which relates to pedagogy, 
therefore, share^responsibility with Education for the quality of those credentials- 
whatever they may actually be. The one aspect of physical education which does 
exhibit some characferistics of a discipline suffers from a lack of focus and depth of 
scholarship. Consequently, at both the undergraduate and (graduate levels, the critics 
find little mtrit in either aspect of physical education's dual personality. 

It ma*y be some small comfort, however, to know that all of the confusion in gradu- 
ate worlt is not restricted to the field of physical education and that it is not alone in 
its vulnerability to criticism. Doctoral programs which hav<;,been developed recently 
irfsTi^i areas as agriculture, business administration, home economics, and engineering 
are similarly assailable. Dr. Carmichael, in his recent book entitled Graduate Educa- 
' tion: A Critique and a Program, points out that - ^ ^ 

The public has sl right to expect more consistency and less confusion than is minifcst in 
the \!jO master's and 68 doctor's degrees currently listed in colldge and university cata- 
logues. . . The universities cannot justify the present confusion. Failure to meet thpir 
obligation to restore order and meaning m this area might jeopardize tlteir autonomy and 
end in their forfeiting some of the privileges that have traditionally been considered 
essential to their proper functioning. f 

He deplores the lack of uniformity in degree requirements, the la.ck of comhion 
content in the doctoral programs, the failure in practice to sct^ time limits, and the 
lack of agreement concerning the character and purposes of the dissertation. 
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Perhaps a &rsi step toward developing a uAifted body of knov^Iedg^ In phnjcal 
education could be uken jn sifting p>edagog\ from subject matter Sudi a step would 
be based on the assumption that pedagogy ihe Laziness of die school or depanmeni 
of education. Courses in methods, or^nization^ and idministrauon might find a 
home in that area of professional work. Uliere relations are not strained bet>*een 
departments of physical education and schoob or deparimenis of education ii is not 
at all inconceivable that v^orking arrangeraents might be m^de for joint appointments 
or for the provision of aciyisory and or consultant services in connection v^ith peda- 
gogical problems {^culiD to physi.caJ education - 

A second step would be concerned v^ith determining the natur* ajid scope*of. o4ir 
subjea matter. In this respect, notev^orthy efforts have already been made at the 
University of California at Lc^s Angeles The rationale of physical education at tCLA 
is that concerns dealing v^ith human movement compr^^se an area of inquiry whidi 
IS worthy of disciplined scholarship and research and that it will yield up a conse- 
quential body of knovrledge. Some of the broad problem areas v^hich have been 
identiEed at UCL.\ hav^o do v^ith the kine^ological nauire' of man, development 
of man through movementr*^evelopment of movement Capabilities, the in4ivid.aals 
variables affecting movement, environmental variables infiuenciog human movement, 
man's control of his environment through movement, and movement as human 
cxprc»ki^. 

Until physical education takes these t& fc jsteps, its graduate work is likely to remain 
confused, fragmented, and, in too manf^mstances, even puerile. . f 




PREPARATION FOR 
PHYSICAUHfUCATiON SPECIALISTS' 



MARLIN M. MACKENZIE 

, ^ * ^ Teachers Ct>llegey Columbia University 

The context of Uic ensuing recommendations for preparing phy^sical education 
^»pecialisi5 IS characterized by criticism and controversy. Criticism is being leveled at 
the meaJiinglessness of physical edi^cation and the poor prepara^on of physical educa 
tion specialists, controversy anses out of views regarding the preparation of all 
educational specialists^ 

Criticism 

James B. Conants criticisms represent typical castigations of the field of physical 
education and its specialists. In essence, he sees little meaning in physical education 
and rccommenS^ that graduate work in physical education be cancelled. Conant seems 
to argue that physical education is not a part of liberal education on the grounds that 
it does" not seek . , to enlarge the understanding, to develop respect for data, and 
Co strengthen the ability to thmi ^Uid to act rationally.' Conant recommends cancclla 
tion of graduatji y^ovk. in physical^ education on the basis of the theme of his book— 
superficiality of preparation of education spe^altsts. 

^iBibliograpby may' be xrt>tained from the author. q 




Controversy 

Two fundamental issuer dividt teacher education (a> Gtneraj \ersu5 speciahzed 
pieparauon. and [h] comnior) versus di\er'Mfied require-menis 

The &e-ld of ph\sjcj^ educutiarz-in pirucular is in the mids: of the-K- controversies 
becau:se, in m% personal opinion, phvsiCdl educators are ' jacks of all trades and^ 
masters of none" Emphasis in the prepuratioA of ph^iical educators over the %ear5 
has, for the mast 'part, fo<:u>ed unrejh^aRjlU on trvifig to make one capable of serving 
in phvsical education as -vstll as ix^one or more other fulds, such as health education, 
safet) educat>on. driver education, communitv recreutiun camping, ar^d rehabilitation 
In addition it. has been the unrtali>tiC e\pretati<5n that the phvsicai educator should 
be capafcle of teaching a v^ide vanetv of physical activities' T"hese t\so expectations 
in the preparation of phvsical educators repre-sent tv^o basic reasons "vshv phvsifal 
education lacks meaning c^ndjietice public support 

^t IS in this context of criticism and controversv, then, that I seek to develop a 
th^reiical framework for prepari^g'a phvsical education specialist In essence. I seek 
a balance of general and speeiuli^ed education ar^d a miQimum o,f con^non rcejuirc- 
ments for persons preparing to str>e spcuaiists in onh one field Moreover I \iew 
the preparation of pfivsicul education specialists as a part ^f a long range, sequential, 
and cohesive pHitern of experiences In wev\ of time and space limitations, this paper 
deals primariK vsith'* preparation through the masters degree^ although some considera- 
tion IS given to post master's degree studv. 

Redefinition 

As onC peruses recent phvsical education literature, a is clear that physical educatJon 
is being redefined in terms of the science (and art; of humar^ movement. This 
redefinition in turn calls for rethinking undcrjgraduate and graduate preparation to 
fit the speti^isi for newlv defined tasks tJnderhing the proposals vshich follovs is 
the assumption that the phvsical educauon specialists' role is not yet fully defined 
since the speciality itself is undergoing change 

This stale of affairs is perhaps the most fundamental problem facing the physical 
e'ducator. a. is essential that physical' educators clarifv their intentions, Qnce they 
know uhat the\ should be about a uill be Ic-ss, difficult to prepare them Consequently, 
•a major part of the preparation of physical education specialists should focus on the 
nature, purposes, and limaaiiom of their specialty 




Four Stages of Preparation 

.\lthough the focus of this pape;- is graduatT'^ducation, particularly at the master's 
degree levW. a is necessary to di'vcuss bneflv pre -college din^ undergraduate educat 
as foundational to ^aduate study .ind as a part of a teacher preparation continuum 
The notion that one becomes a specialist in phvsical education after four \ears of 
baccalaureate education must be dispelled, lest superficiality be perpetuated. :f 

One could vicv^ the preparatioti of physical education specialists in four stages 



Stage 1 — Attitiidinal and basic skill development 
Stage 2— Liberal education and human movement 

Stage 3— Beginning leaching ^ 
Stage 4- Advanced teaching, administration research leadership or teacher education 



Stage 1, representing school scan (K 12), focuses on the development ^f positive 
attitudes tov^ard physical ediicauon and^e^cli>pment of fundamental movement and 
basic sports skills Stage 2. undergraduate education, focuses on the goals of liberal 
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educauon and the knw ledge and competencies of the Held of human ZBo^ement. 
6ugc 5, occumng at the master * degree level, focuses on education^ and the appLca 
tion o£ knwlcdgc about and competence in human movement to teaching. Stage 4, 
^t masters' degree prcparauon, has one of several objectives— advanced teaching 
cocnpeterice, research leadership, administration, or teacher edjacation. 

Fundiamcnxal to pracucing the art and K-ience of teaching physical education afre at 
least tvrovngredienLS. ^a^ commitment to the value of physical education, and (b) 
capauty tovmove effectively, particularly m the realm of games, sporu, dance, and 
aquatics. 

Commitmei^ to.phySKal education derives from understanding the meaning and 
signifiuincc of Kaman movement to life. It is highly probable that young people who 
have been e^pc^d to vital programs of s^ool physical education and have had 
opportunity to thmk and talk about the role of physical activity^ in their lives will 
de\elop good.feeLngs toward physical education. In turn -they may choose it as their 

Xlife \\ljether pavsical education becomes a career or not, a meaningful program 

at least affects future daxpayers and members of institutional boards of control who 
might lend support to subsequent programs of physical education. 

The capaaty to move ftffecttvely is a basic tool of the physical education teacher. 
Without it he cannot demonstrate and probably cannot understand or recognize the 
critical elements to be uugfu or correaed. Further, it is .highly unlikely (although 
not proven), if basic skills are>^not learned before college years, that they everA^41rbc^ 
learned during college, except 6i coursd>y a few inherently -skillful persons who ware 
never exposed to physffcal educalion. 

Thus prerequisite to admission^ ^o an undergraduate program of studies, with a 
major area of concentration in hu^i^ movement, should be awareness of ^e mean 
ing of physi^l education and dcii^onstrated proficiency in basic mo^^ement skills 
related and applied to a variety of gashes, sports, dances, and aquatics. ^uch a require 
ment will free the^student to concentrate on, and be challenged by^ advanced knowl 
edge and competence. ^ /^"^^ *^ 

Rigid enfotcement of the& prerequisites to^ay would e liming a number of worthy 
candidates in view of limited f>ubLc school opportunities for good physical education. 
Thus a vfaiver might be granted for two' years to allow ^me prospeaive candid^cs 
to make up their defidendes with a program over ^rid above their regular^ work. 
Enforcement of the prerequisites imphes the availability of reliable instruments to 
assess leveb of atuinment and further, that tl^e desired levels of atuinment are, 
indeed, vahd prediaors of successful teachings iThe lack of such Instruments should 
tiot deter gross efforts to assess potential success, while refined prediaive tests are^ 
under development. 

STAGE 2 / , '* ' 

Also fundamental to becoming a skillful and effective physical education teacher is 
possession of a liberal education togciher wuh broad understanding of and competence 
in the science of human movement. These two goals appropriately could be considered 
as mutual, but not separate, foci of four years of undergraduate education. 

* \ 

Liberal Education . 

Conant aptly conveys my view of liberal education when he ^quotes one of his 

friends: , • 
« 

\\c ara dose to the mark if we conceive of it Pibcral cducationfj as a process ^nd as an 
aspiraoon. A Lberal educauon . . . is a process begun in childhood, carried on^ through 
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a vailing number of )ean of schooUng, and best toted b> the momentum it smuins in 
adult life It 15 characterized h) What it aspire^ to, raiher than by what it embraces, it 
.aims to enlarge the understanding, to develop respect, for data, and- to strengthen the 
abiht) to think and to act rationally. Accordingly! th^ process of educating liberally is not 
confined to the claisroom and is not arcumscribed by ihe subjects dt $tu4y or the cxpen- 
enca which may contribute to u. It seeks to produce an informed, inauinng, and judiaous 
habit of mind rather Uian particular abilities. , « 



nauinng, and jud 

( ^ 



Earl J. McGraih, refiowned investigator of the role of general education in the 
preparation of professiunals in many fields, views the liberally educated man as one 
who possesses essential knowledge and ^kill derived froiia the various disciplines, is 
skillful in the application of that knowledge for the 'solution of problems affecting 
him^lf and society, and can cultivate traits of personality and character to faciliute 
interpersonal relations. . • 

No lo'ngcr is it possible to view general (liberal) education as the "common experi- 
ences required of all educated men and women." The "knowledge explosion" has 
tempered our concepts, such that general (liberal) education is characterized by its 
functional application. Thus liberal education, during the undergraduate years, should 
have relevance for^he student of human movement who is coruidenng physical educa- 
tion as a career. There is just too much "general" knowledge and too many "general" 
competencies for one person to grasp and develop. Thus there must be judicious 
selection of liberating experiences thai have relevance for one's specialty. This concept 
suggests close cooperation and articulation between departments representing funda- 
^mental disciplines and schools of education, lest students fail to see relevance of the 
general to the specific--a aitical objective, * • 

Liberal education for teachers is justified on at least two grounds. First, since 
emulation is a strong basis for learning, it is essential that teachers possess personal 
maturity and those knowledges; and irjtellectual capacities which are central to educa- 
tion, lest students emuUie invalid models. Second, possession of wide knowledge of 
'man, his idea^, and his cultures should aid in .-enriching one's Qwn * specialty and 
should facilitate interdisciplinary cooperation. , x 

relevant content of liberal ^ducation for the future physical education special- 
ists includes, the natural and life sciences related to human movement— majhtmatics, 
physics, <heraistr)r, biology, anatomy, kinesiology, physiolo^iy, the sod^ sciences— 
.anthropolc^, sociology, history ,*^psychology, the humanities— literature, writing, and 
speech communication. It is not intended that students necessarily courses in the 
subjects listed above. Rather, It is anticipated that some learnlnp^ould revolve about 
ma^or social , institutions ar^ current and/or perpetual i^ura or problems facing 
society, with studerus^vlewing them from the different vanugc points of their intended 
specialties. This would mean interdisciplinary planning^nd teaching. 

There is one fieid of knowledge i^n the domain o|^liberaI education that is valuable 
for all men to understand, but particularly rekv^nt for educational specialists, this 
field is education as an institution and prot^ion. The tifne has come when the 
liberall) educated man should be educ^ied about ^^ducalion— its roots, purposes, 
nature, scope, organization, and the nature of learning and teachmg. Such study is 
justified on the basis that future support for such an essential social institution in a 
democTacy is based on full undeprtandmg of "'it. Arising from such study should emerge 
commitment tp the value of education together with a general Un^lerstanding of what 
the schools and the teaching profession are Itkc. Such knowledge then might serve as 
a basis for making det^^ions about schools and teachers in one's community or for 
^deciding on an okicational career. Moreover the prbspective physical education 
specialist shoul^ he able to develop an educational philosophical frame of reference 
into which hrcan fit concepts about human movement!^ » 



Two^^^ner major concepts appropriate to liberal education are health and leisure, 
pdjy educated men and \somen should understand the nature and scope, signifi. ,^ 
e, and basic competencies of health ca^e of ^emseKes and tl5j^r offspring as a 
for li^^lng a complete life. Awareness of the \alue of ways to use leisure for 
personal de\elopment or social welfare is needed as work is reduced? ^\ssociated with 
the study of leisure would be identification of agencies and organizatjpns ^evoted to 
recreation. These two concepts, if treated m the context of liberal education as they 
shoufd be, would set a philosophical framework into whidi ph)5ical education could 
be placed and, in turn, reduce the inordinate amount of time currently spent on 
health education and recreation in cumculums de\oted expressly to the development 
oi physical education specialists. 

Human Movement ^ 

A second focus for the undergraduate years for the prospective physical education 
specialist should be broad study of the field of human movement. This might be 
regarded *as a "major" m the sense that the student uses human movement as his 
, major area of concentration. A student would be expected to understand the field 
of human movement in terms of what it is and is not and its roots, objectives, 
methodologies, evidence, and conclusions, he would also be expected to develop 
personal movement competence. " . * 

There are four components to Che field of human movement— socio- philosophical, 
physiological, psychological, and activity. 

SocTO-Philosophical. The socio- philosophical aspects of human movement have their 
basis in areas of study like philosophy, sociology, anthropology, and history. One ol 
•the fundamental purposes of study in this area oj[ human movement is to ^^use 
stu^3ts to see the basis for the meaningfulness of human movement to life and to 
undcntand the reasons behind, and history of systematic programs of physical educa 
tion. It is believed that such study would better fit the future specjialist to determine 
the purposes, nature, and scope of programs of physical education for which, he is 
* responsible. - • I ^ 

Physiological. Physiological aspects of human movement have, their roots in basic 
medical sciences and the fundamental disciplines underling -them-mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, physiology, and neurophysiology. From these 
have grown a separate body of knowledge which is characterized by "kinesiology," 
"physiology of exercise,*' and "work physiology." The focus for study in this area 
would be to understand the physiological effect of movement on man and the-- 
capacities of man to work. Such study should better fit the future specialist to make 
decisions related to "conditiohing" programs ^or specific task performance, 5eq.uential 
programs for skill development and units of instruction to deepen his future students' 
understanding about the eifects of movAnent. > - ' 

Psychological. Psychological aspects of huiban movement have most of their roots 
in psycholo^, some aspects are related to aesthetics. Of all the aspects of human 
movement, this is the most vague and thus in need of intensive search and definition. 
Study m this area would focus on motor learning and performance, expression and 
cre^U i ** ty ' , 'Qnd the relationships of movement and participation in physical education 
^activities to personality^ Such study would serve t6 caution the future* physical educa 
tion sf>ecialists not to assert erroneous or nebulous claims for physical education, like 
"building character." Study in this area would also serve to discover how people learn 
motor skills and thus become a basis for lesson plarming and the use of /einonstration, 
whole-part learning, repetition, reward, and the like. J 

Activity. The fourth aspect of human movement is circumscribed byr physical skills 
related to task performance and physical education activities— games, sports, dance, 
and aquatics. Study in this area would be devoted to skill analysis, skill de\elopment. 
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$tralbg>, tactia, history, rules, and equipment. Although the prospective physical 
education specialist might survey this area and become acquainted With a vanety of 
activities, intensive study and practice would be required in two or three activities. 
Such study should ^develop the "ftisis for defining critical performance factors, analyz- 
ing performance, making cofiecf ions, and thoroughly understanding the nuances of 
rules and equipment^ that future teaching will have substance. It is my observation 
thVl one reason for poor teaching of physical education is lack of deep undersundmg 
'about and %kill in physical activities. This, in turn, is one of thje roots of public 
criticism of physical education. <» * 

It is argued by some that limiting the specialist to preparation in two or three. 
acti\ilies would limit the scope of physical education programs, since most schools- 
are limited to one of two instructors for boys and one or two -instructors for girls. 
This argument is countered in two ways. First, a sequential program o^ activities from 
kindergarten to grade 12 could mean a distribution of activities across th& grades so 
that all activities would not be taught in all grades. 

Second, quality instruction in depth in four to twelve activities (two to four instruc- 
tors each specializing in two to three activities) is preferred over siiperfici^l instruc- 
tion in a host of activities. By employing a staff of specialists with, differing sub- 
specialties (sports) , men and women can complement one^ another. Tliis might mean 
that one instructor serves as the chief instructor in his or her sport specialties while 
being assisted by his or her colleagues in a team teaming arrangement. Moreover, the 
administrati^ie separation of gills' and boys* departments limits the possibility ot 
qualitative program breadth wherein women teach girls and boys and men teach boys 
and girls. Mothers have taught sons and fathers have taught daughters for centuries. 
To perpetuate separate departments of physical education is unreasonable from the 
standpoint of good ^teaching and econoriiy. ^ - , / 

To Review, the focuses for study during the undergraduate years arc liberal educa- 
tion and human movement. The content of liberal education, should, for th^ most 
part, have relevance for studying human movement. The tim^ when liberal education 
is "taught" during the undergraduate program should be based upon a sequential and 
cohesive plan for studying about human movement. One could visualize liberal educa- 
tion occurring during all four linder^aduate years. A balance in quantity of general 
and specialized pre^aratioit is desired with crescendos and diminuendos of liberal 
educatiofv depending upon the needs of the individual. M I view the overall prepara- 
tion of the'^physical education specialist^ I see heavy conceTtfrttions of liberal education 
in Stages 1, 2, and 4, and atsgeriodic intervals throughput one's career. As new prob- 
lems present themselves it is neTessary to review or acquire tfie fundamental knowledge 
underlying solutions to theni. Moreover nonspecialfy study coul(i be a means for 
gaining new perspectives and thus rejuvenating one's approach to life. 

STAGE 3 , ^ . 

Euildmg upgn the liberally educated and highly skilled and knowledgeable student 
of human mavement, the next stage of preparation is to develop understanding about 
education as a field of work and to relate foundational knowledge and competence 
in human movement to teaching. Such should be the focuses (or the ofiastets degree. 
The objective of the curriculum should be to develop skillful teachers of* physical 
education- by combining internship experiences with fonnaj courses and seminars. 

One could argue that earlier application of knowledge about human movement to 
teaching jwould reinforce aijd motivate learning. Indeed, sud) experiences as planned 
jchool visitation and directed observation of teaching would be valuable undergrad- 
uate and ^graduate experiences and should be Included where relevant. 
< In essence the master ]s degree curriculum would focus, on education and physical 
education over twelve months of stLviy, beginning wiih^ Ipfmal ct)ursc work in the 
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suxuner, followed by a limited number of courses and supervised inteffiship during 
the academic ycaV, and pijssibly concluded with a one month program Of study tp 
d^_i\_S meaning^ out o^the previous year and Jo plan for the next year of teaching. 

Educqiion * ' ' ^ ^ 

Experiences and courses^ pcruining to education as' a field of work seek to begin, at 
least, to reach the following goak, as set out in New Horizons for the Teaching 
Profession, edited by Margarfet lindsey: 

• A vision of the possibilities of education. . ^ . 

• How to use basic educatigmal pnndples relating to the najure of the learner and the 
learning process. . . . 

• Lndei5ianding the underlying rationale of different educational programs and how to 
bring about changes in curricuAuns. ^ 

• [Using] teachiitg methodology and the selection and use of instructional ^materials 

• Becoming an intelligent consumer of educational research and engaging in practical 
* experimc.ntation., ^ 

• Becoming a responsible member of the teaching profession. 

, • Continuing preparation for intelligent participation in community life as a spokes;nan 
♦for education. - ^ / . 

Another abjective of course work related to education in general would be the 
nature of the organization of educational institutions and general principles of admin- 
is tpation/Such knowledge would faciliute cooperation and serve as ^ basis for helping 
the physical education specialist to administer his own program, a task he is often 
called upon to io: ^ • ' 

Physical Education ^ 

Experiences related to physical education include course work and on the job 
experience. Course work would focus-ont ^ • . ^ . 

The philosophical bases and purposes of physical education and its role in education. 
Physiological and psychological, hicton relating to the teacher s role hi facilitating motor 
learning. ^ ' ' ' 

How to teach ino or three 'activities with cmphasis^ on teaching methods and devices, 
analysis of fundamcnial movements and coordinated skills, problc^ns of Icaraci^, safety 
concerns, and essential equipment! - ^ \ 

Examination of^the present futus of physical education prc^aras and study of "frontier" 
programs. ^ ^ * - "^/^ v 

How to develop sequential programs of physiqjil education. Including Syllabus, course 
' outline, and lesson-plan development. 

Study of jid^inistraiae fi^ictions and problems related to personnel, program, fajdiities and 
equipmcrU; ' ^ •* • 

Pnnuplcs and methods In, selection ahd use of available tcits to assess performance'' and 
to evaluate ^rograms.^ . , T 4 

lnternsl}ip. Un<fei the tutelage of a master.#teacher and clinical prbfe^or, students 
would work (with pay^ five piornings or afternoon^ per week for an academic year. 
A review and discussion of their work experiences \spu\d be the subject of a weekly 
two-hour seminar;^ SeAinar topics would be presented by students baseS upon prol> 
lems Or issues arising from dieir jobs. Assignments growing out of formal coUpe work 
would have reliance for the internship "^Kperience. 
" r\ . 

. 2Takcn in part from an unpublished repoftv "Proposed Master's Degree Curriculum in 
Physical Education, ' prepared by physical education specialists at Tcachen College, ^lumbia 
University. ' ' 
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Assuming that a candidate for a master's degree has completed the undergraduate 

program described above (Stage 2) and assuming that he is medically fit to embark 

upon a career requiring vigorous physical activity, a sequential program of study 
might appear as follows:* 

Summer Session v 

Education and society , 2 lem. hri 

Psychological foundations of education 2 i6n. hr. 

^ Dcvclopmcnul psychology • - 2 lem! hr. 

Introduction to educational research and plaiming 2 icm. hn 

General course in ciurriculum development , - 2 scm. hr. 

" ' / • Total 10 lem. hr. 

Autumn Sen^ester y ^ 

Philosophical fpunda^ions of physical education 5 fan. hr. 

Motor leamhig and performance j 

Teaching of (I iport) ' 2 scm! hr! 

Overview of public school administration 2 scm. hr. 

Internship seminar . , • • 1 j^m. hr. 

Total 11 scm. hr. 

Spring Sonester 

Teaching of (2 iports)- ' ,cm. hr. 

f rograms of physical education * 2 lem. hr. 

Administration of physidtl education n % sem. hr. 

Evaluation in physical education ^ 2 scm. hr. 

Internship seminar * 1 f^m. hr. 

Total n scm. HS^ 

Grand Total 32 scm. hr. 
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Noticeaoly absent from the above curriculum are (joursei in health education and 
rccrcadon. Traditionally preparation in the three fields— physical education, health 
education, and recreation leadership— have been combined in varying degrees, the 
assumption being that there is much in common between them. It is contended here 
that there is little in common in terms of philosophies and task performance. Com- 
monality, however, does exist at the level of general objectives as with other areas of 
the curriculum; also commonality exists between the preparations of health education 
and physical education specialists at the level of basic medical sciences. Beyond this, 
commonality has been imagined and incoherent. ' 

The criticism that physical education personnel are "jacks of all trades and masters 
of none" emerges, in part,, from the traditionally irrational expecution that they also 
serve concurrently as driver education instructors, hygiene teachen, guidance counsel- 
Ion, and commtinity recreation directors. Each of these positions are specialties unto 
themselves. The physical education specialist alone has enough to be learned without 
diluting his studies; mc|reoyer his energies on the job should not be spread too thin. 
Such dilution of energy has resulted in watered-down programs of physical education 
that,' in turn, fail to gain support by educators and laymen.^ 

Omitted also from the; master's degree curriculum are experiences pertaining to 
adapted physical education. Persons using the rehabilitati\e modalities of massage, 
hydrotherapy, electrical stimulation, and heat^ combined with protective strapping, 
prothesis and spedal exercise with persons possessing temporary or handicapping 
defects are, indeed, specialists unto themselves. Preparation for this specialty should 
be the focus for a separate master's degree, built upon many of the experiences 
described in Stage 2 ind. containing some of the experiences required in Stage 1 
Further discussion of this subject is beyond the competence of the author. . 

•Adapted from mastcn degree curriculum for physical education spcdalisis, Teachen 
College, Columbia University. 
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STAGE 4 ' ' • . 

^ A review by, ihf author of requirements for Ed^ and Ph.D. degrees for physical 

education specialists at 33 colleges and univcrjui^approved by the National Council 

for Accrtditation of Teacher Education revealed no pattenji of experiences. Further. 

only one or two institutions had established any subspecialty fi^cuscs around which 
- is planned a cohesive set of experiences. Although some institutions may have cohesive 

programs of study for post master s degree candidates, neither printed ^lor mimeo- 
'graphed materials reflect anything specific. This is judged as unfort^inate* since all 

students need a central focus to which they can relate their ^tudy. 
It is contended here that emphasis for post master's degree study, Stag^ 4, should 

emerge fcom the nature of major task responsibilities pcrfonncd in the specialty. 

The focuses might ii;iclude such tasVs as administration, research leadership, teacher 

education, or the furthering of teaching expertise. Coupled with advanced study in 
% the specialty, in^e general fijld of education, and in liberal education, should be 

either a field project and report or a dissertation for doctoral candidates. 

General Field ol Education " \ ' 

<> * • 
Advanced study in the general field of education should include:"* , ♦ 

y The Nature of Education. Each student should have a useful understanding of the l^jjstod- 
cal, philosophical, and social bstses of education, to penml him to evaluate 4evelopments 
in his specialization in the context ^bro^d principles and policies, and to provide a 
common me^s for communication and' action with professional colleagues in other 
specialties. , - , * / 

The Nature of Persons and of Learning Processes. Each student should understand the 
process of learning, and have some acquaintance with the personal, developmental, and 
^social factors which affect behavior and learning, with relevance lb teaching and other 
educational processes intdived in his specialization. / ^ 

^Thc Methods of Evaluation and Research. Each student should understand (a) concepts 
and techmqucs used to evaluate educational processes and/j^roducts relevant to his 
specializa/ion, and (b) research methods used to expand knowledge in education. 

/ ' ' 

Whereas the master's degree curriculum, Stage 3, intri»duced Students to teaching, 
post-master's de^ee study should prepare ttle student t<y perform as ^a true expert.-an 
administrator, a teacher educator, a research leader, oya/l^tcr teacher. In addition, 
^ special study should, include advanced courses relatirig to the substahce of the body 
of knowledge of human movement, and current issun and problems facing the field. 

^Field Project Report or Dissertation 

A field project report or dissertation would be l/ased on an investigation or experi- 
ment, closely related to the major focus of advanced degree work. Morebver courses 
should be selected to prej/are the studc;u^ to acconiplish his investigation or, experi 
ment. ^ ' I ^ / « s ^ 

Integrated Program 

Thus career goals, task performance, formal courses, and project report dissertations 
, are parts of an integrated program, of study buiTt^lipon master's degree requirements 
described in Stage 3. This arrangement precludes amassing of points by means of 
tafetena-style graduate ed^c^ation, wherein courses ^e taken at convenient times or 
at the whim of the,«udent. o ' * 



♦Committee on the Degree of Doctor of Education, Teachers College^ Columbia University, 
"Program of Study for the begrcc of Doctor of Education," Unpublished report, December, 

1963. ^ y 
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As previously indicated, delineation of a post master's degree curriculum is reserved 
for anothef paper in view of-the complexity of the task and time available. 

Summary . * ' - . ^ 

Preparation of the true specialist in physical education has its roots in the 
acquisition of favorable attitndes about physical education and the development x)f 
b>sic movement competence during school yean. Substantivjc knowledge of ^nd refined 
skill in human movement, along with heavy emphasis on liberal education during the 
undergraduate years completers the foundation for preparing the 'physical edutator. 
At the master's degree level is found^a study of the application of already acquired 
knowledge and competence to the field of teaching together with study of the nature 
of learners and the teaching processes. Finally^at the post-master's degree level follow- 
mg several ye^rs work experience, does the trues specialist and expert emerge. At this 
educational level the mature student pursues a curriculum geared ta his career goals 
in terms of major task responsibilities. 

This theoretical framework of specialist preparation seeks to belay valid criticism 
of the meaninglesshess of physical educatidri and the, superficiality of physical educa- 
tion specialists. Advocated i^ deep understanding of the field of human movement, a 
separation of physical education from health educ4tion and recreation,^ and emphasis 
on becoming ejqiert performers and teachers in only flfo or three sports. 



REFLECTIONS ON SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
FOR THE PHY^AL EDUCATOR' 

■ r- 

MAX COGAN 

^ ^ CastUton State College 

Possibilities for self-discovery are inherent in physical education. B%ause of the 
particular role assigned to the. physical educator in this culture— as jl symbol of mas- 
culinity and as a figure of identification— he ii in a unique position to influence the 
growth of his students. If the physical educator is to utilize these potentialities and 
accept the responsibility for guiding his students toward greater self -understanding, 
he must also learn to deal effectively with conflicts in his own life. This process should 
be initiated in professional preparation. * • 

T 

Understanding Motivation ' ' ^ 

The motives that operate in the choice of physical education as a profession are 
probably as complex and varied as in the choice of other professions. As in other 
professions, the motives may be negative as well as positive. The physical educator 
with unmet and unrecognized psychological needs may do a great deal of harm 
unwittingly by projecting emotional problems'Sn^o the physical education situation. 
It is entirely possible for a teacher to obtain good results in terms of athletic success 
but to have a negative influence on the personality growth of his students. 

iBibliography may be obtained from author. 
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* For example, a teacher may be drawn to physftsal education to reassure himself of 
his mascuhnity. He may ridicule a student who shows an interest in dance, make full 
of apothers physique, or belittle those who lack athletic ability^He actuallyunay ne^d 
to call attention to the shortcomings of others in order to reassure himself mat' he 
a man. Another teacher may ha\<f an unresolved conflict concerning his own need to 
be an outstanding athlete. He may devote all4i*is ener^ to boys \vho fit this Category, 
while neglecfting the majority of students and only going through the \notions of 
conducting a program. ' / v t " 

Still another physical educator may use competitive triumph, to compensate for his 
low self-esteem. If he projects this motive into the program, ufihealthy situaUons arc 
bound to develop. He may exploit his players as means of vanquishing others, and 
he may regard those students who resist his drive as potential enemies. There are 
coaches who push their players unmercifully. These men are apt to complain about 4 
the softness of the younger generation and dwell on how h^d they worked during 
their own playing days.'. ^ 

A teacher may be attracted to physical education because he feels he is intellectually 
inferior. He regards it as a profession which will not Remand much of him in this 
respect and he may ridicule those students whose interests are primarily intellectual. 
HeJs apX to miss the relationships between physical education and othtr disciplines, 
ana to conduct the program on a purely "muscular" level. 

It is difficult to estimate the extertt to which thelfc and other negative motives 
influence the cho^e of physical education , as a profession, since few 'studies have 
dealt^with the subjM. Undoubtedly, many teachers are influenced to a large extent 
by positive, healthy^otives, but in others it is likely that^ motivation is mix^^ 

Scha^er, in a recent study, received responses from 329 male physical education 
majorsl|n New York City to a questionnaire ^igned to detennine the reasons for 
their^oice of physical education as a-professioh. He found that the largfcst' number 
of'fMpondents stated tha,t they had selected the field because they enjoyed working 
and playing with youngsters and adults in spojrts and recreation. Others stated that 
they preferred physical education to being "cooped up** in a classroom. Some looked 
fonyard to long vacations, and still others were advised by coaches to change their 
majors to physical education in order to remain eligible for a varsity sport. Students 
also were requested to write on "What kind of a person do I think I am?*' both 
positively and negatively. On the basis of responses to this question, Schaffer" concluded 
that only * imal] number of students appeared confident enough 'to describe them- 
selves in a positive manner, and that only a small number appeared to understaiid 
that they had shortcomings. Both conclusions seem to suggest a lack of awareness on 
the part of respondents. Schaffer did not attempt to analyze these "responses other than 
to list tKem in positive and negative categories.^ 

' f 

Acceptance of Continuous Self-Evaluation / 

If physical educators are to accept the process of self-eximinatio'iRas a necessary 
' step toward their own growth and the growth of their stud/nts, the logical place to 
begin is in the teacher education program. Few other fields offer so many opportunities 
for the -student to examine his beliefs and values, his actions and reactions, and to 
see contradictions between his professed and real purposes. This implies more than 
a sterile or abstract examination on a purely academic level. Surface acceptance of 
conce^«uch as the detrimental nature of excessive competition has little value if 
there is no corresponding change in attitude and personal practice. Prospective 
physical educators must take into account the experiences of their own lives which 
arc meaningful to Uieip, emotionally, socially, and intellectually. This presupposes^ 
strong emotional involvement, rather than detached observation. v , 
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The physical education major encounters ^ tvealth of potential laboratory experi- 
ences in his classes, on his varsity and intramural teams. a^Jid in other extracurricular 
activities which may range from dance ^d drama to >veudit trainmg. He can be 
helped to utilize these in examining hfe motives and vaJuesJ^e ethfcs of the profes- 
si6n, and discrepapcies which may exi^t between tlie two. If the groundwork for this 
process is laid in undergraduate j^reE^yration. "the student ca^ continue to *^se it when 
j he accepts a teaching^position anti becomes responsible for the personality grovvth of 
his students. Inservice education programs may^be based on the same quest for self- 
understanding. ^ , . * ' 

The intellectual approach to problems' can provide an excellent springboard .into 
more personal anajysis. For example, Costa has collected a number of case$ dealing 
with problems in professional ethics. examination of these and similar cases could 
be the catalytic agent for an inqu?fy into personally significant situations whicli 
students themselves have faced. ^ ^ 

The factors which influence a decision in physical education may be numerous. - 
Even a situation which in hindsight appears to have been relatively simple' may seein 
insoluble in the heat o^ xhe moment. This is fllu^rated. in a.sitifation involving 
Dean, a high schpdiyjuniOr. > * 

I / . 

Dean was a mcmKer of his sclj'ool's track team, and had shown promise iji sprints and m 
the broad jump. He dcvelopcjtl 'sl pulled hamstring, which, was not a particularly serious 
injury, but wl^ich caused doiWiderablc pain when he ran strenuously. In a closely contested 
meet. with a nearby school, was clear that the broad jum[p would^be^a <ihicial event, and 
this was D^n's specialty. As the jumping progressed, it became apparetit that the team** 
only hope for victory in the event and in^the meet fay with Deati. ke approached the 
coad^nd a5ked ahxiqUsly whether he should' try one fit two jumps. His doctor had advised, 
him/that he would not harm his leg permanently if he warmed up properly and limited 
liis participation, but that if the pain were still jevcre. his pc^ormance woUld suffdr^and 
' he might Icimhen the time required for complete, recovery. Unfortunately the coach ws^s 
somcWBat^iturbcd at lhat point by the lack of team Idy^ilt^ which had been demonstrated 
by several other bqys during the course of the afternoon. He listened 'to Dean and tric4 
to c%lain that this was a decision' which he would have to make on hi^own. but some of 
his anger was expr^ed in 'his voice and Dean felt that the coach Was angry with him. 
A few rainptes later Dean spoke with the coach again and th<py temporarily resolved the* 
confi^<Jt IJjiT deciding that Dean would try one jump. • ^ 

* ^ ' ' ' / ■ 

The elements ^iv*>ych made the" ethical decision difficult w^e thf einptional fai^tors. 
operating on bothJ Bean and^hij coach. Both wanted very miicJivitjb win the meet and 
realized that Dean's jump might contribute to this ?nd. Both Vert also awajrc that, 
although there was no serious .dangef involved. Dean's plarticipation could mpan that, 
■his recovery would be delayed. Dean w^s iji conflict over the natu^l de*ire,to ^void 
pain and a feeling of responsibility to his teanamates who were ur^ng him to jump. 
The coach's annoyance with other members of the team interfered with his ability 
to evaluate Dean's situation, and he failed to give Dean the direct guidance he i^eeded. 
The alternatives available in this situation all were bound to produce dissonance, 
and the "right" choice was, therefore, difficult to letcrmine^ In retrospect, it would 
have been wisct to have discouraged Dean from jumping, but the coach was unable 
to see this clearly at the tiipe. X , ^ - ' ^ 

The process of making ethical choices would be ^i^jiple. if absolut^ startdards/could 
be applied "to all situations. Unfortunately, die jghysical educator will face many 
choices which defy simple, ethical solutions, and iA whiUi dissonance is apt to result 
from any of the possible courses. Discussions of the kind of ethical decisions which 
are typical of tlie profession is another possible method of stimulating student aware, 
ness. Ethical choices such as those listed below may sei^c as examples. * 
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Is the cuuD emphasis placed on winmng m athieac contests, or art the means to bp 
cmpIo)cd given equal importance? Are hcttUie and sadisuc tendenaes encouraged in contact 
sports to guarantee victory, or is concern shown for the de>elopment of positive sooal 
behawor ^n students? Are injuries faked to delay a game or fights purposely sought m 
order $o remote liit opposing stars from the game, or is the game played without co>ert 
sidestepping c/f the rulcs^ Arc opponents humiliated by ^running up big scores, or arc 
the fcehngs and self-respect of the losing tram considered? 

Is a boy calle:d "yellow ii he is reluctant to play wh^ be is m)ured, or is he kept on 
the Sidelines until he is fully reco>ered and no longer m danger of further injury? If a 
boy ha» great abiuty, but is medicaliy un&t, is his desire to play eixploited, or are his long 
term interests protected.- Is preferential treatment gi^en to better 'athletes, or is an honest 
e^ort made to treat ail students equaiJy? 

The followng quesuons. might be po^ed in connecuon with practitg^^te aching. 

.\re the activities included m the program onJy those preferred by a teacher, or is a wide 
\ariCtv of actiutics offered? Are standards of achievement arbitrarily applie</ for all 
students, or is some e^ort made to set reasonable and challeriging goals for each student? 

JSJAptudcnts of all levels of ability grouf>ed together, of ar e ihrv placed in compeati>e 

^fltjBTuons with others of comparable abUity? / 

Are the* sUils uught primanh those of the so-called mafjor sports to ensure talent for 
varSirv teams, or iS prop>cr considerauon given l5 teaching students skills which will be 
valkiable'to them for the rest of their lives- Are school programs so organized that a farm 
system exists for intercoUegiate athleuo, or are activities adapted to the age levels* and 
needs of the students? 

Are some activities taught repeatedly at different grade le%els with little consideration 
for changing abilities, or is the student challenged by the introduction of new activities 
and b\ continuity and progression when repetition is netMsary? Does the ph)^^l education 
depaiiment cooperate in instructional voitures with other departments, or doB it funcuon 
in isoiaiion ie>en from the women s department^ ? Does the physical educator accept his 
responsibility to interpret the broad ^urp<?scs of the program to the communir>, or does 
he ailow ouiside pressures to aficct the operation of the program, e>en nhen this ma) lead 
to unsound «kjgugna] practices? 

The correa ethical choice appears >elf-e\idcnt in many of these questions but, in 
actual practice, numerous pressures m^y make them difficult. A rigid ethical code may 
provide a false sense of security, since there airf" occasions v^hen the strictly ethical 
choice may aaually be opposed to the enighahc choice. For example, a teacher may 
^^everly conceal an intentional error in a teebaU game in order to create ^for a child 
^ a badly needed opportunity for success. From the strictly ethical poirft of view this 
action may be curisidercd wrong, but it may have contributed a great deal to the 
, child 5 psychological health. Of course, this doca,J^t .mean a teacher should ''fix" the 
outcomes of a compeutive situation, but it dc^ do<noiistrate the shortcomings of 
absolute standards. ^ 

In life sljaiations these choices are rarely as logically opposed as those stated. The 
altemauves posed, however, highlight the relationship of the conduct of the program 
to an underlying philosophy of life, and the role.,of the physical cd uca torTiTlnter 
preting it. , \ ^ 

If the entire process is approached in terras of insight and growth rather than in 
finding fault* iht^ involved will feel less rjeed to defend themselves and will be free 
to examine the causes of their behavior. There may be some who will l^y to please 
the professor by surface accepunce of his point of vicvr while going abput business 
as usual. But an the proper atmosphere the xnajonty will raise realistic questions, will*^ 
examine internal and external pressures on themselves and others. Some persons 
' inevitably resist this type of self -examination. As Jcrsild points out, "Thp morc^ 
insecure a person is, the more desperately he will feci the need to remain rigidly ttt^ 
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in his ways. But to one who is secure enou^ within himself to face his thoughts and 
feeling when the opponunity irises, the proc^ is chalknging and rewarding/* 

JersiJd points out that when a teacher he^^'his $tudei?<s in the process of self- 
understanding and self acceptance, he docs not (and must "not; take on the role of 
a psychiatrist or professional psychologist. He states, however: 

Every teacher in his own way is a psychologist. Everything he* docs, sa\s, or tcadia has or 
cojild have a psychological impart. What he offen helps children to discover ihcii resources 
ahd thdr limitations. He is the central figure m countless situauoos which can help the 
learner to rcaliic and accept himself lor wh*ch maj bnng humiliation, s^iame, rejection, and 
self-disparagement. • 

Jersild's sutement is particularly pentiaent to th^ physical educator. The physical 
educator is in a unique positic^i to guid^^ybung men in the process of self-disco\ery. 
He is the onc-^o creates the atmosphere, who can encourage or discourage healthy 
attitudes lovrard masculinity, compeuuon, ethical conduct, aird acccpuncc of the bod). 
His ability to accomplish these things depends on the example he sets in ^ own 
life and on his willingness to face his own problems and stnve. for knowledge of 
himselL ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

Undoubtedly, many professional programs include experiences which offer studenu 
opportu^iities to examine personal motivations. Self understanding might be consid- 
qD&d a natural outcome of good teaching. But good teaching cannot be left to chance 
or intuition; it must be cultivated. 

^ t 



EVALUATION OF UNDERGRADUATE 
« PROFESSIONAL PitEPARATION PROGRAMS 

IN* PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

ROBERT D0LIGEN£R 

^ *' Marshall University 

Conccrp for the professional programs in physical edocauon is n^^Br a 
tion of the space *tge nor the result of^the physical fitneis boom. RaCher, it has 
a process .that surted with the first xjSi^ors in our field. Since the early beginnir^ 
oin- profession, leaders have been coffiizant of problems in the area of proL&ional 
preparation. Even though soihe of these early concerns seem rather narrow o\ndicu 
lous to us today, others are quite sound for then, today, and possibly for the 
A review of the literature concerning profe^^nal preparation re\Cals mierShng 
facu It is readily evident that the cnmculum m professional pref^raiion has co 
sistently been of major concern to leaders in the field. Of almost equal importan 
were each of the areas of indoor and outdoor facilities, llie actual teaching was 
mentioitwi very little in the literature^ perhaps because oi dil difficulty of evaluating 
teaching or perhaps this may be attributed to an 5issumpuon .that a suff wHth educa- 
tion and experience plus adequate curricular offerings guarantees good teaching. 

The literature indicates ambiguity and a lack of agreement in the matter of stand- 
ards for professional preparation. However, most professional physical, educatcrrs 
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would agree thkt ccruirtlBSimaJ sundardi arc Cisenual and indispensable for schoob 
concerned with the preparation of future physical education teachers. Furthermore, 
each of our stu^ients in ph>sieal education has the right to demand, if need be, a 
professional program that will afford him the opportunities necessary to be competent 
in the field of jlh>-5ical education. - 
Addiuonal proof that there is a need for certain minimal standards may be found 

J noting the great differences that exist among institutions which prepare teachers of 
ysical educauon. There are institutions in which the entire physical education suff 
:ompos€d of three people. This staff would possibU offer a major in physical educa 
n, a. required ^hy-sical education program, an intramural program^ and coach six 
jercoUegiate sports. One instituuon may have several gymnasiums or teaching 
uor^ whUe another institution may have just one. Some institutions may have 
excellent physical education activity programs and 6thers may have none at all- 
Surtl) with such wide variances in staff, program, faulities, and other aspects of the 
professional preparation programs in physical educauon, we nee<i some overall stand 
ards that are indispensable and essential for a school preparing physical education 
majors. This situauon is not limited to one sute or region, but rather it exists 
throughout the country. The concern for minimal standards of professional prcpara 
tion for all schoob which prepare physical education teachers is neither a plea foF 
conformity nor a cause for alarm about losing individuality, but rather a plea for 
our survival and recogrtition as a discipline among the undergraduate curriculums 
It 15 my contention that this survival and recogrution depends upon our collective 
ability to define, maintain, and upgrade sundards of professional preparation. 

Sb far, two facis are evident, there has been a concern about professional prepare 
tion^and thi5^<oncern is-^&till prevalent today. Several attempts have been made to 
devise sundards for professional preparation. These have been broad, generalized 
standards that have placed the emphasis on the integrity and wishes of the e>alu3tor, 
rather than on the specific standards of professional preparation. 

Dr. Karl Bookwalter, the president of this assodation*, demised a score card wnth 
speafic. atuinable standards, each of which was weighted. The initial step in develop 
ing this score card was to locate perunent and authontative sources concerning higher 
education in general and the undergraduate professional program in physical educa 
tion in particujar. From these sou&cts the commonly recognized, unique, but related 
and complementary major aspcoB of the program of professional preparation were 
determined. This produced Wn major areas of professional preparation, namely 
1. General instituuonal and 'departmental praaices. 2. Staff sundarids, 5 Curriculum 
poliaes and practices, 4. The teaching act. 5. Service program and extended ^curricu 
lum. 6. Student services, 7. Library-audio-visual. 8. Supplies and equipnTent, 9 Indoor 
facilities; and 10. Outdoor fac^ilities. 

For each of these ten major areas, subordinate second order parts were determined 
For example. Area 2, Suff standard, includes the subareas of number, qualifications 
in their major field, experience, teaching load, and professional sutus. iThen the 
sundards of quality or quantity of each criterion necessary for the effectiveness* of the 
respective minor parts of the program were determined. For example, under Area 2, 
Staff sundards, the subarea, qualificauons in their major field, includes six specific 
Items concerned wiih qualifications, such as. all teachers on the staff hold at leasu the 
master's degree. For each item, partial Meps toward the attainment of each suniard 
were determined. In the previous item nientioned— all tcacheri on the: suff hold at 
least the master s degree— the partial steps towards this arc. 50 percent, 70 percent, 
all do. Each of the ten areas^ their subareas, and relevant sundards or items were 
assigned defensible and useful numerical, weighted values. Values or weightings were 
also assigned to partial compliance for a given sundard or item. So, in the ejUmp'le 
used* the area-staff s(a ndards— had a weighted value of r2I points of I.OOO poinu 
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for the total score card, the subarea— quahficaiions in their major field-had a weighted 
value of 23 points of the 121 points for that area, and the one item or sundard under 
this subarea-all teachers on the staff hold at le4M the master s degree-ha4 a weighted 
value of 5 points of the 23 for that subarea. The partial steps were weighted as 
» follows- 50 percent (1;. 75 percent (3), and all do (5). 

The \alidity of the score card uas established b) determining the logical rele\ancc 
of the areas. subareji>. and items b> gleaning from the related literature and by 
critically evaluating the areas, subare-as. and items in light of the experience and 
background of the author apd rrll'mbers of five ur more seminars concerneffi with 
professional preparation. The j^eighted \alue for each area, subarea, and item was 
established in the* same manner Furthermore, many of the items or standards were 
obtained from sources which were \alidated by a jury \ote of leaders in the field. 

EachNJtem. subarea. an^i area presents a philosophy or point of view documented 
from acrt;Dted literature^ These, are not completely in keeping with my philosophy 
nor the philosophy of the author of the score card. Howe\er, to determine which 
philosophies ^nd standards uere essential to a sound program of undergradua« 
preparation in phvsicaJ education, they uere all included m- this score carc^. This> 
necessitated a score card composed of 355 items or standards. It seems plausible that 
some of these 355 specific, attainable sundards are essential to professional prepara- 
tion in ph\sical eMducation and that they can be identified. 

^fter coediting the score card, re\ie\Mng the literature again, and conducting a 
pilot apphcation, the score card was appLed to selected colleges and universities in 
the state of Indiana For caJi institution the existing conditions, poliaes, practices, 
and facilities were scored and recorded. After the collection of the dau for each item 
of the score*e:ird. the subarea scores were obuined by adding the item scores, the area 
scores were obtained by adding the subarea scores, and the toul score for the i^titUt 
tion was obtained b> adding the area scores 

.^n ajaahsis of the institutional total scores, as measured by the percent of attain- 
ment, presents some significant findings> The a\erage attainment of the total possible 
score was 67 9 percent SK of the ]5 institutions evaluated scored greater than the 
mean and nine scored less than the mean. ^ 

Whereas the actual identity of the^ institutions must remain unre\ealed, it should 
be pointed out that amon^ the top seven institutions, four were stati' supported. The 
average attainment for the fo6r sUte supported institutions uas 77 2 percent, as 
compared to the average attainment uf*64 6 perceitt for the 11 privately sifpported 
institutions that were included in this study. This indicates that in Indiana, the state 
supported institutions.^ generally speaking, are better qualified to prepare physical 
education teachers. 

Two of the institutions classified as state supported uere also desigruted as teachers 
colleges according to their stated purpose The average attainment of these two 
institutions was 74.5 percent Six of the institunons were classified as hi^ving university 
status, because of the stated purpose of the institution, their avenge attainment was 
71 5 percent Seven of the institutions \sere classified as having liberal arts college 
status, their average attainment was 61 9 percent. This indicates that teachers colleges, 
generallv, are doing a better job of preparing majors^for the field Both of the teachers 
collc^e-s were also state supported. f 

.Additional Significant information was revealed when the percent of attainment 
loi each insnnj^iun was studied in relation to the enrollment of the undergraduate 
student bod> "^tle a vcr.ige^. attainment for enrollments ^over 10,000 was 79.9 percent 
as compared to 7Q 4 percent fof enrollments between 2,000 to 10.000, as coipparjfd to 
62 9 percent fur cnroilmenK. l^tuccn 1.000 to LS99. and as compared to 62*1 percent 
for enrollments than (.obo, indicating that the larger the schooK the better 
quahficd m the area of professional preparation WTien the type of institution an 
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the enrollment of the undergraduate student body >verc combined, the same general 
condu5iof«5 can be made. M enrollment inaeases, the percent of attainment increaies 
and as we go from the liberal arts college, to the university, to teachers college, the 
percent of attainment also increases. 

By organizational structure, seven of the institutions ^erc departments' of a division 
or a school within the total institution. The average attainment for these scv^n institu- 
tions was 75.7 percent- The remaining eight institutions vvere depanmenis within 
the total institution, their average attainment was 64.5 percent, indicating that Jor 
the, institutions with departments of physical education withm a division or a school 
of physical education, the tota^j^hstitutions are better qualified to prepare. physical 
education majors. 

The discriminative power of each item was analyzed by means ol an item discrimi- 
nation formula. It seemed logical that certain items would discrin^inate be-tween good 
and poor institutions, insofar as undergraduate professional prej^aration in physical 
education was concerned. Furthermore, using item discnmi nation, these items could 
be identified. Of the 355 items in the total score card. 111 items were good discrim 
inators, 109 items discriminated poorly, and 24 items discriminated negatively. 

In determining the items to be kept for a revised score card, the following tcdi- 
niques were used. The first considcrauon was given to the item s discriminative power. 
Next, by analyzing reactions of the persons interviewed and my experience with, the 
functioning of the items, logical revisions were considered. All items that were good 
diapimiiiaiors were retained. Many of the ite?as that discriminated satisfactorily and 
poorly were revised or ehminated from the score card. A few of the items that discrim- 
inated negatively were keptj, in light of the findings in the ^ literature and in the 
judgments of persons being interviewed: An example of such an item was xhat there 
is a diversity of institutions in which the faculty members have eamedi their last 
degrees. Many of the instituuons have become inbred by hiring -their ow<i graduates. 
A review of the hterature indicates that only ten percent of the faculty should be 
from any one institution. 

In the final revision, there are 235 items which have reduced the score card by 
about one third. It would have been ideal to go back and evaluate these same schools 
with the keviscd score card, in order to again determine its discnmi native power, but 
time did not permit. It, would, similarly,, be an advancement if someone would take 
another state or several states and apply the bnginal score card to see which items 
could be eliminated or revised. However, these two investigauons have not transpired, 
^jto-w have only the material at hand wnth which to work. \. * 

This has been a good educational experience from the standpoint of being exposed 
to a variety of programs, facilities, and points of view. A scbre card of this kind^ 
presents to the administrator of physical education areas, subireas, and items of a 
specific, atuunable nature whtch provide a basis for self evaluation and improvement. 
Also, these recoHimended sundards emphasize strengths and wealyiesses in a program 
of which the administrator may not be aware. Likewise, this score card would provide 
the administrator with defensible evidence in^ his discussions with the college or 
university administraton. 

The score card is by no means in its final form, evaluation is a continuous process. 
The NCPEAM has consistently^ been in the forefront in the area of evaluation of 
professional programs m physical educauon. In order to grow as a profession, we must 
define* and mainuln^^ssential sundards that are carefully designed and rigidly con- 
trolled for every insutuaon ofiFcring a major in physical education, regardless of the 
philosophy or purpose of the institution, d^partinent, or personnel. 

Our survival and recognition as a disuphne among the undergraduate curriculums 
depend upon our ability to identify, implement, and enforce these essential and 
indispensable standards. 
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IMPLEMENTING THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL PROFBSIONAL 
PREPARATION CONFERENCE 



\ 



LYNN W. McCRAW 

University of Texas 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation spon 
lored, in January 1962, the National Professional Preparation Cx)nference for Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation Education. The jeport from this 
conference has been studied by professional groups throughout the United States, and 
efforts have been made to impl,emcnt^^h<^conmienda Lions. Texans have been among 
those who are using the report of the National Conference in strivii^ to improve 
programs in teacher education. It should be noted, however, that the efforts in Texas 
have not been directly a result of the report, since the Texas, Asscj^ation for Health, 
. Physical Education, and Recreation in 1959 scheduled the first of three conferences 
on teacher education. This initial conference was part of a statewide study of teacher 
education in all areas begun several years earlier under the Erection of the Texas 
Education Agency. 

In discussing the use of the report of the J^ational (Conference, it icems appropriate 
to describe, these initial efforts and to explain the present framework for teacher 
education. As in many states, the approval to teach in Texas is based on meeting *^ 
sundards for teacher certificatiorTSTItisJor school acaediution. Prior to 1955 a person 
could earn a general teaching certificate by compleung 24 semester hours of courses^ 
in education and 24 hours in an academic subjecu Th^,>pcrson was entitled to teach 
at*any grade level in his major or in any subjea in i&idi he had 12 semester hours 
, of college credit. The certificate was issued on prescnution of evidence to the Sutc 
* Department of Education that one had completed the required number of houn in 
education and in the teaching subjea irrespective of what the courses mi^t be. ^ 

Since 1955, teacher certification in Texas has been based on the approved program 
concept. By this method the colleges and uhiversities develop programs, and any 
person completing a prdgram approved by the Sute Department of Education Is 
certified to teach. Programs may be developed for the Elementary Certificate entitling 
one to teach in grades 1 through 8 and for the Secondary Certificate good for teaching 
"one's major and minor fields in grades 7 through 12. Programs for All Level Certificate 
qualify one to ^ftdi sujJi special subjects as music, art, and health and pjiysical educa- 
tion in all 'gra^fes. Institutiom were given considerable freedom in developing 
programs as long; as they adhered to standards adopted by the Sut^ Board of Educa- 
tion. For example, each prbgram had to include 45 semester hours of general education 
covering such areas as social sciences, humanities, sciences, and aesthetics, and 24 hours 
of education with 6 hours^ in studant teaching. Programs for the Secondary Certificate 
bad to require 24 hours in a major and 18 in a minor or 36 hours in a major m\h 
no minor. 

In response to pressures from both lay and professional groups, the Sute Board of 
Education in 19^2 revised the standards for teacher education. For example^ the 45 
hours of general education was char^ged to approximately 60 hours in academic 
foundation courses to include 12 houn of English, 6 hours of history, 3 to 6 hours of 
govenunent, and 12 hours from two of three areas of mathematics, scipnce, and foreign 
language. The education requirement was reduced from 24 to 18 hours, and the 18 
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houn is considered a maximum as well al a minimum. For the Secondary Certificate 
the student must complete a minimum o(\i semester hours in each of two subjects 
or 48 hours In a composite ai:ca. The only cobn^osite areas approved to date are social 
studies, natural science, music, and business. Health and physical education are treated 
toother as a single subject, and attempts to obt^n approval for them as a composite 
areJ have failed. \ 

The 1962 standards are specific for the academic«vioundation5, but still ar^ quite 
general for the education and subject matter requirements. Realizing this, the Sute 
Board of Education, in January 1965, created twelve ctomlttees to formulate stand- 
ards for courses and course content In each subject matter* area and for the Education 
sequence One of the twelve committees was assigned the responsibility of proposing, 
standards for health and physical education. In formulating Its recorrmiendations, this 
cominittee Immediately sought the assistance of professional personnel iti^alth and 
physical education After two state wide conferences sponsored by the Texas Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and. Recreation, proposed sundards for teacher 
education in health and physical education were subrnitted to the Texas Education 
.Agency. These proposals can be summarized as follows: 

I The teacher education program In health education and physical ^educadon 
^should develop those competencies necessary for effective teaching of |hcse subjects 
in the public schools This implies the acquisition by each student of the sVjUs and 
knowledge in the physical education aalvities and In the health education xunits 
conuined in the state curriculum guides for these subjects. ^ \. 
' 2 The college curriculum should Include content areas as listed hereinafter for me 
fields of health education, physical educauon, and the supporung natural sciences. 
Each of these content areas does not necessarily constitute a three semester ^'our 
course Rather, institutions are encouraged to combine areas where appropriate ^nto 
a single course offering. s 

» ^ 
Health £dacat|on • 

Personal and community t^ealth eduation 
Administration of health education 
Principles of health education 
Health curriculum in the schools 

Health program, healthful school living, and health* services in the schools 
Techniques and materials in hcafth education ' , 



Physical Education 



Administration of physical education 
^Principles of physical education 
ehhtory and philosophy of physical education » 
■physical education curriculum in^the schools 

Techniques and materials for teaching physical education 

Measurement and evaluation in physical education 

Adapted physical education 

Physiology of cxcrcLw 

Kinesiology (' 

OrganizatioiKuid administration of intramural sports 

Coaching intcrschool athletics 

Athletic training and conditioning 

Techniques of officiating 

School and community recreation 

Skills in physical education activities 
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Supporting Natural Sdcncc* 
General biology ' * ♦ 

Chemistry 
Physics 

Anatomy and physiology 
Bacteriology 

3. Courses devoted to the coaching of interschool athletip and the development of 
skills physical education activities must be in addition to the minimum requirement 
of 24 semester hpurs in health and physical education. 

4, Of th6 basic 24 semester hours, at least 25 percent miist be in the content areas 
in health, education and least 50 percent in the content areas in physical^ education. 

It will be recognized that the content areas listed above are similar to those 
contained on- pages 65 to 70 of the report of the Nationa^ Professional Preparation 
Conference. The nauonal recommendations go much furthet and itemize specific com- 
petencies under each of tKc, content areas. Individual institutions are urged to examine 
these cofljpcten(.ies as they .develop courses for the.va^riou^ content areas. It is con 
templated xhat arddiuon^ sute wide meetings will be held ^n Texas to study in more 
detajl the competencies recommended by the National Conference. 



^ SOME OBSERVATIONS 

REGARDING THE FIVE-YlEAR PROGRAM^ 



VREUBEN B, FR0ST 

\ Springfield College 

Tomorrow we should be able to look back upon today's four year programs with the ««me 
benign smile with which we look back upon the simple teacher training class or one or ^ 
two-year normal school of fifty years ago. 

These were the words of Vincent J. Glen no n as he discussed in 1957 the future of 
teacher preparation. James D. Koerner, on the other hand, expressed a different view 
in 1965 when he wrote: 

. . . but ihe accelerating movement toward making five years of preparation mandatory for 
all new teachers is ill-ad vised. It merely takes the pressure off the undergraduate programs 
lo improve themselves, and it inflicts an enormous and unnecessary burden on an already 
overtaxed system of graduate education. Four years are ample, provided they are wisely 
used. 

Thus is the battle joined. We feel ^ug here and a push there. We , try to think ipur 
way through to a logical and rational conclusion. Finding this djfScult, help is soi^t 
from others, who, dovvn through the years, have dealt with this problem. We find that 
professional preparation in physical education began in this country ^bout a century 
ago with a ten-week course which included instruction in anatomy, physiology, 

iBibliography may be obtained from author. 
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hygiene, and gymnastics. The time required increased rapidly, however, and there 
developed! in rapid succession one year programs, two-year programs ^ind tKen the 
four-year traditional program which became the accepted one for institutions prepar- 
ing teachen for a career in physical educatioif. Whether this occurred because it 
seemed to be the vogue or whether it resulted from a careful evaluation of thcP time 
necessary to acquire the desired competencies is not entirely clear. The desire to keep 
step with other teach et preparation programs no doubt placed an important role but 
all educational programs were also becoming more systematically planned and at the 
same time evaluation was growing more scientific. 

As requirements for admission and selection were betoming more specific and gen- . 
erally established in other^ subjects they were also being adopted in physical educaUon 
programs; as graduate work expanded in other fields it became more prevalent in 
physical educa'tion, as certification requirements increased in number and stringency, 
courses were adcfed to the ever growing number of physical education curriculums 
across the country. Specialized professional education in physical education was now 
demanding its share of the time. ^ ' * - 

Education became more organized. Pedagogy assumed a more important role. At the 
s^e^tiifte th«niberal arts advocates and those who believed in the imporunce of' 
scienrr and technology were not silei^. Sooh^e days became too short and the /ears 
of the traditional college course tcK\few to accomplish everything which was deemed 
desirable and important in teacher education. Offerfngs which were relatively new 
and therefore still on trial began to feel the probing eyes of those who were wonder- 
ing where and what to eliminate. Often the decisions with regard to curriculum were 
decided on a basis of tradition, the loudest voice, or the greatest influence. Because 
almost everything in the teacher preparation curriculum xould be defended on some 
basis or other, the solution appeared to lie only in the increase in the length of the 
training period. And thus began the cry for the five-year program. 

Five-year programs are not a new idea. From the early thirties to the present there 
have, been frequent -recommendations for five, si;^, and even seven-year*^ courses of 
teacher preparation. Thrdugixout this period there have also been dissenting -voices. 
Many of the arguments on both sides of the controversy appear to have merit. One * 
can find, both in the literature and among educational leaders of today, support for 
a position against and in favor of the five-year program. — ' 
It is improbable, therefore, that we will arrive at answers which will go unchal- 
lenged or even present opinions which have much unanimity. An attempt will, 
however, be made iti thii presentation to indicate some of the most recent thinking 
^ and, in some instances, majority opinion with regard to this subject. Two basic issues 
may be expressed as follows: 

1 Shall the sundard program for the prcservice preparation of physical education teachen 
consist basically of^four ycarj (nine months each) or shall it be extended to , include 
a fifth ycar?< 

C If the five year plan is accepted as standard, what pattern or type of program shall 
be followwi? . - • ' 

Recent statements from two widely accepted sources indicate somewhat divergent 
opinions with regard to the first of these two issues. After a week's consulution, the 
125 participa^s in the 1962 National Professional Preparation Conference concluded 
that: \ 

If professional education is to meet the challenge of providing a broad general educatfon 
in addition to upgrading the professional offering, it is essential that institutions prepaiing 
teachers in the areas of health education, physical education, and recreation give cortsiderli* 
tion to the csublishmcnt ofcfive year programs or their equivalent. In suth programs the. 
emphasis should be upon systematic ^five-yc|r continuous preparation for teaching. s 




In a bjjok published a little more thalf3^,.year later James B. Conant wrote. 

On ihc basiS of these agreements, I come to my first recommendation concerning »tatc 
certification: 

1. For certifying purposes the state should require only, (a) that a candidate hold a 
, baccalaureate degree from a legitimate college or university, (b) that he submit 
evidence of having successfully performed as a student teacher under the direction of 
college and public school personnel in whom the State Department has confidence, 
and in a pra^^ce te«ching situation of \vhich the State Department approves, and 
^c) that he l(old V spcaally indorsed teacAing certificate from a college or university 
which, in i5»liing the official document, attfcsti that the institution as a whole considers 
the person adequately prepared to teach in a designated field or grade level 

f , . 1 

It is obvious that all thoughtful and well informed persons do not agree on this 
matter. I felt, tlierefore, that it would be helpful at this point to summarize' some of 
the basic arguments^ employed by those favoring the five-year plan and by those 
opposing it. 

Statements made by proponents erf the plan generally include the following: ^ 

1. Knowledge is increasing at a tremendous rate. Not only is there an increasybut 
an acceleration of increase. To achieve even a reasonable understanding of oujielvcs, 
our epvironmcnt, our society, and the meaning of life requires much more^^fme than 
it previously did. / 

2. The responsibilities oi teachers have been steadily and cor^tkluQujly increased. 
Whenever something is added these responsibilities, oi^pSfatiofi for them must 
also be extended and improved. - 

5. All teachers should first of all be edu^uued'^rsons, because it is so important 
that they be accepted in the academic World, it is even more important that physical 
education teachers be liberally educated. And Dr. Conant, noting the large number 
of them moving into administrative positions, sayy, "Unless there is a change 'in the 
direction of this trend, I conclude that the physical education teacher should -have an 
even wider general academic education than any other teacher.** 

4. The trend in state certification js toward requiring a five year period of prepara 
tion, at least for permanent certificatn;in. To be fair to the students, they, should be 
prepared to teach in all states and for the future as well as for the present. 

5. It is not only in g^gneral education that there is more to be learned, physical 
education teachers must now be able to do more than just teach skills and administer 
exercise. Students must also learn meanings and appreciations and scientific principles. 
It takes much m.ore time than it did formerly for a teacher of j)hysical educatioii to 
gain an adequate background in biology,, sociology, anthropology, psychology, philos- 
ophy, and other related disciplines. Physic^ "education teachers formerly needed to 
be proficient in only two or three activities. In view of the br^ftder perspective with 
which physical education is now regarded, and because more diversified programs arc 
now expected, teachers should now be reasonably proficient in 15 to 25 different skills. 
This requires much more time than has customarily been allotted ih teacher prepara- 
tion programs. ^ •* 

6. Science and technology, with the stimulation from sputnik and the space age. 
on the one hand, and arts and humanities fighting for their continued- place in the 
sun, on the other hand, have all but squeezed out methods, and principles, educa 
tional philosophy, and pedagogy. These latter must be retained if 'teachers are to 
become master teachers. Their advocates anc^ supporters are t6o few to win the "battle 
for the minute** against the combined forces of science and liberal arts and it i% 
therefore necessary to make more time available. 
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7. Other proY^ ssionSf such as medicine, law, ajid theology have longer periods ~'0l 
preparation, these ha\e not only grown and prospered as a* result, but have earned 
added prestige and academic status. If physical education would follow a similar 
course a comparable position could» be attained. 

8. As 125 leaders in physical education, who have spent their lives in professional 
prep^tfofion, agreed after a fullrweek*« conference that we should move toward five- 
year programs, their judgment should be accepted and their recommendations imple- 
mented. The time for ^(^tion has arrived, discussion and study should no longer serve 
as a justification for delay, V- 

These, then, are some of the reasons given for an immediate move in the direction 
of the five-year program. Some additional Ifght may be added by reviewing some of 
the findings of Louis R. Munch, who conducted a recent investigation in which he 
queried 125 physical education directors and 127 directors of teacher education pro- 
grams in whidj five year programs were reported to be in progress. While the main 
purpose of his study was to develop a proposal for a five-year program at Springfield 
College, he did obtain considerable information concerning the opinions of persons 
who had experience in dealing with this problem. With^ 70 percent return from 
the^ physical education directors and an 85 percent return from the directors of 
teacher education programs, some pertinent conclusions were drawn. A few of the 
most relevant c%vere: 

1. Seventy six percent t>f the respondents felt that the traditional four years ^Bre 
too short to prepare, physical education teachers^ adequately and that the five-year 
program was cssentiaL 

2. Eighty-two percent of those replying indicated that there was no ^ye-year 
program in their institution at that time, 

5. The reasons listed most frequently in svjpjp>ol;(t of the program were the need 
for more general education and the expansion of knowledge. 

4. The advantages listed most frequently by those Ijaving five-year programs were 
the provision of greater depth and breadth in the major field and the stronger general 
educational background. . 

To evaluate the validity of some of ^these statements, it is important also to look at 
the other side of the picture. Why are there many who still do not concede the 
necessity for a longer period of preparation? WTiy are there so few institutions actually 
conducting ^five-year programs? 

The arguments employed by those opposing the extension of the period of profes- 
sional preparation include the following: 

t 

1. With the shortage of teachers, particularly in women's physical education, we 
cannot afford to lose one Whole «^op of teachers as would be tht case during the 
process of converting to five-year programs. 

2.. Present teaching and programing in physical education is so poor that we do not 
deserve more time either in the educational programs of those we teach or in the 
professional preparation curriculums. Until there is mor^ evidence of systematic 
planning, progression in content, focusing on educational objectives, and the worth- 
while utilization of time aUotted, wc have no right to ask for more, y ^ 

5. In all education today there is so much overlapping, so much inefficient teachings 
*so much repetition, so much instructing in ^tmoded ways, so little employment of 
modem teaching techniques that the first eraplijisis should be on the improvement of 
^hat we are doing and not the extension of time which will permit continuation of 

' , these ineffideht and undesirable practices. 
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4. The present pattern has much to reconunend it. It provides a planned, step-by- 
step sequence which is iiuw functioning effectively. For mbst teachers it is essentially 
an internship t)pe program. They ttach / few years after completing their four-year 
preparation, theV then return to.do mot^ graduate work, and then teach ^gain. This 
makes their graduate study ftiore meai>ingful and profitable. The emphasis, therefore, 
should be on seeing that aU teachers return to school after a short period in the field. 

5. The cost of a five-) tar program will be almost prohibitive. With tuition increas- 
ing at a. rapid rate this rise in costs will create too great a burden on students and 
par^ts. 

6. T4ie additional time required for graduation added to the increase in cost will 
discourage many from entering the field of physical education. Therefore another year 
of preparation should not be added. 

Munch found that "the reasons mentioned most often for not having a five-year 
program were the difficulty of relating theory and practice and the added financial 
expenses for the students and po^ibly for the institutions." In schools where five year 
. programs were m operation, however, only a few directors indicated any difficulty in 
relating theory to practice. ' V 

The statem^?nts, both pro and con are no doubt vastly oversimplified^ They are for 
the most part challenging but in many cases they are open to ar^pent. Some 
observations seem in order. 

One cannot help but wonder if all knowledge, past and present, must be taught 
Cannot new knowledge supplant the old? Is it necessary to teach outmoded theories 
and principles in order to understand the new? Cannot present thought in psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, and physical education be understood without considering 
all previous theories? Is much of tlie knowledge being taught tollay being included 
merely because it has always been part of the traditional course content? 

As we observe present texts in elementary and secondary schools is it not true that 
much of what was formerly taught m eleventh.>i<a twelfth grades is now taught in 
unjor tiigh schools? And are not high school students now learning scientific concepts 
la languages which were formerly part of the college curriculum? 
And what about physical education? We zealously guard our right to teach skills 
m professional preparation programs. If we could be assured that the fundamentals 
of all of these activities were taught in high school could w^ not begin at a higher 
level and include more theoretical material? Or are the problems of time allotment 
and curriculum planning in elementary and secondary schools so acute as to make it 
even more difficult to add to their schedule than it is in college? ^ 

How long can we avoid coming to grips with the matter of proficiency tests? If we 
cannot stand^trdize the background, experience, and ability of students coming to 
college, can we avoid trying to plan their programs on an individual basis? Would 
not this shorten the required time somewhat? 

Are there reasons, other than those already presented, why we have not moved 
more swiftly toward a fivfi year program? Are we not, in some instances, concerned 
that we might l<Se*% top athlete to a school where he can achieve a ccrtifilate more 
quiclvTy Tm^l cheaply? Are we concerned that we may lose studetits? Or is it because a 
major change sucli as this causes such a convulsion in the organization that it just 
doesn't seem worthwhile? y 

If the fiv,e-year plan is adopted, what pattern should be followed? 

Before attempting any conclusions with regard to this issue, however, I would like 
to move briefly to a discussion o^ the second, that of the kind or type of a five year 
program. " 
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^ There are many who^feel that rfie first two years of professional preparation should 
consist of general education ajid the next three of professional education. Among 
tho^¥dvocating this "2 3 pattern" are some who are faced with admitting a substan- 
tial number of students who have had two years at one of the community colleges 
and/or junior colleges presently operating or springing into existence. Many of these 
have no preprofessional programs in physical education. -For this reason it is simpler 
to plan similar programs for both transfers and nontransfers and the pattern con- 
sisting of two years of general education followed by three years of professional 
education appears to be the most feasible administratively. 

The "4 plus 1" pattern also has many advocates. Those who are convinced of the 
success of the "Master of Arts in Teaching" programs are among its proponents and 
there are also many who believe that a four-year liberal arts base is good for all. Those 
who see value in a planned program of professional education must, however, question 
the possibility of squeezing it all into one year. » 

The "3-2 plan" is a kind of compromise between the "2-3" and the "4 plus 1." It 
also has its advocates and does present a more reasonable balance between the general 
and professional education requirements. 

There are also other variations and patterns, most of which are related to those 
already mentioned. Discussion concerning them will never be complete. Differences 
in local situations and institutional philosophies will result in variations of prggrams. 
Finally, I should like to present a few simple statements indicating my conclusions at 
this/ point in the study of the problem. These are: 

1. The arguments in favor of a five-year program seem to have far greaT?5^ weight 
than do those against. I believe we should move steadily ahead toward the achieve- 
ment of such a plan. ^ 

2, The systematic, integrated, continuous five-year plan where general education, 
professional education, and professional specialization are placed in appropriate 
amounts in each of the five years is the pattern which I prefer. The program should 
be logically an^l sequentially planned to assist prospective teachers to achieve the 
competencies which are agreed upon asiiecessary for outstanding performance. 

5 Careful consideration should be given to the possibility of a "double-major," 
With the increasing emphasis on the importance of an academic major vvrTnay be 
protecting our students, increasing their opportunities, and giving them so^he general 
education in depth as well as breadth by this plan! For example, a five-year student 
who graduated with a completely acceptable major in biology and physical education 
would be well fortified to go on into physical education, physiology of exercise, health 
education, biology or, wi^ some additional specialized training, into administration. 
We should be pleased anddiappy if teachers in other fields as well as administrators 
had majors in physical eduCSv«on. If this occurred frequently it would enhance our 
acceptance by educators and even by those who feel that the development^oTlHe — 
intellect is the sole purpose of education. 

4. Acceptance of students into the professional program as early as possible is 
highly recommended. This provides for better counseling and guidance and as a 
result a better educational program for the student. It has been my experience that 
students who begin some professional work early jn their college course tend to hA: 
higher morale because they feel the> are making more progress toward their goalf It 
also seems reasonable that to give them some work in their field when they are Wghlyl 
* enthused makes better use of the "teachable moment." ^ ' / ) 

^ 5 Bringing physical education majors into an environment of professional appre- 
ciation and understanding at an early point in their preparation has much to do with 
thipir eventual philosophy and commitment to their profession. "The words of Earl V. , 
Pul^ias are worth repeating at this point: 
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The insututiun as ^ whole educates perhaps more profoundly and more p^rnipiancntlVthan 
any specific segmented process such as single classes or teachers. Or, tjic cKpcri^GC of a 
course, the work ofean individual tcachex/is enriched, reinforced, deepen^ and broadened 
by the wider climaie in which it operates. ^ * / z 

If we want our majors to be committed to physical edjijfcation they should, at -die 
earliest oppurtunity, Jje brouglit into as much contact witn the department as possible. 

6- While state certification requirements should Uot dictate professional programs, 
it would be unrealistic to ignore them. Each imCitution must decide whether it i^ 
planning for local, national, or international placement and realistically guide the 
students into a course of study which will B^st qualify them fbr their role. 

7. Many ^things whicli apply to other phases of the educitional program do not 
necessarily apply to physical education. We must be prepared Jko do our own thinking 
on these matters and not^ merely seize upon popular statements of educators in other 
fields and rev^ise our progr^^ on this basis. Five year programs might not be necessary 
to prepare Engjish teache|:^ or mathematics teadiers and yet could be essential for the 
a^ieqyate preparation 9! a physical education teacher. Likewise the "Master of Arts 
in Teaching*' might' be excellent for social science teachers bvit unsuitable in our field. 

8. WTiile it is expensive, difficult, and 'not popular, we must bring more in^viduali 
zation into our programs. Independent study, proficiency examinations, adyisory com- 
mittees, and flexibility in individual programs of study will enhance oip<professional 
preparation. The establishment of such practices will require work anu a certain kind 
of courage and perseverance. ' ' * ^ 

9^We must not forget the implications of the five year program for intercollegiate 
athletics. New problems will need to be solved and new opportunities may appear. 
There will be proposals fot an additional ^ear of competition for athletes and if these 
are granted there will need to be an expansion of the program to give more oppor- 
tunities for those who are unable to make the teams because of the presence on the 
squads of the fifth year men. National and international codes of eligibility may also 
need revision. We should think these implications through in advance so that we do 
not create too muclr of an upheaval in the already complex world of sport. 

1,0. W^e must continually emphasize the fact that most of our physical education 
courses are "content" counes and not merely additional professional education co\irs^. 
If this is clearly explained and indicated there will be less objection to an enriched 
professional specialized education section in the five-year program. It will then be our 
responsibility to see that this part of the program is 'characterized bf real depth and 
scholarship. ♦ • 

I believe, then, that in spite ^f some recent ^^jut^ment to the contrary, there is 
.tmple evidence to support the recommendations for a systematic five year continuous 
program of professional preparatiofi^ physical education. I believe teachers prepared 
in such programs will have more .ofipc5rtunity to exj>lore meanings and relationships, 
to obtain^sound basic scientific information, to become skilled in activities, to learn 
the techniques which help make the master teacher, and^to rtalizc the possibilities and 
challenges present in\our profession. 
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,Pr°P««^ theme for this conference was "Physical Education as an Academic 
Discipline" Althou^ criteria for an academic discipline vary, let me suggest two 
approaches. The fini is that an academic; discipline poss«ses a body of specialized 
knowledge available to the memben of the profession and can and docs contribute to 
the ^eral objectives of education. Certainly we in physical education meet these 
conditions equally with the other subjea matter areas of education. 

The second approach is that, at the college level, an academic discipline h^s four 
basic rcsponsibiUtiesr^a) rendering technical service; (b) carrying on research; (c) 
engaging in scholarly pursuits, such ^ criticizing and intaprcting its field of speaab- 
zation; and (d) rendering public service. 

These are challenging criteria for an academic disdpline. We can always seek to 
improve ourselves in all of the four criteria. Our needs in (b) research, and (c) 
scholarly pursuits, were ably discussed by Seward Staley in his President's Addrfj^to 
the 1956 Convention, For my presenution today, I should liKe to discuss our neS?^ 
rebted to the first criteiia-rendering, technicai services in our speaalty of physical 
education This is our unique contribution to hi^er education. Striving for excellence 
in rendering our servic^ is certain to form one of the major cbaUtoges of our time. 

Further justification for selecting this approach comes from^njamin Massey's 
address to this secuon in 1962. entitled "fesseardi and the Basic Instruction Program." 
He posed the question, nVhich of the problem areas relative to the basic instrucuon 
program are in the most critifcal need of research?" He suggested four problem areas, 
one being; How effective are our teaching methods? 

If we arc to meet the obligations, of the b«ic instrucuon program, we must give 
serious consideration to the excellence of our teaching. If we are concerned with 
.raising the status of physical education and its acceptance by other faAilues, excellence 
■^in teaching is of the greatest importance. 

Process in Teaching 

How should we proceed toward a goal of teaching excellence? First, perhaps, it is 
neces$ar)Lp identify the farton essential to good teaching. The quahues of a good 
teacher ^ tq persoilality and background are familiar to all of us. HoWifvcr, Robert 
Bills, c h a \-cmt t n of the Department of Psychology at Auburn UniveAity, ha/prcsented 
a different and intriguing new concept. He believes that people 4an be descnbed on 
a continuum jErom "stasis" (standing still or at best running in place) to "process" 
(changing as situations demand dirou^ interaction ^iA others) . This process person 
is knowledgeable. He is also a personally well-developed individual. 
^ Dr. Bills jprther believes diat tiv^opc for the future of society and, tieft?fo«u t^e 
goal of oddbtion is the development of process people. There is support for thi^ , > 
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thesis when )ou re iLic the unpossibilit), m locLi)'s changng world, o£ predicting what 
knowledges and skills will be needed^m the future. CiyT^pJuim to meet future needs 
ara. neanng then inuts far expansion. The future ciuzcn must be abje to meet and 
solve problems we can neither foresee nor predict. WTiethqr he succee^f in solving his 
problems will depend not onl> on what he knov^-s b/t Al50X)n his ability to recpgnize 
problems and change to meet the new situation. Dr. Bills VcLevcs personal qualities 
can be developed in students who, with a breadtSof expenence as a base, are growing, 
maturing, developing, and changing and are able to go beyOnd the point to which 
we can take them. Such persons he calls process persons. Teacncrs with these qualities 
are process teachers. " \ 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROCESS TEACHER 

Charactcnstjcs of ilie process teacher, according to Dr. Bills arc.^ (a) A high Ie\'el 
of cmpaihic understand^, that is, the abihry of the teacher to understand the student 
as the student understands himself. (b> A high level of regard for the worth of the 
>^tudenL ^c; UnconditionaLry of regard, that is, there are no conditions placed on 
this regard, which m effea would say. "I will accept you only if yoi^eam, pr try, or 
if you bdiave, etc:.*" (d) Congruence on the part of the tcache 
teach^ does is consistent^ with what he thinks and feels. 




M^URINC PROCESS 

Q«)rt technique of 84 pressing problems of teachers was used to develop^ a' 
measure of prcK^ss* The respondent was directed to placci^the 84- problems into II 
categones or piles of 1, 2, 6, 11/' 14, 16, 11, 6, 2, 1 each. That is,' place the problem 
^iph ts mpst pressing in pile otie, his next two most pressing problems in pile two, 
the ^exfsix most pressing prol^ems in pile three, etc JThe problems had previously 
been rated* b> judges as to their positive negative qualities, their central p«iph era! 
qualities, and their past-future qualities. The s<^rting of the eighty four problems 
formed the bas*s for a qoanuiative me'asurer of process. With this instrument, studies 
were conducted with interesting results. 



STUDIES CONCERNLNG PROCESS . - ' \ 

When pnnapals and suf)crintendenis of mo schools rated their teachers, the ^ffec 
uveness of the teacher was Significantly related to their process or stasis qualities as 
revealed by the problems Q-sort, 

At the elementary level, children were selected in grades 5 throu^ 6. At each grade 
a teacher was selected h ho was more in process and one who was less in process. 
Following this the attitudxs-^T'TKeir children were measured toward self and other 
people. The results wcfeldiat the more process the teacher the more positive were the 
attitudes toward self and others which their children held. ^ 

In a high school group, pairs of process and less process teachers were selected and 
their students given a relationship inventory to describe the way they believed their 
teachers saw them. In other words, the students described the congruenfa of their 
teachers, the conditionally of their regard, the positiveness of their regard, and the 
degree of empathic undcrsundlng of the teacher. It was lound that on all of the 
variaWfS, process teachers rated above teachers who were less in process. ^ 

Afme college level, Emmeiling at Auburn measured the processstasis qualities of 
110 teachers, administrators,. and supervisors. From this group he selerted ten teachers 
who were more in process and ten who were less in process. He then selected a sample 
of 50 students from each of these 20 teachers. He visited their tchools and had their 
Students describe their perceived relationship with these teachers and the student- 
centeredness or teacher-ccnteredness of their methods of instruction. With levels of 
probabihry of less than 1^1,000, students described their process teachers as more 
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spathic, more positive in their rcgaitl, less conditional in their regard, and more 
congruent in the relationship. Process teachers were described as far more student- 
centered in their instruction. \ 

I*ROCESS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION *V \ ^ 

Adapting the result|||tf these studies to basic instruction in physical education, we 
can seif tliat we, tOQ. need to develop in students the abijitics and attitudes of the 
process Dcr>on so that regardless of their fi^tire problems in health and fitness they 
wiU make the changes that are necessary. Out teachers-yes, we ourselves need to uke 
an inward looL Do we rcall> see the acuvities, the problems, and the challenges as our 
students see them? Do we accept all of our stucfents regardless of skill level, penonal- 
ity, or sutus? Do ve aa and think as wc'teel? 

In the studies at Auburn Univmity, effective teaching was not related to method 
of teaching, nor was it related to subject matter area. I feel cmain that effccuve 
teaching in physical 'education tlso requires these elusive yet vital qualities of process. 
The difference between a good ccachef and an excellent teacher might well be diis 
matter of 'process. ^ i 

Research and the Improvement of Tfeo^ing 

• Process" is primarily" a relat^nship between thftfScher and jhe students. However, 
a process person is knowled^We ancl does possess skOls, Thus, along with this rcla- 
tionsWp, we as teachers must plan* learning experiences which ultimately result in the 
attainment of our teaching objectives. Process alone is n^t enough. The second step, 
then, in our progress toward excellence in teaching is the actual improvement of our 
teaching. 

Probably most of us are guijty of not keeping. up with cuhent research literature 
as closely as we should blie. Dr, Nfass«y, in his previously mentioned 1962 address, 
observed that much of the mat^al now lying dormant would answer many of the 
nnrent pressing questions on the basic Instruction orogram. This is undoubtedly true. 
I suggest diat a second difference between gcod teaching and exceDence in teaching 
is the degree to which results of current rtscard/are utilized. 

Role of Practice in >^tor Learning 

brief rcww of current research in ph/sical education reveals developmenu in 
several ^^rclated to improve teachir>g. One such area is the role of menul pracuce 
in the IcSming of a motor skill. All the stx/dies reviewed indicated bcneftts for mental 
practice althqug^ these were not aUviv4 as bcneSdal as actual ph^ical praaicc. 
'Vajidair, using t^e target throw and ire/ throw shooting as skills, fourii menul prac- 
tice as effective ^ffl'aitu^ practice, kidverson found that menul praSice combined 
with instruction vvhidij, placed emphaiis on kin^thetic memory improved artual per* 
formance on the one hand push shot in basketball. Twining found significant improve- 
ment from both physical and meiual practice oh the nng toss. Steel found highly - 
significant gains in urget nhroying by both actual practice and mental practice 
groups Waterland compared tWo teadiing methods and concluded that imaginary 
bowHng movements prior to bOwb'ng improved Actual bowhng performance. Clark, 
using three groups of varying ability levebr conclude^ 'that mental pr^tice and 
physi^l practice groups both increased significantly on the one hand foul shot, Stan 
used British diikiren as sub/ects and found significant improvement in the underarm 
free throw in basketball di^e to mental practice. He also found the imprbv<rmenl was 
not related to initial scbrei nor to intelligence. Wilson used control, physical praaice, 
and menul praaice groiw and concluded "the form of prae^ce produced no significant 
differences in forchand'ai^ "backhand tennis drive pCTfahnanccs. Kejsex^xenduded 



th^t mental practice sigmfic^) inaeascd the muscular endurance of the abdominal 
and thigh flexor muw:Ies. increase, however, \sas significantly smaller than that 
achie\ed by actual practice on sit-ups. 

The appro{>riate use of nl^n^l practice and the balance between mental pracuce 
and physical practice in various learning situations is far from settled. It seems appar- 
ent, howe\er, that <Air teaching procedures should involve an awareness of the part 
played by the mental procesii 

COMPARISONS OF TEACHING METHODS 

A second problem area related to improved teaching is the always present problem 
of teaching method Daiiev and others concluded that the use, of a commercial bowhng 
aid >Mth beginning bowlers failed to bring about better bowling performances Wat- 
kins, using var^ty colkge baseball players as subjects, concluded that 'player^. who 
recened batting instrJ^ion plus viewing motion pictures of their batting significantly 
decreased the number of batting faults. Mohr and Barri(tt found that when college 
prts wr« tatight to-^demand and apply mechanical pirinuples to performance of 
certain swimming traits, greater improvement was made than when such instruction 
was not given. However, Cobane, also with college women as subjects, found that 
undersu^i4+«g^ of setccted principles of movement was no more effective than the 
tradit^^l method in the acquisition of tenms skills. Also, Colville, xising college men 
as subjects and ball rolling, ball catching, and archery as activities, concluded thtrc 
Vrjas no evidence that ins^r^cuon as to principles involved facilitated learning or that 
such knowledge facilitated performance on a similar or Inore complicated skill to 
which the same principles applied.^iWathews and McDaniel experimented with thfr 
use of a Golf-J^ite to visually trace the path of ihq golf swing and concluded that use 
of the Golf-Lite was beneficial to most of the studenu who used it. Egstrom and others 
concluded that practice with a light ball was as effective as practice with a heavier 
ball m developing skilj to throw the heavier ball. Practice with a hea\ier ball to throw 
a light ball, howc%er, was not as effects e. Hall used beginning college bowlers 
separated as to motor ability and found no significant differences between the whole 
and pan methods of instruction regardless of high or low motor ability scores. 
Wireman, experimenting with ways to develop physical fitness, found that knowledge 
of test results was most effective in increasing physical fitness scores. Method (sports 
an'^l games or calisthenics; was not as imporunt. Casady concluded that presentation 
of lectures on physical education in a college service program was related to increased 
physical effiacncy on the part of the participant but not to changes in attitude toward 
physical education. 

Results of any research must be tempered^^y an evaluation of the experiraenul 
design, sampiing procedures, and data collecting instruments. However, even a cursory 
review such as this should cause U5 \o 4sk questions and possibly reevaluate our own 
teaching methods. 

MOTOR hZAWi^ie^^ I 

A third problem area related to improved teaching is the area of motor learning 
in general. A condensation of a symposiuA presented at the Western Society of 
Physical Education for College Women appeared in the May 1960, issue of The 
-^Bh^^l Educator. This is an excellent series of points of view by sojnc of <?ut out- 
standing college women teachers. Treatment of low skilled students and the motor 
learning of high skilled students were among the topia discussed. The basic instruc- 
tion program can never rise to excellence until recognition is given to the problems 
related to differences in the abilities of students. The question fint is' "Do we know 
how skilled and unskilled students differ and the approach to their instruction?" and, 
secondly: **Do we put into practice what we know?" 
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Two pthcr anioJes which sharpen one's appreuition of motor learning were found 
The first was Wanen Johnson's articles on "Motor Learning and Golf in the May 
1961, issue of The Physical Educatdr, in which he presents and disciisscs some faCton 
T^Jiich 5ifiVt the eEBcienc) of motor learning. jfThe facton considered were, age, mccn- 
dve, distriDution of practice, aspiration le\el, and emotion.) The second was Chet 
'Murphy's artlde in the February 1962 Journal of Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion, "Principle of Learning with Implications for Teaching Tennis." He reviewed 
the basic prinaples underlying the teaching of motor sVulb. 

The point I am tr)ing to make Is that we.ha\e opportunities to keep informed and 
to self -evaluate, by s>5tematically k'eeping up with our literature. This, too, i^one of 
the differences between good teaching and excellence in teaching. 

A Climate for Excellence in Teaching ^ 

A third aspect of excellence in teaching in the blsic instrucuon program is the 
clim ate surrounding the service program. The aHminisiration and the faculty 6f 
' colleges ox departments of physical education can, through their atutudes and acuons, 
promote .excellence in teaching. In addition to an awareness (and insistence) that 
excellence in teaching is imporunt, specific actions should be formulated in tw^o areas, 
(a) Orienting new faculty to the basic instruaion pr6gram, and (b> institutional 
policies and practices relating to instruction. 

ORIENTING NEy FACULTY 

Concerning the orlenution of new faculty to the basic instruction program, many 
of our institutions of higher education use graduate assistams as instructon in the 
serv'ice program. Those who do not often have a large turnover in faculty from year 
to year. In both insunccs the new teacher is also quite likely to be a beginning teacher. 
There is need for inservice growth if teaching is to proceed from good to excellent 
I know personally of institutions >vhich help, guide, n^ouvate, and educate the fint 
year instructor as he teaches in the basic instruction program. This is laudable. It is 
difBcult to imagine excellence in teaching by the inexperienced instruaor without a 
definite program of inservice growth ^nd supervision. 

iNsTmrrioNAil policies and practices 



As to the second a^p^t of a healthy climate, institutional policies and practices also 
affect the qu^i^y^ teadyng more than is commonly realized. Teaching is a personal 
experience, greatly influenced by what the teacher knows is expcaed of him and by 
whether or not anyone kiiows how well he teaches. This means the institution should 
have a planned program of interest in basic instruction program. One suggcsuon is 
thjt teaching in the basic instruction program be evaluated. The form of evaluation 
(by administrator^ teachers, or s.tudents) is not as important as that it be done. The 
purpose of the evaluation should primarily be for (he improvement of instruction. 
Research shows us that evaluations to determine rank or salary arc often invalid, but 
evaluations simply to improve instruction are of great value*. 

Closdy associated with the evaluation of teaching is the policy* of the "department 
or coll^ for recognizing exccllent^teaching. AH loo often excellence in teaching, in 
the hzsit instruction program or'^ieaching in general is meaningless as far as rank, 
salary, or recognition is concerned. This is esp^klly true in the service program since 
it so often is relegated to a position far beloV the teacher preparation program. A 
strong faculty in physical education must include many t^ents. Our institutional 
policies and practices should be such that talents in all important areas can be recog- 
nized. Ceruinly excellence in teaching is a ulent worth keeping and rewarding. 
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I have briefly touched upon three aspects of excellence in teaching in the basic 
instrucuon program, the importance of a process quality in teachers, the need for 
systematic review of current professional Lterature, and the responsibility of the 
administration and faculty for setting a climate for excellence. My intention has been 
to focus attention on excellence m teaching as opposed to merel) good teaching. To 
rephrase an old saying— What is a\erage, but the best of the poorest and the poorest 
of the best? The basic instrucuon program deserves more than a\erage teaching. 



4 THE STRESS CONCEPT 

IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION' 



MAX COGAK 

CasiUton Teachrfs College 

The interdependence of xmtid and body is so complete that they can be separated 
only artificially. individual is angry or fh^tened, a number of physiological 

changes take pl^^in his body. If he has a headache, his emotional oudook will be 
altered. WTiile the effect of an individual's psychic .state on his body has been studied 
widely, the opposite, but equally important relationship^the effect of his physical 
condition on his mental health -has receued less atteqtion. This paper probes some 
of the unbalances and stresses of modem Lfe and their impLcations for physical 
education. 

Biological Nature of Man 

REACTIONS TO STRESS 

The body is endowed with numerous devices for maintaining stability. Adaptive 
mechanisms protect the individual against injury, alter the rate of vital processes, and 
regulate the conservation and release of vital matenal supplies. According to Cannon, 
thiS IS accomplished with a considerable margin of safety, the normal person possessing 
an available reserve to meet emergenaes and to maintain what he terms homeostasis. 

Bodily homeostasis . . . results in liberating those functions of the nervous system that 
adapt the organism to new Situations, from the qecessity of paying routine attention to the 
management of the details of bare existence. Without homcostatic devices, we should be m 
constant danger of disaster, unless we are always alert to correct voluntarily what normally 
is corrected automatically. 

This homeostatic qustli^ of the body frees the individual to enter into satisfying 
relationships with his fcUow men and to explore t)ie creative challenges of the world 
around him. ^ 

Cannon's research indicates the role of the autonomic nervous system in maintain 
ing a balance between expenditure and restoration ol energy. He notes that in time 

^Bibliography may be obuined from author. 
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of stress, adrcnaKn is BCoreted* by the adrenal medulla, whkh cooperates with the 
sympathetic nerve impulses in releasing <arbohyd*^ from the liver and flooding the 
blood with sugar. In addition, digestive activity is inhibuc<L^nd blood is uken away 
from the inhibited stctis to be distributed to the heart, Vings, liml^, and central 
nervous system. MusculA fatigue is postponed, and the blood coagulates more quidkly. 
Cannon states that this process operates much as a reflex action, and is stimulated by 
the emotions of fear and rage, and reaction to pain. These emotions are, therefore, 
of direct benefit in meeting emergencies which require strenuous effort, and the 
adrenalin released into iie blood stimulates an increase in red blood corpuscles, and 
speeds the heart beat, x)th of which help to rid the body of carbon dioxide and 
supply 'it with more oxy gen. The smooth muscle of. the lung may be relaxed by the 
discharged adrenalin, ajid exertion itself further stimulates the changes initiated by 
emotional excitement Cannon suggests that this may explain the relief in breathing 
known as the "second vind" 

Cannon's observation: are confirmed psychologically by the "sense of power" which 
frequently accompanies emouonal excitement. He concludes that the two processes 
of the body -conservation and expenditure-arc the underlying bases for emotional 
states. 

Sclye, possibly more than any oth^ investigator, has clarified the concept of stress. 
He defines stress as a "sutc manifested by a specific syndrome which consists of all 
the unspccifically induced changes within a biological system." Stress, therefore, may 
be caused by many different "stressors," but manifests itself in a characteristic form. 

The response of the body to general stress consists of jthree stages, an alami reaction, 
a stage of resistance, and a stage of exhaustion. Sclye terms this ph^nonle^on the 
general adaptation syndrome (GAS) and notes that under conditiohs of very «tvcrc 
stress the sutc of exhaustion may lea4 to death. He says, however, that "Most physical 
or mental exertions, infections, and other stressors which act upon us produce changes 
correspondingonly to the first and second stages,, at first they may upset and alarm 
JUS, but we getN^cd to them." All individuals experiena the first two stages of the 
GAS many times in^ adapting to the various stresses of living. In addition, exhaustion 
is ordinarily rcvenu^lc. 

In tissues directly affected by a stressor, a local adapution syndrome (LAS) devel- 
ops, such as inflammation after the entrance of microbes into Ihe body, or exhaustion 
of the muscles. When several of these specific reactions operate simultaneously, they 
can activate the GAS mechanism. WTitn local stress exhausts the reserves of a particu- 
lar part of the body, activity automatically cease^ in that area. During this period of 
rest, adaptive energy may be obuined from less accessible local storw^^oi-^lfom other 
parts of the body. ^ 

Chemical alarm signals arc released by stressed areas to the principal coordination 
centers^ tHe nervbns ^^tem, and ohe endocribe glands, especially the pituiury and 
adjenal glands. The latter produce adaptive hormones, helping to resbt wear and 
t«r in the body. In both the nervous and endocrine systems, there arc antagonistic 
functions, to fight, and to relax or retreat. Sclye notes Qiat nerves actually art through 
hormones. Nerve endings discharge honnone like substances which act upon tissues, 
causing muscles to contract. In addition, ^nerves produce adrcnalifies, whicl^ arc 
identical to that produced in the adrenaf medulla. The hormones secreted by the 
adrenal medulla produce a uniform effect throb^out the body, while the nerve 
hormones arc more useful in focusing changes in a particular area of the body. 

According to Sclye, the adrenal cortex is a major organ of homeostasis. It produces, 
two types of vital hormones, the proinflammatory and the ailti-inflammatory corti- 
coids. Sclye points oux that the hormones are grouped in this manner only for the 
wke of simplidty In actions othCTjhaiv their effect^ inflammation, the^twJuypes 
arc not' necessarily antagoxxisticT'''^ 
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The pituitary gland, by discharging its adrenocorticotrophic honnon^ (ACTH) , 
informs the adrenal that local stress exists, which primarily induces the adrenals to 
produce anti-inflammatory corticoids. Some investigators bclie\e that the somato- 
irophic hormone <,STH) of the pituitary stimulates pro-inflammatory corticoids. In 
any case, there is a mechanism which balances the production of the two types of 
corticoids. The response most useful depends on the nature of the situation. 

The adaptive reaction to stress i^voKe many other factors which are not discussed 
here. ;rhe liver, the kidneys, and white blood cells, for example, also play important 
role 

I^eaction to stresynay be modified by numerous factors, such as emotional reactions 
{fhidi preduccT^^ral stress themselves) , diet, heredity, and exercise. Selye has also 
sHown that when the stress response fails to deal adequately with a stressful or disease 
^ producing situation, the body may develop "diseases of adaptation." 

iK a recent article, Selye outlines some psychiatric implications of stress research 
It is\^known that tuberculosis and other infectious diseases are intensified by a 
severe strfe^r. Rest cures pjotect the individual from stress and aid healing. Other 
wise, the aiKHjnflammatory hormones produced by stress fa\or the spread of the 
infection. He alsoTfeies that the relation between neurogenic stress and peptic ulcen 
may be the result of adapti\e hormones diminishing the protective resistance of the 
walls of the duodenum and favoring the seaetion of aggressi\e enzymes. Finally, he 
explains, during stress the pituitary tends to emphasize seaetion of ACTH; while 
neglectmg production of gonadotrophic hormones. As a result, prolonged emotional 
or physical stress causes a "stress shift" in the pituiury, which may result in impotence. 
When this happens, a vicious cycle of worry and further stress aggravates the condition. 

Trends in Technological Society 

AUVOMATION AND THE CONSEQUENXES OF SEDENTARY LIVING 

* The rapid changes brought about by advances in engineering, chemistry, and other 
sciences are an expression of man's capacity to deal with his environment. Through 
mechanization, production of food and goods is constantly being increased, further 
freeing man from the drudgery of a long work day and giving him time for other 
pursuits. Medical science has lengthened the life span and living is made less strenuous 
by numerous gadgets which ifeplace manual work. Not only has the automobile largely 
replaced walking, but the efiM^ required to drive <i car diminishes with the debut of 
each year's new models. Ai«hese developments, at least on the surface, make life 
easier. • ^ 

Lack of exercise, howiver, takes its toll on the emotional health of man. If a situa- 
tion in which threat is perceived does not permit or require reasonably strenuous 
muscular activity, mobilization of the body resources is inappropriate and creates 
. disharmony. The individual remains keyed up with literally up place to go More- 
house writes, 'Without metabolic demand, the response is putely an emotional one 
and organic changes become side-reactions. These side reactions persist for houn and 
days and feed back to affect the function of the central nervous system." Empirical 
verification of this process is found in a study by Freema^ and Pathman. They 
demonstrated that individuals who tend to recover their internal equilibrium most 
i rapidly after emotional arousal are those who readily discharge excitation through 
overt muscular action. Physical distress often can be a kind of body language, express- 
ing emotional tensions which have been repressed, rather tjian released overtly. 

THE POSSIBLE ROLE OF EXERCISE IN ADAPTATION OF PSYCHOLO^CAL STR^S^_^ 

Clifford Brownell observes that man is a biological organTsnrSJ^HTmustH within 
the realm of biological laws. This places certain limits on his adaptability. Brownell 
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further notes that as a biological aeati^c man has changed little in the last 50,000 
years. 

In a similar vein, Morehouse explains that the therapeutic effects of physical exer- 
cise may be due to the effect of "primitive** stresses aiding in the adjustment to modem 
living. He states, **Perhaps the mobilization of the body forces to meet metabolic, 
circulatory, nutritional, and neuromuscular demands of exercise supervenes in such a 
way as to reorganize the reflex mechanisms and restore harmony of function/* The 
implication is that a primitive stress, exercise, relieves a modem stress, emotional 
tension. 

Michael proposes a similar hypothesis. He reviews a number of research studies 
which indicate that regular exercise affects the adrenal glands and autonomic nervous 
system so as to condition the stress adaptation mechanism. Frequent exercise may 
increase adrenal sensitivity, which results in a quicker response to stress, and it 
enlarges the adrenals, which suggests a higher adreno-cortical reserve. Regular physical 
activity may, therefore, result in an improved response to stress. 

Persk) notes that a difference exists between the physiological reactions to physical 
exertion and to emotional stress. He explains that blood eosinophil and gluthatione 
levels are significantly lowered by psychological stress, whereas, severe physical activity 
produces no such change. Michael concludes, ". . . exercise can affect the adaptive 
mechanism without itself inaeasing the reaction caused by emotion. The advantage 
of exercise lies in the fact that it stimulates the defense mechanism, not that it is 
similar to other stresses." 

Despite these encouraging possibilities, our understanding of the role of exercise as 
an aid in physiological adaptation to e^iotional stress is incomplete. The response of 
any individual t6 stress is affected by inheritance and by experience. In addition, the 
organism responds as a unit, making it difficult to isolate pliysical from emotional 
factors. Bannister cautions that stress occurring in athletic competition may not be 
comparable to the types of stress studied by Selye. The role of exercise in adaptation 
to stress may be distorted by emotional factors in a competitive situation. It seem^ 
that further study of the effects of exercise on the stress adaptation mechanisja in 
situations which do not involve a strong counterpart of emotional anxi^iyr'^might 
prove fruitful. 

Balancing Work with Play 

LEARNi;vlG TO RELAX 

T^e proper balance of xtst/ and activity is vital in maintaining physical and 
emotional health. Civilized n(an, ^all too frequently, attempts to restore balance 
through the ute -of sedatives opother drugs, or through excessive indulgence in alcohol, 
food, or smo/Cing. This is ^unfortunate, since for an otherwise healthy person who 
Suffers from [nervous strait^ exercise is a normal solution. Paul Dudley White, the 
noted heart SpC€i^st, sta^s, ". . . exercise sufficient to cause muscular fatigue is the 
best antidote I knov^ior nervous strain and insomnia. It can helpfully replace most 
of^the tranquilizers a^d sedatives of today." 

FINDING HARMONY BETWEEN WOKK AND PLAY 

Lack of balance between physical and mental activity has been emphasized as a 
disintcgraoing force^ but actually the problem may stem from a more basic psychologi- 
cal attitnde. Man must work to live, but for some individuals work becomes an 
obsession. Waterman notes that many people become mentally ill because of yo^er-" 
work." He points out that the problem actually stems from an inability to integrate 
work with play. 
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The implications for physical education arc clear^Emphasis must be plated on the 
need fpr a balJince of work 'and play, and of mental and physical activity. The person 
who is engaged in intense mental work benefits particularly from physical reaeation, 
and he must be helped to see the need tor regular, exercise. The college student, who 
received more formal education than his fellows, and who in all likelihood will be 
engaged in a predominantly mental occupation, is certainly in a position to benefit 
from physical education. This problem is concisely summarized by Paul Dudley White: 

Thf soma has an imporunt effect on the psyche just as the psyche has on the soma. There 
is no sense in highly educating the mind of a man who may be al%-illiant contributor 
until his sudden death at 38 or iO or his aippling at some other age in middle life- It 
'is not only uneconomical but it is a grave mistake. Let us, therefore, while working for 
the fiftncss of our minds tnd souls, not nfeglect the fitness of our bodies. 

Epilogue ^ 

Stress is inherently a subject of interdisciplinary study. And like other concepts 
based on organismic theory it holds many subtle implicatioru for physical education, 
the only area of tlie curriculum solely devoted to physical well-being and efficient 
movement-casualties of automated living. As a unifying concept it gives meaning 
to many divergent phenomena which otherwise seem unrelated. 

The terms anger, aggression, and hostility ordinarily carry negative connotatioru in 
American culture. As a result society places a special taboo on expression of these 
feelings, and an individual who does express them may suffer disorganizing feelings 
of guilt. Thus, there is a tendency to repress hostility, and as noted previously, where 
no channels exist for the expression of strong emotions, mental and physical ill health 
may result. On the other hand, if they are released without direction, these emotions 
can cause a great deal of suffering. /f 

Menninger acknowledges the importance of socially accepted outlets for aggressive 
energy. He states^ "It is certainly more desirable for a man to punch a punching bag 
or walk miles in pursuit of a golf ball than to exert the same energy in attacking the 
reputation of his neighbor, the peace of mind of his wife, or the function of his own 
heart." ^ ^ 

Some psychologists point out that if there is a deep disturbanci\mere release will 
only bring temporary relief, while the basic condition of hostili^remains. Even 
temporary relief, however, has value and gives the individual a opportunity ior 
integration while he is not 'absorbed in his hostile feelings. J 

It is also important to note that *under mnditions where strong self strivings exist, 
other aspects of the individuaFs personality iSiay take on greater significance and the ^ 
need for hostile expression may be superseded. Allport states, "I am suggesting that 
under certain circumstances— especially whe^ comprehensive propriate [self] motives 
hold sway -the incompatible impulses are not normally repressed, they simply evap- 
orate." ^ 

The ability to accept some emotional stress as a normal experience is emphasized 
as an important ycha^actcr trajt of the creative individual. May emphasizes the role of 

; heightened awareness in the creative act which he terms an intense encounter of the 
individual wiili his world. The individual responds physiologically to this Imtense 
encounter, lytuch in the way that Cannon describes in the flight and fight response^ 
but the effect is joy, not fear, joy, in this case, is associated with heightened conscious- 
ness, and actualization of potentialities. May's description is similar to a phenomenon 
frequently (observed by physical educators on the athletic field. Apparently, where 
self involve^nent is great, the tensions and stresses which would discourage or block 
the less invofved individual are minor discomforts in achieving the goal. 

Satisfying physical activity has an obvious role in dealing with modern problems 
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of stress. Physical education which is based on understanding of body dynamics ai5d 
body awareness is equally important. Although the human organism has great of^ity 
for adaptation to stress, when adaptation exceed^ reasonable limits, it takes iti toll. 

This is illustrated by the relationship of posture and body mechanics to vision and 
visual perception, particularly in early development. Since the maturation of large 
muscle abilities and distant point vision precedes that of fine muscle capacities and 
near point vision, the child needs ample opportunity for experiences which permit 
normal development. When use of near point vision and fine muscle abilities is 
required premateurely, adaptive difficulties arise. Research in the Polk County, 
Florida, schools indicates that a first grade curriculum giv^g greater emphasis to 
physical activities such as rhythmic training and body balancing helps to prepare 
children for formal learning. o 

\M noted previously, in periods of emotional stress widespread physiological changes 
occur inrthe body. When periods of stress become chronic, they may.be reEected in 
terms of body language, e.g., excessive*tenseness,. shallow breathing, stiff joints, and 
other disturbances. One school called Physical Re-education, founded by Elsa Gindler 
in Germany, utilizes interesting anE unorthodo;i .techniques in dealing with these 
problems. Speads, one exponent of the school in this country, explains: 

Physical Re-education is the training of the conscious sensing of the body an^ its function- 
ing. We are able to sense the body because we have a special icnsc for thatcp^rpQse. And 
because we have this special sense, which we call "body sense" or "organ scns^^* c&^'Jmusclc 
sense" or whatever you wish to describe it, we arc able to feel the body ^d^ftjn^ This 
special sense, though innate in all of us, is largely ignored and unused mc^ of us. 
Physical Re education, by training tHIs special sense, teaches the individujw. how to 
experience and analyze the habits of use and the functioning of bis body in motion and 
at rest. It teaches the experiencing of the proper functioning of the ^body when. poor habits 
do not interfere. It attempts to bring about basic functional modifications not by outside 
means but by feeling )vbat the condition is and bow it can be dissolved. 

The concepts of movement of the. late Rudolph Laban have found application in 
many areas, including physical education. Laban spent many of his later years in 
industrial research. Lamb states that Laban was sensitive to the effects of modem 
industry on workers and hoped to help them counter the tensions of the working day 
by analyzing the movement problems involved in each job. Laban showed that there 
is a natural working rhythm in each individual which had gone unnoticed, and the 
individual's movement pattern was made a factor in placement. 

Meredith Jones, iHfio worked closely with Laban in England, observes two major 
contributions of his work. First, Laban presented and analyzed the^^ universal motion 
factors of "strength," "time," "space," and "flow." He demonstrated the relationships 
of these factors to each other and to space hannt^ny. Second, Laban recognized^, the 
individuality in people expressed through patterns of movement as well as through 
physical appearance, structure, and intelligence. His aim was to help the individual 
to explore the complete range of movement^nd to discover the particular motion fac- 
tors with which he felt most comfortable. liaban's conviction was that movement is a 
life process through which man can discover himself and develop his unique poten- 
tialities. If we accept the pre&iise that under modem conditions of living man's jiatural 
range of movement is constricted, we can understand the growing application of 
movement in therapy directed at the relief and reduction of stress. 

It is apparent that the implications of the stress concept open many horizons for 
study and research in physical education. In man's march of progress he has unwit- 
tihgly aeated disharmonies in his life. It is our task to help him rediscover an essen- 
tial lesson of modcm*science^that the mind and body are one. Neglect of one or the 
other can result only in an incomplete human being* 
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J. T. POWERS 

Baylor University 

According to Webster, the term academic Is applied to that which relates to the 
school. According to the concept of modern education, the school is that center of 
formal ediicatlon which has been developed tor the purpose of making its contribution 
to the preparation of our people, usually during the early years of their for the 
most effective citizenship . possible. Therefore any area of learning and resulting 
development contributing to this end which is administered by the school would 
constitute a form of academic discipline. 

It is Qbvious that school programs cannot provide all areas and degrees of life 
preparedness needed by each person. What, then, are the criteria for determining 
whether or not a given area should become or remain a/ phase of the academic effort? 
Fint of all, of course, it must be that which contributes its factor to human enhance- 
ment, in terms of preparation,, for a more effective life in our society. It must con- 
tribute to the realization of the^m of education. Secondly, it ought to make a contri- 
bution which is not already being made by another academic area to a phase of 
preparation which is not already being, accompHslied by the home, \the church, or any 
of the otncr institutions or programs oesigneS to promote human effectiveness. Failing 
in this uniqueness of content, it must have uniqueness of approach and method to 
the extent that it is able to duplicate the contribution ot another area in a hianner 
which results in more effective preparation than that which was being made. In addi- 
tion to its academic uniqueness, the educational concomitants of an area must be such 
that they supplement the contributions of other academic disciplines and are^in 
keeping witli the overall objectives of human .development. Only in these Ways can 
a program justify a place in the school curriculum and classification as an academic 
disdpline. ' . ^ 

How does physical education qualify as an academic discipline? What are the 
educational claims for - physical education and to what extent is it unique in its 
accomplishment of e^ch? Generally speaking, bhysical education claims, more or less, 
major contributions in the areas of physicaM mental, social, moral, and emotional 
development. Why does one program claim thi\ ability for almost total development 
and what is tht validity of each claim? 

During its early years as a school program, physical education, because of its newness 
and because of the unusual nature of its educational efforts, did not enjoy the 
acceptance by educators of the day enjoyed by other areas. In an effort to gain some 
measure of academic respectability, its people may have begun to look about them 
in an effort to define those qualities which seemed to render other programs more 
educationally acceptable than theirs. In so doing they perhaps discovered that man^ 
laid claim to extensive intellectual development which was considered exceed inglyv 
ajjpropriate. Social competence, emotional stability, and strong moral fiber were also 
found to be highly desirable human qualities resulting in part from the efforts of 
"respectable" educational programs. Evaluation of^ the experiences provided by phys- 
ical education led to the discovery that in son^e ways it, too, contributed to the 
development of these same important 'qualities and could therefore lay rightful claim 
to the same educational status enjoyed by all other school programs. 

As emphasis on these new avenues of education through physical education began 
to mount, the program which had once been primarily an education of the physical 
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now came to refer to itself as an education through the physical. Since it had found 
increased recognition through its new dimensions, such a cliaracterization ierved to 
remfnd all that it was a program which offered much more than physical enhance- 
ment, and one which served to emphasize those offerings which were not basically 
physical. The broader emphasis was good and would have been beneficial to physical ^ 
education had it not grown to such proportions that the through seemed often to 
deny the of. ♦ ^ 

It is not to be argued that participation in and education through physical educa- 
tion requires a considerable amount of mental activity. The acquisition of knowledge 
as well as accurate manipulation of that knowledge, sometimes under great stress, 
serves the cause of intellectual development. Except as it relates specifically to physical 
effectiveness, however, the mental development acquired through physical education 
is small in comparison to that provided by other areas of tlie school program, and 
probably is not significant in terms of the ultimate intellectual effectiveness of the 
individual. » 

Any time two or more people are associated, some kind of social development will 
be effected. Certainly physical education, with its opportunities to associate with othen 
both in informal recreational and highly formal situations, provides the possibility 
for worthwhile social growth. It is not necessarily true, however, that any one such 
experience is. of greater worth socially, or indeed is more significant, than a coffee 
session, a campus date, a school pa^ty, a formal debate, a session with a laboratory 
partner, or one of many other experiences provided by other phases of the school 
program. In short, the physical ediication experiences of an individual or the lack of 
diem, generally will not necessarily have a measurable .effect on his'Tcvel of social 
acceptability. 

Physical edtication, through its many competitive sport programs, encourages appre- 
ciation of adherence to rules, resect for officials, honesty and integrity of participa- 
tion, and the development of a sense of responsibility to others-all of which are the . 
highest type of moral qualities. If it is sometimes true that an improperly placed 
emphasis in athletics leads to moral deterioration, it is also true that the overall 
program should not be considered worthless because of a weakness, the equivalent of 
which could be found in most other programs. With fuL^recognition of tlic contribu- 
tions to moral strength made through physical education activities, they cannot, be 
said to be of any greater value than those efforts at moral development which per- 
meate the American educational .program. Certainly they are not nearly as great as 
those received by many from tlie home and the church. Surely it could be said that 
the moral strength of an individual vvould seldom be dependent upon his physical 
education background. . 

Wlien an individual is faced with the necessity of reacting effectively under great 
emotional stress, as is often the case in competitive athletics, he will usually increase 
his level of emotional stability, provided he was originally sufficiently stable' to profit 
from the experience. If he was not, increased instability may result. Assuming that the 
individual is usually guided through physical activ/ties commensurate with his level ofy 
emotional stability, then acceptable emotional development does result* from many of 
these experiences. The whole process of formal education, however, is also filled with 
stress situations relative to which the individual must function efficiently and from 
which he has perhaps more opportunities to develop emotionally. 

That physical education contributes to the mental, social, moral, and emotional 
development of the individual is evident, but that it is in no way unique in these 
areas is also evident. "What then is the basis for its contention that it is worthy of 
consideration as an academi^iscipline? The answer is simple. Physical education may 
be considered an academyc discipline, and may justify its inclusion al a program of 
formal education, to die extent to which it succeeds in the development Of the physical 



, for a more effective life. A leading educator was once heard to say, "If you people 
in physical education would spend more time doing that which you do* well and less 
time claiming that which you do *only in a small way, you would contribute greatly 
to education." The things wfjtfe^'We do well, the things yvhich we do better than any 
other program in existence, the things for which we are unique, are our contributions 
to all the areas of physical development necessary to effective human life. 

This is enough. It is not necessary that we go looking for other ways to justify our 
existence. In a Christian society many of us recognize an omniscient, omnipotent God 
as the Creator of man, and we accept the terms of the aeation. Man was gifted with 
certain potential for developmtel^f ,in each of. the various human areas and was 
charged with the responsibility tot^ achieving this development so lhat he might be 
the most wprthwhile creation possible. It was the design of the Creator that man have 
form, a design which resulted in the intentional ^nd purposeful creation of the 
human body, housing, and tools. In this area, as in the-tHhcjsjian was given the 
possibility and responsibility for development. It is for the purpose of helping him 
to meet his developmental responsibilities that man has devised^ aii educational system. 

' Within this system, wA in physical education hkve the sole op|>ortunity and responsi- 
bility for helping manlto meet his responsibility for physical jeffecdveness. In this way 
we are educationally uhique— need we be more? * / 

Physical education isj truly an ^icademic disdpline. It i* a worthwhile and essential 
educational program. 1 3 concomitants in the areas of mental, social, emotional, and 
moral development suj plement these efforts in other disciplines and arc very much 
in keeping with the pu poses of education. Its, primary effort, the development 0/ the 
physical, renders it unicue and necessary to total educational accomplishment. Physical 
education is indeed education through the physical, but let us keep the characteriza- 
tion in proper penpective. Let^ not allow the emphasis on through to dtnyJor 
obliterate the of. 



' THE PHYSIOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO THE BASIC PROGRAM 



FRANI^ BEARDEN 

Rice University 



Our profession of health education, physical education, and recreation has been, i;i 
comparison to most of the other univenity disciplines, recognized only recently as an 
accepted coune of study on most canlpuses. American colleges and univenities are 
today, as they have been for yean, ev^uadng their place in the strucCUre of American ' 
life. The debate is constantly before us to the responsibility of meeting the dual 
role of the continuous need for broadening the individual while ft the same time 
preparing him professionally for useful service to mankind. j 

While medical univenides tell us to send ;hem a student with ajbroad background 
of experience, invariably the student with tht concentrated biology transcript is being 
given preference. Arc we in a vicious cycle? Are we caught up in the highly specialized 
world at the undergraduatj:, level? When one public school near Chicago gave entrance 
examinations for admituncfc to kindergarten, the public objected. The test*minded 
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educaton had gone a bii u)o far. I am anxiously awaiting the d^y when we will realize 
(hat college boards and similar examinations test only one thing- that the student can 
score hi^ on a test* 

Some of the cxpcncnces within a uniTCrsity arc designed to imparl knowledge, some 
(emphasize iu use and interprcution, while others deal more with the life of the 
student himself. In this paper we will think of physical education not only in regard 
to the latter, but also in relation to the other two. 

The AAHPER project on "A Bod> of Knowledge" for our field seems to be a step 
in the n^t dirccuon. Admittedly we do not function in every respect as do other 
uxuversity disaplmes. We arc nonetheless academic There should be nothing ^ any 
definition of Our profession y,hidi would categorize a modem physical education 
program as nonacadcmic The labora tones, play fields, gymnasiums, and po51s are not 
laboratories where bridges arc planned or formulas nested. They are laboratories 
where changes in human personality uke place, where human resources are cultivated. 
The historian Henry Commager says diat "mudi of education takes place in the 
assoaauon of students," If this is true, then a. well planned program of physical educa 
tion can offer this opporiijuiuty. TTus, then, b why we should educate through the 
physical and not of the physical. 

Most of us have tau^t our classes for years with a thorough knowledge of the 
physiological pnnaples on which we base our curriculum. My purpose is to show the 
need for teadung the . students the^ same basic physiological principles-in other 
words, applied physiology. 

Ben W. Miller, president of the AAHPER, suted at the recent Texas sute meeting 
that not within the next one hundred year* will we be able to justify a physical 
education program on the basb of activities done. Here again is an implication of 
the need for placing a body of knowledge intd^ our programs. 

Mary Dabney, chairman of the Women's Health and Physical tdacation Depart 
ment at Texas Technologicaf College, suted in a letter to the president of her 
insutuuon that "the philosophy of physical education is based on the premise and the 
saenufic truth that the human organism functions as a unitary^whole. We cannot 
divide the human being into parts—physical, mental, and sodal and tr^ or educate 
each part separately. Therefore, we cannot ignore that while\ techaiesCl skill b being 
learned, additional social, mental, and emotional learnings aje taking, place. There is 
no such single ^ugi as physical fitness. The ph^iieaUedtJUtion program is striving 
for total fitness for all coUege students. Therefore, it is impossible to limit our 
program to training of the physical through emphasis on such activities as calisthenia 
or gymnasucs. Total fitness is acquired only through a variety of activities- nattiral 
aciiviuci- which man. has used from the beginning of* his hisjory. Our program in 
physical education i^ dimply an elaboration of those basic movements which have 
enabled man to survive on earth and ehjoy life " 

Sixth grade elementary school students were recency asked to find their pulse on 
their wTist and record the rate for a period of one minute. They were then asked to 
stand beside their desks and jump up and down for one minute, sit down, and count 
the pulse a second time. This elementary experiment was used as a basb for a talk to 
these students on cardiovascular functions. The interest and Inqubitiv^ness of the 
class was surprising and gratifying. Why not^add basic experiments on physiological 
» functions that would be appropriate for the college student? . . ^ 

Kreshmen male college students were reccnti> used in an experiment to compare 
the Harvard step test on pxilse rate recovery widi comparable work done on a motor- 
driven treadmill running at the rate of 5 mph with a 20* incline. Even though the 
expenment was elcmenury, the enthusiasm and Interest of the participants was beyond 
C)j>et;rauon. The two class periods devoted to thb experiment were far more valuable, 
♦ in my opinion, ihan two periods of^basketball, volleyball, or fencing. 
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Eleanor Metheny at the Univcnit) dfY^uthern California has made many major 
contribuu'ons in the irca of human movemnt and the mean^g of human movement. 
Last year at our meeting in San FrancisdO* we learned of the fine work now being 
done at UCLA and some other colleges and univenities throughout the country m 
applying pracucal ph>-siology in their basic programs. If we, as ph)'Sical educators, 
can let the predental student know that he has chosen a profession ^ith the highest 
ratio of coronaries and it7j>, then this is a pracucal application of applied physiology. 

The college student today is bombarded from all directions with weli-organized, 
highly attractive advertisement gimmicks. Tobacco in. various forms is being given 
free to our students and all kinds of ergogenic aids lo "keep going" arc constantly 
being urged upon our students. Wlio in the educational picture is better prepared to 
put the facts about usage of these producu before the student than the health and 
phy-sical education professors? 

We are all concerned today with the colleges and universaies that arc reducing or 
eliminating the basic program. Legislators in Te^^as recent!) passed a rider on an 
appropriation bill that y,ould prevent an> state supponed insutuuon of higher learn- 
ing fromusing funds for the "operation or maintenance of compulsory physical train- 
ing programs " The rider y^zs not intended to a5ea "organised instrucUonal classes 
for studttus majoring- in physical education or programs of mass calisthenics con- 
ducted v^ritb the purpose of encouraging appreciauon of the saence of bodily cxerasc 
without apparatus or equipment." Activities such as dance, fenang, horseback ndmg, 
and golf [were specifically mentioned. We must notice that even these uninformed 
(or perhaps misinformed) legislators did not exclude the "scencc of bodily exerase" 
idea Fortunately the rider v^-as invalidated by the attorney general, othcrvme, our 
profession would have been dealt a severe blow in Texas. 

Perhaps this will cause an awakening on the part of some of the members in our 
profession The leaders in this sute have ceruinly never before sf>6ken out in opposi- 
tion with such accord. The harmony of the professional people in Texas is to be 
commended. 

It was felt by some that the "back to the body movement" was the cause for such 
an action This is only a part of our problem. The public has long been aware of the 
"throw out the ball programs" of physical education. If the shoe fits in oiir case, we 
must wear it. ^ 

As stated in the Ohio State Universit> booklet on The ContTxbutiom of Health 
Education and Physical Education, "there need be no apology for exercise. It may be 
unpopular with some It ma) represent values held in low esteem by those who believe 
the 'body' to be crass and th^ mind exalted. But all such regard for physical aaivity 
denig^the intellcaual integrity of hinJ* y,ho holds the value low. He betrays how 
h'ttlelie knows of the true facts, the true nafture of man." 

To paraphrase Jesse Feiring Williams, if we as a profession are to lift ourselves 
above the sandlot coach sutus, then we must be able to present our field as a body 
of knowledge that is academic in every way. Applying a body of knowledge of elemen- 
ury physiology in our basic program would add dcptli and meaning to physical 
education. 
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PRESIDENTS REPORT 



/ • * Karl W. Bookwalter 

My rqx>rt will be brief and will lean somewhat oo the efiorts of the previous year's 
officers and hearily on the work of addiuonal worked. If tha report is a bii codeyedt blame 
it not on the others but on my elprt to look ahead while reporting the past. 

Tsxiu I should like to compel mm t Past-Preudent Jamenoo, Past Seaeiary Mackenzie, and 
Pau Membenhip Chairman Donnelly on a $6 percent increase m membership. An all time 
high of 914 members has been reached. Tbls ts a mixed blessing undet pi&ent rules, which 
require 15 percent attendance at Association business meetings for a quorum. Also, sheer 
nomben are not an adequate measure of the strength of an organ^i^on. Their attendance, 
partidpadon, and leadership are indispensable. 

This is not to belittle past adiievements. Witness L. J. Rickerts, the present membership 
chairman, and his committee, who are working heroically to maintain the level already 
attainedl t would like to urge all to became more actwe partiapants in our potentially 
powerful assodatioQ. 

A second nujor breakthrough has been the "joint" puhlicauon of the professional magazine 
Qunt by the NAPECW' with a $2000 finannal assut from NCPfeAM. The groundwork for 
this subsidy ivas also laid under the aegis of Jamerson and Mackenzie. Your President met 
with Wilma Gimmestad, Leona Holbrook, and others to ascertain theu goals and needs and 
lo deienmne what part we would be expected to play In the successful promotion of Quest. 

Your response to the Association wide poll was hearily in fa\oi of going along, without 
funher research, with the jdetermined and loyal gK)up of NAPECW membm. Although not 
too many indicated they would subscribe, I trust the fine first issue will bring about a 
justified reversal in this atutude. We must now determine whethei we are to be shareholders 
and contnbutors of articles or will pass up another opportunity to make a professional 
contribution. Out members. £. C Davis on the Editorial Board and F. B. Koby on the 
Finance Committee have represented us in this renture. 

Again, on the, positive side, I have appointed H. £. Kenney to represent us on the 
AAHpER Athletic Institute Comimttee fox the FaciIiUes Guide terisioo. Further. 1 appointed 
A. L, Flono to represent us on the AAHPER G^mmittee for the ptoducuon of a booklet on 
Suggested School Safety Policies. 
^We have continued our affiliation with the International Council fox Health. Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

Your President s proposal of an Undergraduate Preparation Score Card project met with a 
varied response. In light of this, it appears to be best to withdraw the proposal. 

On the Bj^^ Issues project only four issues were cleared, out of about 100. Three sections 
tailed 10 didt an) items, largdy because of the ineSecUre planning of ^oui then President 
Elect. Against lus hupcs but in light of hiS judgment^ these issues wLl not be brought before 
YOU by him as scheduled. The reasons are: 

1, The issues would be unrepresenutive of the NCPEAM attitude in general,^ 

2, Those issues sal\-aged are now badly opt of context. ^ 

3. They are qutte innocuous. e.g. "Recognizing that intramural programs benefit greatly 
from the college basic skilb program, the retenuon and Improvement «of both are encour 
aged.** Like love, we are for it till we come to the details. 

4. Finally and fuithcr. this judgment b made in light of a similar failure to obtain 
consensus on basic isSiics by two well struauted sessions and a mail vote by the Academy of 
Physical Education last year. 

.Just fox the record, your attexKion is called to another success attributable to the Jamerson 
regime. To the original name of the College Physical Education Association for Men hu 
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been prefixed word "National". We are now officially called the National College Phyiicai 
Education Association tor Men. 

Three mectiigs of your executive council have been hdd with a quorum or better present. 
They wcr« polled three times and the membcnhip was polled once. Two Ncwsleitcn have 
been published. One study of the institutional represfaaution on committees for the yean 
1961 to 1%3 was made It was discovered that a rather equiuble reprcscnuuon and auend- 
ance exists except for institutions with enrollments of 999 or less. Membership correlated 
with attendance ^45, with NCPEAM committee assignment .715. 

Another study of NCPfeAM membership was made for the past 11 years (1955 to 1965}. 
Membership increased regularly from 525 in 1955 to 771 in 1959. A steady drop unul f965 
(under Jaracrson) when the record inacasc previously metitioned \."P^^,9I'*> made. 

Under the excellent direction of Richard Donnelly, the entire co4e manual has been 
revised and approved by your Executive CouncQ. All new assoaation sccuon officers wiU be 
sent one. , . ^ ^ 

Fmally, in light o! an approved roution scheme for Which your President, modesjiyj largely 
assumes aedit, the tommittec for **time and site" has recommended that Minneapolis shall 
be the host dty for the 1964 65 meeting and the host dty for the year 1965-66 shall revert 
bade to the East. Thb committee under Richardson has wpn a "well done" accolade. 

One hundred percent of coromitiec rq>9rt5 have been filed or will be made at this Con- 
vention Your President is deeply grateful for this cooperation. In addition to these, yoar 
program and conventioa arrangements sp^ for themselves. Our thanlLS go to President-Elect 
Nixon and to Convention Manager Standifer and his Southern Association. 



FIIMANCIAL RCPtJRT OF PAST-SECRETARY-TREASURER 
tSOVEMBER 30, 1962-FEBRUARY 28, 1963 
Generalized Statement 

Permanent Fond 

Cash balance, November 50, 1962 ^,458^ 
Deposit-January 11, 19^ ^ 500.00 
Interest earned 48.75 
Cash balance, March 1, 1963 y 
Operating Budget Fund 
Cash balance, November 50, 1962 

Cash income (Attadiment #1) ^IJ806J^ 
Less cash expcndilxircy^Attachmeni #1) 2,483.80 
Excess disbursements over Recdpts 
Cash balance, February 28, 1963 
Combined funds equity 



677.15 



^787.61 



$1,085^ 
$5^550 



Attachment #/] 

Statement of Cash Income and Expenditures 
December 1, 1962 - February 28, 1963 

-Cash Income 

Membership dues (1-1964; 15-1965) $ 80.00 

Rebate, mailing service 7.65 
Membership dues X40-1963) 200X)0 
Membership dues. (17—1965) , 85.00 

/ Registration petty cash 195.00 
Luncheon receipts 454j00 
^ Membcnhip dues (161—1965) J 805.00 

Totil Cash Income $1,806.65 



«Not true reflection of Aisodation'i Cash Balance since $1,000.00 wra* tramferred to David 
O. Matthews, new Secretary*Treasurcr> (or operating purposes. 
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Caib Expenditures 

Convention— 1962 
Registr3|tion, petty cash ^ 
Convention manager, petty caih 
Equipment rental 
Honorarium, Lundieon speaker 
Printing (Tickets and Program) 
Honorarium, General Session speaker 
Hotel Wliitcomb 
Student services 
Luncheon 
Hotel Wbitcomb 
Publicity 

Total CcSv&ition-l962 

General Operations 
Telephone 
Telephone 
Postage — * 
Posuge 

Shipping charges 

Addressing service , ' 

Transfer of fimds to David O. Matthews 
Total General Operations 



195^ 
25^ 
6.76 
25^ 

116.73 
75^ 
18^7 

100^ 

444^ 
13^1 
14^ 



$1,054.77 



( i.35 
3^5 
4/)0 
10^ 
17.28 
\7^ 



Services 

Auditor (1961 and 1962) 
Investments 

Northern Valley Savings and Loan Atsodadon 
Miscellaneous 

Refund for dues overpayment 

Total Cash Expenditures 

Approved by Finance Committee 
NCPEAM, January 9, 1964 
Ernest B. Smith 
Chairman 



$ 100.00 
I 300^ 
$ 5^ 



$2,483^ 

Submitted by, 
M. M< Mackenzie 



REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 

AUDIT REPORT AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1963 ' ' 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Fiscal Year Ended November 30, 1963 

Operating Budget Fund 



Fund Balance, December 1, 1962 
Receipts: 

Membership dues* 

Banquet fees 

Publication proceeds 

Rcdcposit of registration fund (Sec below) 
Miscellaneous 

Total Reccipu 



$1350^ 



$2,415^ 
434^ 

928^ 
195^ t 



5^3 
5324.11 

ISS 



1.42^ 
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DlsbtitteixMnu:^ 

Printing Newsletter and tUtionery 
Supplies and postage 
Stenographic services 
Setretaiy-Trcasurcr's fee 
Audit 

Dues refunded 

Affiliate organizations fees 

Transfer to permanent iund (Exhibit B) 

Convention expense: , , 

Registration funds {See above) 

Hotel and Banquet charges 

Honorarium 

Programs, badges, etc 
Miscellaneous 

Total Disbursements 
Fund Balance, November 50, i963^ 

Bank Reconciliation 

Balance per bank sutement ^ 
Less outtianding check #122 

Fund Balance, November 50, 1965 



1195.00 
645.74 
100^ 
185^1 



56638 
'54531 
21^ 
500^ 
100.00 
ISXX) 
20.00 

mjoo 



1,124.25 
4.90 



2,810.28 
$5X)15.85 



15,081.48 
67.65 
$5,015.85 



Summary of Funds on Hand 
r November 30, 1963 

Checking account-The Champaign National. Bank, Champaign, Illinois 



$5,015.85 . 



Permanent Fund 

Fund Balance, December 1, 1962 
Additions: 

Transfer fiom Operating Budget Fund (Exhibit A) |500.00 
Interest earned during year 105.50 
Total Additions 
Fund Balance, November 50. 1965 

Summary of Funds on Hand 
November 30, 1963; 

Account #2614— Tcnafly Nfutual Savings and 
Lcfsin Association, Tenaily, New Jersey 

Approved by Finance Committee 
NCPEAM, January 9, 1964 
Ernest B. Smith 

Chairman ' 



$2,458.85 



465^0 
$2,84235 



12,^2.55 



Submitted by, 
David O. Matthews^ 
Secretary'Treofurer 



PROPOSED OPERATING BUDGET, FISCAL YEAR- 

Reserve Fund carried over December 1, 1965 
Receipts 

Membenhip dues fjOO @ %5J00) 
Publication sales 

Total Receipts • 

Expenditures v y 
Proceedings 
Annual Meeting 



-1964 

»5,0J5^5 

I 

$5,500.00 

6yo.oo 

*7,1J5.85 

! 

$2,400/)0 
500.00- 
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Newsletter 450.00 

General operation 300.00 

Investment 300.00 

Services 300X)0 

Contingency 50.00 

To(cl Expenditures $4,100.00 

Operation Manual of the NCPEAM 

Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer Page 17^ Sec. 7 (Finance) item d. 
"Prepare a proposed operating budget for lihe coming year for review 
by the Finance Committee. Finance Committee then submits its revised 
budget to the Executive Council for final approval.** 
Approved by Finance Committee Submitted by 

NCPEAM. January 9. 1964 David O. Matthews 

4^ Ernest B. Smith * Secretary -Treasurer 

Chairman- % 



Minutes, Executive Council ^ 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING^ 
May 4, 19^3 
Minneapolis/ Minnesota 

Prcseni. Bookwaltci. Nixon. Matthews. Maslc>. Standifer. Husman. Kovacic. Heston. Hess, 
Roby, and Havel. 

I. Meeting was called to order at 8:t0 A.M. by President Bookwalter. 

2- Minutes of the last Executive Coundl Meeting were read and approved. 

3- President Bookwalter reported that there was an excellent* response from the member? 
chosen for .the various committees. 

4. President Elect Nixon gave a progress report on the 1964 Convention Program. The 
Executive Coundl members had voted to title the 3rd General Session -"Physical Educa- 
tion as An Academic Dlsdpline.'' The Fellowship of Christian Athletes will hold a 
breakfast at the Convention. Members attending will pay for their meal. 

5. Jim Standifer. Convention Manager, reported on hotel accommodations. There ^ill be 
2 suites or 4 rooms for the officers furnished by the Hotel Baker. Plans for the Convcnuon 
are progressing well. The luncheon will cost $3.00 per head. Ted Banks of the Athletic 
Institute is to be approached to see if the Institute will underwrite the expenses of the 
President's Reception. 

6. Matthews read a letter from the Internal Revenue Service. The IRS has ruled that the 
NCPEAM is not tax exempt. 

7. The Seven Basic Issues part of the Convention was discussed. Nixon outlined several 

courses of action: \ 

t \ 

a. Nothing is to be done. This would ovtrrale '"^Mrn if hfi . Executive Cou ndl 
.of last December. ^ 

b. A report to the membership as points of information can be made to the member 
ship through the Newsletter. 

c. Get the issues in a resolution stage for discussion and vote by the membership. 

d. 'Delay for further study. 

Mouon b> Bookwalter. President will att^pt to identify proposed issues for discussion 
to be put into a Newsletter. A mall ballot w^ll be taken and the vote reported at the 
Cojivention. Second by Husman. Motion carried. 

It was proposed by President Bookwalter that the Construction and Equipment Com 
mittce be disconiinued. A suggestion was made that the chairman of that committee 

/ ' . 



*co^uc\%isLbe\ Lte of AAHPER for diicussion a» to the value oL continuing the 
oommfttee. 

9 Bookwsrtter reported that he would meet with GlmmesUflt^ and the NAPECW to discuss 
the joint publication of a physical education journal. 1 ' • 

10. Roby made a report of the work of the proposed, Stand^g Committee on R^^uch. An 
outline of the possible terms of office and "candidates for the committee had be«6^dittoed 
and this miicrial was given to Council memben. It was moved by Roby that/ffiVsreport 
ihould be presented to the membership at Dallas for their vt)te on acccdtanccStfter 
discussion. Seconded by Havel. Motion carried. T 

n Deane Rithardson's list of criteria on the picking of a time and site for future conven- 
tions was read by Matthews, Deane Richardson was to be conUcted to»urge him^to carry 
out further investigation of suggest^ sites. ' 

12. A very brief discussion on the inclusion of a driver education Section in the future 
conventions was held. It was agreed by common consent that such a section was not 
to be included. 

IS Husman suggested that some study ought to be made to determine the feasibility of 
hiring a full time secreUry treasurer. Bookwalter suted that a study to decide the need 
for one should be made first. ^ 

14. Meeting was adjourned at 10:00 A.M. 

Rcspec^lly submitted. 
Darid O. Matthews 
Secretary-Treasurer 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
Januarys, 1964 
Dallas, Texas 

Present- Bookwalter, Nixon, Matthews, M/sley, Husman, Weston, Roby, Tamerson, Boycheff. 
Flanagan. 

Absent: Hess. . 

1. Meeting was called to order at 7:15 P.M. ^ / 

2. Minutes of the Minneapolis meeting were read and approved. 

3 Nixon congratulated all members present for their part ,in the preparation of the 
proghim, 

4 Stand ifer' reported that it had been difficult to find a sponsor for the Presidem's recep- 
tion He suggested that the registration fee include enough to pay for a reception. He 
recommended that a sundard hotel contract fonn be prepared for use by the convention 

^ manager Nixon volunteered to prepare a contract form ta be presented to the Executive 
Council for approval. 

5 Bookwalter read the Necrology report from Ray in which it was recommended that tjie 
necrology certificates be framed for presentation to the next of kin of the decease^. 
Moved by Husipan and seconded by Jamerson that funds be spent for this purpose. 
Motion passed. 

6 Moved by Jamerson and seconded by Roby that the NCPEAM should adopt a policy 
that no funds be allotted to any committee members for travel. Motion carried. 

7 The proposed budget for 1964 65 was submitted to the x:oundl for consideration. A 
recommendation was made that an additional $200 be added to convention expenses. 
The prop<»ed budget was apjiroved and is to be sent to the I'inance Committee for 
further study. 

8 Bookwalter read the letter from the CPA auditors on the status of the financial report 
prepared for the secretary treasurer. The treasurer "s report was approved for reading* 
to the General Assembly. 

9 Richardson presented the deliberations of the Time and Site Committee which recom- 
mended that the next (1965) convenCijon be held in Minneapolis on the 28, 29, and SO 
of December Because of racial unrest, it was suggested that the southeast be Bypassed 
in ^ favor of a north central meeting, then a meeting in the east, followed by a meeting 
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"in the fax west. It was moved by Richardsoh and seconded by Matthews that the next, 
68th, meeting be held in Minneapolis at a date to be decided by the memben present 
at the business meeting. Motion was passed. 

10 Jametson indicated that since it was very difficult to obuin the names of three persons 
totjua for the office of President elect, the Constitution should be changed to permit two 
nominees instead, of three to be submitted for the election. He moved that Article IV, 
Section 1 be .changed by leferring^Ke question to the Constitution Committee which 
would then 'present the m6tion to the members prcseih at the business meeting. Motion 
•seconded by, Masley.' Motion was passed. % . 

11 ^kwalter reported on the Basic Issues and indicated ^that those issues subi^itted for 
wtramUrab and basic instruction should not be^prcscnte4 for co/isideration by the 
General Assembly because of the unrepresentative manner by which the selected issue* 

'^'^ere finally obtained. 
12. Sfeeting was adjourned at 10:00 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 

' DaVid 6, Matthews 

' Secretatjf^Treasurer 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
January 9, 1964 
Dollps, Texas 

Present: Bookwalter, NisJ^n^Matthews, Maslcy, Husman, Weston, Roby, Jamerson, Flanagan, 

Boydieff. ^ 
' Absent: Hess. ^ ^^w^ _ - / 

1. Meeting w^ cahed to order at 9:lfJ A.VT ^ — , 

2. Minutc»^6f the previous meeting were read and approved. 

5 Donnelly reported on the work of the Operating Podes tommittec. He distributed copies 
of the Operating Manual and lists of the suggested diinges his committee had secured 
&om member^. The Executive Council dismissed each Proposed change and decided on 
each item to be added, changed, or deleted from the MaSwai ^ " 

4 RoDy preserited a summary of the progress of the publication jJju^T!^^ stated that the 
NAPECW had voted $4,000 of its funds for th^ ^continuance of thN^^ggazine. The 
NCPEAM had voted to conttibute |2,000 last year in order to help get the ma^SfVne into 
circulanon. AH NCPEAM members in good standing received copies of the first islue and 
will fo^ the next three issues. Roily indicated that he would recommend two colfses of 
acdoo: (a) NCPEAM to agree to support the D>*Wlga»Pfl faflam dallj for an ad/litional 
2 years, (b) NCPEAM should meet with NAPECW in Washington afSkc^HPER 
tonvention to discuss financial problems. Roby moved that the NCPEAM should agree 
to cooperate in an investigation of ways and means of supporting beyond the current 
two year period* the continuance of Quest through, discussion by representatives of 
NCPEAM and NAPECW in Washington in 1964. Seconded by Boycheff. Motion carried, 

5 Moved by Husman and seconded b^ Weslon that the NAPECW be commended for their 
efforts in initiating the establishing of Quest as an outstanding publication. Seconded by 
Weston. Passed unanimously. 

6.' Moved by pohnelly that a report be made to the General Assembly on the work of the 
Operating Codes Committee and that this committee be added to the list of standing 
committees as listed in the ConMiliidpn, Article IX, Sectidh 4. bonded by Bookwalter. 
Motion carried. The proposed constitutional change wilt be presenied-ta thc_membenhip 
at the business meeting for. their vote on the change to the Constitution. 

7 Moved by Husman and seconded Uy Boycheff that chairmen-elect should be expected to 
attend Executive Council meetings without voting privileges. Motion* carried. 

8. Meeting was adjourned at 12:55 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted^ 
David O. Matthcwt 
Secretary'TreMsurer 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
January 10, 1964 
Dallas, Texas 

Present. Nixon, Weston, Bo<^waUer, Matthewi, Brumbach, Livingston, Kovadc, Dodson, 

Schmidt, Havel. 
Absent: Wireman. 

K Meeting was called to order at 10:15 A.M. 

2. Minutes o! the previous meeting were read and approved. 

3 Standlfer reported on the convexftion. Hoi^orar^a to the amount of $93.76 had been spent. 
He Wishes to th;^k all penons on hhtttkSt who helped i^ any way to. put on the 
^convention. . ^ ' ^ 

4. Nixon expressed his concern over the Section of Dr. Conant's lastest book in which 
, physical education graduate research was implied to be unworthy of the term graduate 

researcli. Richardson suggested that some outstanding person in the Association, such as 
£5slinger, be asked to write a rebuttal. Book waiter sUted that the NAPECW should be 
asked to work with the r^CPEAM on this problem. Nixon asked Havel (a) to contact 
any group feasible to assist in building up a defense case. and (b) to propose courses of 
action at the next Council meeting. Moved by Brumbach, seconded by Livingston that a 
President's committee be formed to carry out a suggested plan of action. Motion carried. 

5. President Nixon discussed the responsibilities of the president elqct and those of the 
section chairman. 

6. President elect Weston made several remarks on the techniques to follow in preparing 
for the next annual meeting. Discussion followed on the program format. 

7. Meeting was adjourned at 11:00 A.M. 

' / . Respectfully submitted, 

4, - Diirtd O. Matthews 

Secretary 'Treasurer 



Minutes^ Association Business Meeting 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
January 9, 1964 
Dallas, Texas 

I. Meeting was called to ordp: by Past«President Jamcnon at 3:40 P.M. 
\ 2. Jamcrson introduced the speaker, Dr* James M. Moudy, Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Affairs, Texas Christian University. Dr.l||Moudy's topic was "What is Everybody's 
Business. «. 

3» President, Karl W. Bookwaltcr delivered a. report recapping the work of the Association 
during the past year. 

4. President Bookwaltcr cilled for committee reports. Reports were given on the operation 
of the following committees. Committee on Physical Education and Athletics, Committee 
on Physical Education for College Men and Women, Operating Codes, Constitution, 
Convention Prograih, Foreign Relations, Historical Records, and Necrology. Florio sub- 
mitted a report on the AAHPER conference on accident prevention in physical education, 
athletics, and recreation. 

5. Meeting adjourned at 5:25 P.M* 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOarid O. Matthews 
Secretary-Treasurer 

» *f 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
January 10, 1964 
Dallas, Texas 



1. Meeting was called to order at 10:50 A.M. 

2. The Secretary-Treasurer's report was given by Matthews. 

3. Ernest Smith, chairman of the Finance Committee, reported on the proposed budget 
He moved its adoption. Second by Rickert. Motion carried. Moved by Smith, seconded by 
Adams that the report of the Secretary Treasurer be approved as read. Motion carried. 

4. Past President Jamerson presented the slate of nominees for the offices of president-elect 
member-at-large, and secretary-treasurer. 

PresidAit-EUct Burris Husman 

Henry Schcnk * 
' Arthur Weston 
Membcr-at-Large Charles Kovacic 

Vernon Sprague ' 
Secretary-Treasurer David Matthews » ' ' 
Elections were held and the following were chosen as officers for 1964-65; 

President John Nixon, Stanford University' 

President-Elect Arthur Weston, Brooklyn College 
Member-at-Large . Charles Kovacic, ^' 
Secretary-Treasurer David Matthews 

5. Committee reports were given on the operations pf the following; Membership ^by Lewis 
Rickert, Public Relations by Cene Asprey, Resolutions by Deane Richardson, Time and 
Site by Deane Richardson, Education Television by Chalmcr Hixdon, Joint Committee 
with NCAA-no report. Policies Committee— no report, Reseaith Committee by Fred Koby.^ 

6. Deane Richardson, when presenting his report on Time and Site, informed the, assembly 
that Minneapolis was the site approved by the Executive Council. Moved by Richardson, 
seconded by BoycheS that the dates of the next meeting should be December 28, 29, and 
30. Motion defeated. Moved by Asprey, seconded by Jamci;uon that the next annual 
meeting be held on January U* 15, and 16. A substitute motion was introduced and 
seconded that the meeting be held on January 7, 8, and 9. Motion carried. Original motion 
was defeated. The next annual meeting will be held in Miiyieapolis on January 7, 8, and 
P, 1965, 

7. A motion was made by Roby and seconded by Kovacic th^t a standing Research Com- 
mittee be established. This involves a Constitutional change In that the committee name 
must be added to the list already in the Constitution, Article IX-Committecs, ScctioQ 4. 
Motion carried. 

8. Moved by Donnelly, seconded by AWtthews that the Constitution, Article IX, Section 4 
be amended to include the Operating Codes Committee as a standing committee. Motion 
carried. 

9 Meeting adjourned at 12:10 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
David O. Matthews 
Secretary-Treasure^ 
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Standing Committees 

C^STITUTION COMMIHEE 

The Coiwtitutipn Committee met January 9, 1964, at 11.30 P.M., at the Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, and as a result of this meeting, the Committee recommends the following action: 
1. That the PrcsidertlMppoint a committee to study Article II, Sec. 1, "Objectives" of the 
Constitution, ta claVUy the objectives in view of our problem with the Internal Revenue 
\ Service. 

2i. When the objectives are revised, the term, "Allied Fields ' in Article I, Section 2 of the 
^ By-laws should be clearly defined. 

, 3 The Committee recommends the following changes in the Constitution and By-laws: 

(a) The Constitution should be revised, wherever necessary, to include the new official 
name of the Association. 

(b) Article V of the Constitution should be revised to include the states involved in the 
Western society. 

(c) Article III of the By laws, "Officers and Duties" should include a /tcvTsection as 
follows: Stctxon 5-The office of Secretary-Treasurer shall, in the evoftt of a vacancy, 
be filled by a member recommended by the President and approvctfby the Executive 
Council for the unexpired term. J 

(d) All sections of the By laws peruining to the Executive CouoA officers, committee 
* members, and sections be amended to state that, "Any pcrsonMolding office in the 

association must be an active member." / 
(c) Revise Article IV, Section 1 of the By-laws by deleting all ofAentcnccs 1 .and 2 and 
substituting the following: "A nominating Committee consisting of the three immedi- 
ate Past-Presidents shall be instructed by the President to prepare a slate of at least 
two names for the office of Prcsident-Elcct and Council Memiwr-at-Large. the retiring 
President to Service Chairman. 
<f) Revise Article IX, Section 4 of the By-laws by adding: "And Operating Codes*' at the; 

end of the section. " / 

(g) The Committee suggests that the Secretary be instructed to make these changes an^d 
notify the membership in the first newsletter. 

Respectfully submitt!cd 
Joe Pease 

/ Chairman 



CONVENTION MANAGER'S REPORT 

-•In accordance with established custom, I wish to submit the following report on the 
Sixty Seventh Annual Conference of the National College Physical Education Association for 
Men which was held January 8-11, 1964 at the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

The convention could be described in a nutshell as being a happy convention. The 
program showed strength, the meetings were well attended, the hotel accommodations were 
adequate or more than adequate, and there seemed to be no complaints about confusions or 
property mix-ups. 

The convention was requested for Fort Worth at both the Kansas City and, San Francisco 
conventions and was granted, at San Francisco, to the Fort Worth-Dalla^ area with the 
emphasis being placed on Fort Worth. The accommodations in both Fort Worth and Dallas^ 
were approximately equal, but after studying the airline schedules of the two cities, it ^as 
decided to place the convention in Dallas. Another factor involved was that there was iprae 
uncertainty whether the, hotels would accept colored members of the association as guests 
on a fully integrated basis. This proved to be a false barrier, howcyer, since the writ^ had 
exacted pledges that full guest privilege would be extended to tjie colored membejS. It is 
worthy of note that, although the convention was not held in Fort Worth, it broke the color 
barrier in the hotels of Fort Worth, and a public announcement in regard to this policy was 
' made shortly thereafter. It would appear that th'fc effort to place the convention in Fort 
Worth was not without value. * 
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After appolntmttit as Convention Manager, I -^t studied the convention Operating 
Manual and started implementing the various tasks as they were laid out. 

The next step ivas to seek out our respected collogues from Southern Methodist University 
and discuss witW them the means of overcoming yome of our problems. They agreed readily 
to undertake cc/tain sub committee chairmanships and other responsibilities which, by their 
nature, required handling on a local basis. 

It was recommended to President Bookw^tter that the following appointments be made: 

Dr Steve Brown, SMU, Assistant Convention Manager and Chairman of the Arrangements 
'^Committee 

Dr. Lloyd Messersmith, SMU, Chairman of the Hospitality Committee 
Mr. N. A, Ponthieux, Texas A & M, Chairman of the Publicity Committee 
Dr. Jess Cearley, NTSU, Chaiijtaan of Banquet and Rec<?ption 
Mr. A. R. Ban, SMU, Regi^jotion and information 

Thg^pointmenls received the approval of Dr. Bookwalter, and the various sub-commk^ 
t^f^wung into action, qttickly getting the organization of the convention underway. ^ 

Under pressure of other duties. Dr. Cearley later delegated his task to Dr. Jac^mtson, 
^^B|K of his^istants at North Texas State University. Mr. Barr's duties were^ifcrtaken by 
Mn ^ul Hook, another member of the SMU faculty, after Mr. Barr suffered a rather severe 
heart a^ack from which, it is to be noted with pleasure, he is recovering. ~ ^ 

Even b^fo^the various appointments were finalized. Dr. Lloyd Messersmith undertook, 
since he was |><nonally acquainted with many of the hotels and their management, the 
task of securing mfoujaarion from them in regard to -rates, accommodations, and the fulfill- 
ment of conditions stipul:rt€4.^by_thc_2JCE£^ iriformation was sent to the proper 
Association officials who, in turn, delegated the task of selecting the hotel to the local 
committee. After consultation by the committee, all the hotels were eliminated, except the 
Baker and the Adolphus hotels, either of which would have been satisfactory for our purpose. 
Since it was necessary to select one of the two hotels, the Baker was selected. 

One of the knottiest problems arising during the early part of the convention was the 
matter of making up a budget. Jhe convention manual called for a budget to be submitted 
to the Executive Council for approval. As I did not have a copy of the NCPEAM Operatmg 
Code, which is separate from the convention manual, I waS somewhat baffled by my lack 
of knowledge of past customs and practices followed, and which iiems could be inclftded in 
the budget. Spme of the questions arising were answered by correspond nece, others were 
^.never fully answered. It was found that some, if not all of the previous convention managers, 
had felt tl^eir way along, much as I was destined to do. Happily, this problem has been 
resolved f9r the future by action of the Executive Council in providmg a flat sum for the 
use of the convention committee in staging future conventions. My experience indicates that 
the sum granted by the Executive Council far the task should be adequate. 

The convention expenses were considerably lessened by the absorption of much of the 
preconvention expense by the schobls cmplofing the chairmen of ihe sub committees. I would 
like to make a point of expressing my gratiiudc for this assistance. 

It was necessary for the convention manager to carry on a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence in pursuit of his duties, but therc\wcrc no really traumatic experiences (except, 
perhaps, the problem of finding someone to day for the President's Reception), involved in 
the organization and the operation of the convention. The sub committees worked so faith- 
fully that it was only necessary to secure a prcwrcss report from them from time to time. 

The President's Reception is a problem in regard to which a definite policy needs to be 
established. It is a very worthwhile project, as inqicated earlier, but it apparently has tended 
to grow with each succeeding convention until itmas become a major convention expense— 
the largest single unreimbursed expenditure involved in staging the convention. 

It is customary for the convention manager to clcke his report by making recommendations. 
I have few recommendations to make. Most uf those that normally would have been made 
have been resolved already by action of the Executive Council, and therefore, need no further 
mention here. 

I do, however, have one recommendation with an ahematiVe that I would like to make 
in regard to the President's Reception. It is as follows: / 
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That prospective leeken of the convention be apprised in advance of the financiai 
demands that will be placed u{^n them in order that they may evaluate their resources 
in view of these demands. ^ 

Alternative: ' ' ' * 

That the Association set up a fund for this purpose and define the limits to which the 
entertainment might go. 

< . . 

One implication to bo derived from (he present policy is that if they are faced with a 
somewhat heav7 outlay of money in order to stage the conference, sponsors might be 
\^ reluctant to step forward. 

^ As a last word» let mc Say that the staging of this convention has been a very stimulating 
activity for me, and I have derived a great deal of pleasure from the many contacts I made 
with the Association members during the year. 

Respectfully submitted 
^ James W. 3tandifer 

* " Convention Manager 



FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMltjEE 

The Committee cairied on its business by mail during the year and did not have^ 
opportunity to meet until the Annual Convention. 
, Your Chairman was appointed as the representative for NCPEAM to the International 
Council for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in May 1963. The highlights of the 
6th ICHFER Congress held in Rio dc Janeiro and the resolutions that were passed by the 
delegati^ assembly are available upon request by writing the Chairman of this Committee. 

During the year Committee members exchanged views with visitors from, over 14 different 
nations, all of whom were sponsored by either the State Department, AAHPER, or ICHPER, 

Contact was made with Earle Zeigler, a past chairman of this Committee, and present 
editor of the International Relations Section Newsletter of the AAHPER so that future 
information of a foreign relations nature might be readily exchanged. 
' Major L. E. Owens, Deputy Head, Department of Physical Education at the United States 
Air Force Academy and a member of this Committee, has been engaged in several discussions 
on physical education with foreign military personnel. Perhaps a paper on foreign physical 
education from a military point of view might be feasible in the future. 

The CommiUee has recommended that a new paragraph be added to section two, Organiza 
tion, of the Foreign Relations Committee for consideration by the Operating Codes Com- 
mittee. This paragraph would read "A permanent Ale shall be maintained by the Chairman 
consisting of correspondence with foreign nations, all existing projects that are underway* and 
all information relating to such things as future trends, research, and so forth so that 
, contiraiity can be maintained over a period of years.*' This file shall be turned over to each 
new Chairman. * ^ 

NEW PROJECTS 

1. In light of the fact that the '64 Olympics arc being held in Japan, perhaps a paper might 
be prepared for presentation at the next Annual meeting on "Future Trends in Japanese 
Physical Education." 

2. The establishment of a continuing correspondence with physical educators from other 
lands. 

3. Utilize to a greater advantage information from foreign students who arc currently 
enrolled on United States campuses. 

Three Committee members complete their term of office this year and will have to be 
replaced by members who will serve for a tfiree-year period. 

R<^pectfully submitted 
Jibhn J. Costello 
/ Chairman 

I 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMIHEE 

^ Th? work of the Commiit« has be^ carried on by correspondence. A communicauon was 
addressed to the members in September suggesting mattcn to be considered and aaed upon. 
On December 6 a second letter was sent out carrying a report of acuvity dunng the fail and 
suggestions to be acted upon by the Committee membcn. ^ 

Professor Cuido Foglia. who has been woriung to catalog the' documents of the Assoaauon 
which arc on deposit at Queens CoU^, has completed the mjcro&iming of the eariy minutes 
of the Association, and also has completed the uidcx of the Procccdmp from 1&40 through 
1963 now is re%iewing correspondence and other materials to determine their htstoncal 
significance and to prepare them for library acquisition. 

' The -concern oi Fr^idinp now held by Queens College is not complete. Members of 
the Commifcc have agreed to tr> to secure the missing volumes, and this request should be 
addressed to the membership in attendance at the annual meeting. *the issues from 1922 
-through 1956 and 1961-1965 are needed. 

The Committee has also agreed to invite members who have documttffs of historical nature 
to donate them to the Association to become part of its collection. * 

Those members of the Committee who have responded, favor gomg ahead ^-^ith a project 
the purpose of which would be to record on upc intemcws with leaders of long standing 
in the field of college physical education. The idea is to choose people who have lAie 
recognized contributions to the coUege field but who, have not necessarily pubbs^ 
cxtcnsi\cl\, as vvell. perhaps, as some who have vmttcn about their ideas. Such a proj&t 
requires more time to plan, and also will require funds to support it ^ ^ . , 

Members of the .Association are requested to consider, the following recommendations. 



1 That the Procceiinp carry a statements inviting members to donate copies of Proceedings 
which will conjplete its library coU^fion; 

2 That the Secretary place Queens d^ege on his maOing list to receive 'one copy of each 
published item, including commiitte reports. To date the College has nut received current 
issues of Froceedinp as they* have been distnbuted. ^Until further noucc, Professor 
Foglia should be designated as the one to receive the copy for the College) , 

5 That the Historical Retjords Committee be authorized to prepare a ^eta^led proposal for. 
the taping of interviews with leaders in the field, and that an Executive Coifimittee be 
empowered to graj?t funds to support the first steps of the project after these are planned, 
approved, and cost of their implementation is determine^; V 

4 That thj membership of the Association appropriate ^unds^to pay for the pubiicatjbo of 
thtiitScx of the Proceedings for the period 1940 1965. An estimate of this cost is $2^ 
$406. also, the membership or the Executive Committee should dtade on the policy 
governing distribution of the Index. e.g.. by sale to members and others, or by free 
distribution to members and sale to others, or other arrangement; 

5 That tfirough either the Committee or OflBcers of the Assoaauon, discuss with the 
Archivist for AAHPER the idea of designating the ColIeg^Physical Educauon Assoaauon 

/Repository as the ufiidal center for historical materulsMpImg with the College field. 
(In her report of March 9, 1965. the Archivist qoted thJtthe AAHPER would have.to 
designate several ccnten as repositories for their historical materials.) 

In the Operating Code for the Historical Records Committee, one of the sutedl purpose 
IS to "maintain a permanent history of the Association." In so far as the Committee can 
Collect, organize, catalog.- and make available for study HistoncaY materials, or copies* of 
them. thiS objective tan be met. To maintain a narrative account of thq Assoaauon s history 
probably is a job .for one person who may be designated as the Historian for the Assoaauon. 
The matter^should oc considered. \ 

Respectfully submitted 
Glenn W. Howard 
Chairman 
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FINANCE COMMIHEE 



The following reports by David O. Ma|Chewi, SccrcUr) Treasurer, were approrcd by the 
Finance Comniittce: 
U Operating Budget Fond 

2. Permanent Fund 

3. Proposed Operating Budget. Fiscal year of 1964. 

Submitted by 
Ernest Smith 

^ V - Chairman 



MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Membership Comnuttee endeavored primaxUy lo enUs( new members in the associa- 
tion and to reinsute delinquent and prcvidusly enrolled members. The 50 sutes. Cana^, 
and Puerto Raco were d^^ided inio areas and each Comm^tietf member assumed jche responsi- > 
bility of recruitment in his assigned area. The Comnuttee invited each member of the 
association to enroll a new man. Also^ the committee sent a follow up card reminding the 
association members of new enrollments. 

Committee members submitted suggestions for the improvemeni of the operating code of 
the cocmmuec and oi the general functioos vf the committee. A summary of these suggestions 
has been presented to the Operating Codes Committee. 

The sutus of the membership as of January 5, 1964, was as follows. Renewals 440, New. 
84? Delinquent 503; Honorary 42; Deceased 6; Toul 880. 

The annual meeting of the Committee scheduled foi January 9, 1964, was not official 
due to the l^ck of a quorum. 

Respectfully submitted 
Cewis J. Rjdcert 

Chair7n/\n 
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NECROLOGY COMMIHEE 

past year* the committee vrrotc to NCPEAM mcmbcn in the 50 lUt^, Canada, and 
^ Rico. Initial lettcn were mailed September 20 and a foUow-up was sent where 
7 This correspondence, supplemented by the excellent assistance of the Assooa- 
ofiBceit* revealed the names o! tix deceased members; 

, Charles C Cowell, Purdue Univerwty 

Donovan C Moffett, Sute Univcnity College, Cortland 
Golden Romney, Washington sfcite University 
Dale R. Sprankle, Albion CoUege 

Solon B. Sudduth, George Peabody CoUege • 
Ralph H. Young, Michigan Stale University 

2 A jtlosc friend of each of otu dej>arted abodates v,^ asked to wrue a memorial statement. 

These biographies will be presented to the convention and wiU appear in the Froceedtngs. 
S J^oiice of Dale Sprankle's death was reanved on Deccniber 23. Prompt attention by fnends 
to getting his sketch to the committee permitted us to include this biography in our 
report. 

4 ^ve of the memorial certificates approved at lit year's convention have been completed 
jand returned to tht^S^etary Treasurer. These will be signed by the officcn. framed, and 
forwarded to the immediate family of each deceased member as a simple expression of 
k)ur esteem and affection. It is recommended to the Executive Counal that No. 3 ^m; of 
^e Operating Code be revised* to be consistent with procedures approved at San Franasco. 
The membcn of the Necrology Committee wi^ to express our appreaation to those who 
gave u> assistance in our somber task. \ i 

\ Respectfully submitted 

\ Harold L, Ray 

Chairman 




Charles C. Cowell (1 85>6-1963) 



Charles C. Cowell, PhJ>« Professor of Physical Education at Purdue Univcnity. died 
Tuesday, August 13, in Washington, D. O, at the age of 67. Dr. CoweU was bom in Joliet, 
Illinois, on June 24, 1896. His elementary and secondary educauon came by way of sdiools 
in Joliet, Middlesboro, Kentucky, Milwaukee and RacmC Wisconsin. He received his B^. 
dcgi^ from Springfield College m 1921. He received his Master of Arts degree from Clark 
UhJvcTsity in 1926 and the PhJ>. from New Yoii. University in 1935. He attended the 
University of Grenoble, France, in the summer of 1922 and did additional study at the 
Univcnity of Vienna. Austria, in 1928. He was married to Marion D. Dickson on August 5. 
1924 \t Pittsburgh, Pa. Theit only child, Joanne S. Cowell, is employed in Washington, D. C 
His sister. Miss Edna V, CoweU, of Washington, and another sister, Mrs. PauUne Kochevar, 
of Joliet, Illinois, are the other surviving members of his immediate family, 

Dr Cowell uught at Robert College ta Istanbul. Turkey, from 1922 to 1929, and returned 
to teach at his Alma Mater, Springfield College, from 1950 to 1952. He uught at Ohio State 
University from 1932 to 1943, when he went to Greece as regional director of United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administtation. In 1947, he returned from Greece and went to 
Purdue University as Professor of Physical Education, in charge of graduate work m health, 
physical education, and recreation -the position he held unul his uncxperted death. Dr. 
Cowell served in Naval Aviation in 1917 and 1918, interrupting his undergraduate work at 
Springfield College for such saricc in World War L 

Dr Ccwell was International^ known as an outstanduig scholar and author, Recogninng 
hls^ field as IntcrdlsdpKnary, he began very early In scholarly work in most of the disaplincs 
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from which physical edacation draws. Both the breadth and dcpih of hiS pcnonal icholaily 
attainments have made him recognized by itadcnt5 and colleagues as one, of the tnily 
outsLandlng aathoritics in his field. He was senior author of five books and Junior author 
of on«f other In addition, he was author of 35 major articles in various journals and de- 
veloped a Social Adjustment Index for High School Use, the Cowcll Test of Ability to 
Recognize Principles, the Cowcll Peiwnal Distance Test, and the Cowcli Athletic Aptitude 
Test. 

Numerous honors and awards have accrued in recognition of Dr. Coweii's prestige and 
accomplishments in the various phases of his work. Among these are the Jones Clark 
Scholarship, Clark Univcnit^, the Shaw Scholarship, XYU, Fellow and Past President of the 
American Academy of Physical Educauon, Fellow of American College of Sports Mediane, 
and Honor Fellow of the AAHPER. In his local community and throughout Purdue L'nivcr- 
Sity, he was a urelcss worker in d\ic and university affairs. As a member of the Board of 
Directors of the YMCA, he was acuve in all operations of that organizauon— as well as being 
one of the most aaivc participants in the volleyball league and other ph^-sical acuvilies. 

Through years of zealous efforts to promote education, "Charlie," his own preferred "title,** 
was a man who loved his work and, best of all, loved people. He was modest to a fault, for 
he took personal aedit for any achievement only as it was forced upon him. He was a quiet 
man who let his nork and his wnting speak more loudly than vocal cords could ever 
achic^c He was viully interested in the kindergarten child and. at the other extreme, was 
vitally concerned with the people of any and every nation. He vyas impauent with narrow- 
ness -and c^cn his impatience vras kindly and helpful He has made major contributions, both 
personally and professionally, which will be drawing a high rate of interest long after his 
most recently observed kindergarten pupil has written his last words. "Charhe." as an 
cx{>onent of both an "open door" and an open mind policy, was one of the rare edticaton 
who became well knowrj but. will be even better remembered. His posiUon vijl be filled, of 
course, but he will never be replaced. 



Donovan C. MofFett (1 900-1 963) 

Donovan C. Moffett, President, Sute University College at Cortland, New York, died April 
16, 1965. He is survived by his wife and daughter. 

Dr Moffett was a native of Brocton, Illinois and was educated at Depauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, at Teachers College, Columbia University, and at the Sute University 
of Iowa where he received his PhD. In June f962 he was awarded an honorary L.L,D. by 
Depauw University. 

Interrupted by three years of service as an officer of the United States Array Air Force, hu 
early teaching experience was gained' at Depauw UniVcrSity where he served as professor of 
physi*^! education, athletic coach. Chairman of the Department of Physical Educauon. and 
Director of Intercollegiate Athletics. At the time of his death, Dr Moffett was a reserve 
officer of the USAF with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

"Tubbv" Moffett, as he was affectionately called by his many fncnds in the Mid-West 
vthis nKknarae nas rarely used in the Zast) , came to the Sute University College at Cordand 
m 1946 as professor of physical education and chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education for Men. Subsequently, he became director of the Division of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at the College and in 1954 assumed the office of dean of the 
College. He was appointed aaing president in 1958, and on September 15, 1960 wa^ named 
president of the College. 

During his professional career. Dr. Moffett was especially interested in the College 
Physical Education Assoaation (NXPEA) .* the National Collegiate Athletic .^ssooation 
I NCAA) , and the American Association of University Professors (AAUP) He was an active 
member of the .American Assoaation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(AAHPER) and of the New York State Assoaation for Health, Physical Educauon, and 
Recreation (NYSAHPER). 
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Dr.^Moffctt was highly respected by the endre faculty of the State University College at 
Cortland It was by unanimoui vote that the faculty recommended his clcvauon to the 
presidency His interest in health, physical education, and reaeauon never waned although 
his w<>rk during the past ten yean was difcaed primarily toward the general administrauve 
problems of the College. 

Since Dr Moffetfs death in April 1963. two memorials to him have been esubhshed: the 
Donovan C Mofiet Memorial Scholarship by the Student Welfare Assoaation of the CoUegc 
at Conland. and the MoSet Memorial Carillon by the faculty and students of this College 

The foUowing quoution is parUcuUrly fitting for Donovan C Moffett. "The mass of men 
worry themselves into nameless graves while here and there a great unselfish soul for^eu 
himself into immortality," 



Golden Romney (1902-1963) 

"Friend. Counselor, and Devoted Leader" 



Dean Golden Romney was bom on December 24. 1902. in Oaxaca. Sonora. Mexico. He died 
unexpectedly at his home in Pullman. Washington of a heart attack on August 7. 1963 

Goldcn's early days were spent in Canada with hU father and mother. Thonias C and 
Lydia Ann Romney. prior to his settling iii southern Idaho. He completed his high schpol 
educauon at Preston. Idaho and then entered Brigham Young University as a physical educa- 
tion and reaeaUon major. He graduated from BYU with an A.B. degree in ^une. 1926. He 
then became coach and teacher at Vernal. Utah for one year. In 1927 he became coach and 
chairman of the Department of Physical EducaUon at GUa Junior CoUege m Arizona. Golden 
Romney remained there unUl 1932. at which time he aaepted a feUowship instruaorate at 
New York University; he remained at NYU untU 1935. He had completed some graduate 
work carher at the University of California at Berkeley in 1928. He obtained his PhJ>. degree 
from NYU in October. 1956. a year aft^r accepting the chairmanship of the Department of 
Phyacal.EdiKat>oi>-«nd Health at New York State College. In 1950 he was named Dean of 
the CoUcge of Physical Education and Recreation at Washington State University. Pullman, 
Washington, and he remained there until his untimely death. ^ 

Long active in professional societies and organizations. Golden Romney was also an ardent 
worker for his Mormon C^uiTrfir-MQtg^eccntly. Dr. Romney served as President of the 
Northwest Disirirt American Association lor Health. Physical Education and Recreation m 
1958 and was, at the time of his death. President of the Western College Men's Physical 
Education Society and Distrirt Representative on the ExecuUve Board of Directors of 
AAHPER. Dean Romney was a fellow of the American College of Sports Mcdiane and 
belonged to numerous other physical education and recreation organizations. 

B^oved as a counselor and advisor by the students, epitomized as a devoted leader and 
inspirational speaker. Golden Romney leaves behind many fncnds and colleagues who have 
learned to associate his huge frame and his ready hand with his, equally benevolent heart. 



> Dale R.Sprankle (1900-1963) 

Dale It Sprankle. retired Albion College athletic director, was bom in Beach City. Ohio, 
in 1900. He died November 11. 1963 in Albion, Michigan, of a heart ailment. 

Mr. Sprankle graduated from Canton Central High School. Canton, Ohio. He received his 
bachelor's degree from Mt Union College. Alliance. Ohio, and earned the MA. degree at 
the University of Michigan. 

After coaching in Pennsylvania for a brief time, he became athletic director and head 
football coach at Adrian College (Michigan) in 1923. In the autumn of 1936 he moved to 
Albion College as head football coach. His. Briton teams won Michigan Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association (MIAA) titles in 1939 and 1940. Also serving^ track coach, he turned 
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Out (jonfercacc champiuns in 1959-41, and 1946. His cross country teaxni ^on tides from 
1947.1955 and in 1957. 

Having served as athletic director iinc^ 1941, "Coach" SpranUe (as he was known to 
students; gave up the football reins in 1946, but reuincd the direcuon of track and cross 
COuntr). He instituted the>lbion College Invitational Track Meet for high schools in l937. 
This meet has been an annual spring event ever Since, as has the cross country invitational 
for high schools each fall. Dale SpranUe also started the NCAA small college cross country 
run. 

In 1947, he revived baseball as a varsity sport at Albion and coached the teams for two 
years. In addition, he maintained an active career as an official for basketball and football. 

During World War II he corresponded with Albion aiumni in the service, vmting an 
csumated 50,000 letters to men all over the world. Mr. Sprankle had been in poor health 
since his retirement from the college in 1959. In all he served as director of the athletic 
program at Albion College for 18 ycar^. 

An ardent golfer when his health permitted. Dale SpranUe was a member of the Sigma 
Nu fraternity and active in the .^Ibiun Rotary. He belonged to the Methodist Church. 



Solon B.Sudduth (1908-1 963) 

Dr. Solon B. Sudduth, professor and head of the Dcparttoent of Physical Educauon, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, died of a heart attack July 18, 1965. 

In addition to his wife, Mn. Dorothea Sudduih and mother, Mrs. S. B. Sudduth, Sr., he U 
survived by a son, Dr. Solon Scott Sudduth, Boston City Hospiul, a daughter, Susan, a 
student at SvJqctbriar College, Virginia, and two grandchildren. 

He was bom April 2. 1908, in Carborihill, Alabama and attended public schools in 
Alabama. He was graduated in 1929 from Howard College in Birmm^am. He began his 
professional career in 1929 at Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, as instructor in 
health and physical education, director of intramural athletia, and freshman coach of 
basketball, football, and track. For the next three year^ he served as a teacher and as 
director of the basketball and football programs at Goodwatcr ^Alabama) High School. 

Dr. Sudduth was next associated with Alabama College Training School, Montcvallo, 
Alabama, as director of athletics. After a short time he began, in J955, a five year period at 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, as dean of men, director of 
health, physical educauon, athlciics, and intramurals, and head coach In football, basketball, 
and track. 

Dr, Sudduth obtained his MA. (1954) and Ph.D. (1941) dcwees from George Peabody 
College for Teachers. During 1940 42 he served as professor of education at Livingston Sutc 
Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama. He returned to this institution as dean of men after 
World War 11 naval reserve duty. At his death he was a Captain in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Solon completed 20 years of satisfactory service in the Naval Reserve and commanded Naval 
Reserve Research Company 618 for ttfn yc^n. 

Solon Sudduth joined George Peabody College for Teachers in 1946 as head of the 
Dcparttoent of Physical Education where he served as major professor for 41 doctoral 
candidates in the physical education department. He was acuvc on numerous major college 
committees and served the community extensively in leading roles. 

His professional ac tivit ies were extensive, ranging from delivering addresses, providing 
consultant services, and making school surveys r6 serving as president of the Southern 
District, AAHPER. He held nauonal and distiict committee chairmanships in the AAHPER 
and was president of the Tennessee College Physical Education Association in 1960 61. In 
1962 he v«s^namcd an official delegate to ihc Presidents Conference on Occupational Safety 
in Washington, and was honored in 1962 by being named Chairman of the NEA National 
Commission on Safety Education. Dr. Sudduth received honor awards from the Southern 
District. AAHPER, and the Tennessee Association for HPER. 

The Sincerity with which he advanced the field of physical education, the individual 
guidance he extended, the respect received from his friends, collcag\|es and students, and 
the ideals for which he stood will ever remain high in the memory of those who knew him. 
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Ralph H. Young (1 889-1 962) 

Ralph H. Young, rciijred athletic director at Michigan Sute Univenlty, and member of the 
fUte legiilatxire, was bom on December 17. 1889 at Crown Point. Indiana. He died at age 
72 of a coronary attaxic on January 2S, 1962 in East Lansing. ^ 

His colorful carper started in Indiana where he competed as a seventh and eighth grade 
pupil with the high school football team, the hiles thert permitting this. He subsequently 
played four years of football and basketball and was a weight man in track. Enrolling at 
the University of Chicago in 1912, Mr. Young played footba}H»der Coadi Alonzo Siagg. 
After five terms at Chicago, he transfeqf^to Washington and Jeffison CoUegc, Washington. 
Pennsylvania. Under Coach Bob Fowell KTttHhc-Eaal in scoring is a fuUback in 1915. He 
held the college records in shotput, discus, hammrf, and javelin throw and sang in the glee 
dub. He graduated from Washington and Jefferson with a B^. degree in 1915. 

Mr. Young's fint position was that of head coach of football, trad;, and basketball at 
Dep^uw University. GrcencasUe. Indiana. After one year there, he transferred to Kalamazoo 
CoUcgc wherc'hd spent seven years. World Wy I intervened, and in 1918 the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps sent him to the University of Midiigan for training. Since student soldiers were 
eligible to play sjknts under wartime regulations, he was invited to report for football by 
Coadi Fidding H. Yost and played part of that season as a 28'year^ld tackle. After disdiarge 
from the army, he returned to Kalamazoo College, There his tean^ set an unparalleled 
record by winning 24 out of 28 Michigan IntercoUegUie Athleti^ AssodaUon (MIAA) 
diampionships in the four major sports. 

In- the faU of 192S Ralph Young^ccame the athletic director, professor of physical' educa- 
tion, and head coach of footbaUJfaid trade at Michigan Sutc, He coached , footbaU from 
192S-'27. and continued with track for 18 y«j*. The pressure of administrative duties forced 
him to leave coacWng in 1941. During his tern a^ East Lansing, Michigan Sute grew from* 
a small college of 2,143 students to a nfajor university. Much of the ^athletic fcialities and 
expanded curriculum were devdopcd mdex his guidance. The new Spartan tradi was named 
in his honor. With MSU's admittance to the Western ^Conference in 1948. Ralph H. Young's 
V effort^ were apparent. In all he served MS^J for 81 yean, retiring from his directorship in 
1954. After a year's leave of absence, he was narned assistant director of alumni relations. 
Then, in 1956. he entered the realm of politics. At the time of his death he was in his third 
term as a Republican member of the sute house pf reprcscnutivcs. He served as chairman 
or member of several committees in the l^lature. 

Ralph Young's professional endeavors were Inroad in scope. He served as a charter member 
of the college football and track association in 192:^. In J926, together with Knute Rodme of 
Notre Dame, and Conrad Jennings of Marquette uiuVcrsity. he formed the Central Collegiate 
Athletic Association. An assistant U. S. Olympic trade coach in 19S2rMr.-XQiing_was Chairman, 
thirty years later (1952). of the national collegiate Olympic fund carnpaii^uliranr Ire wt5 
an administrator of college physical education and athletic programs from 1915 to 1956. 

An Episcopalian by faith, he Was active in the dvic and social life of his commimity. 
Among his professional membcnhips were the NCPEA, the American Football Coaches 
Association; U. S. Olympic Association; Michigan AAU; and the Michigan Sports* Sages. 

Of jolly, rotund Ralph H. Young, Governor John Swainson salcl. "Rep. Young . . . had 
respect in every area of Michigan. His work with young people represents i great contribu- 
tion that wiU always be remembered," President Hannah of M.S.U. suted that Mr. Young 
did much **. . . to buHd the repuUtion of the univenity for excellence in athletics through 
xhis personal qualities of friendliness, patience, and honesty." 
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NOMINATfONS COMMITTEE 

The Nominations Committee ha* complied with the constitutional requirements ipf the 
Assouation as well as with the Operating Code of the Committee m seeking candidates for 
the offices of president elect, council member at large, and scaetary-trcasurer for 19aR. 

We have, in addition, made two recommendations to the Constitution Committee rcgi-ding 
recommended changes relative to the appointment of the committee and the number of 
candidates for each office. Each of these recommended changes was submitted to the member- 
ship fur approval by the Constitution Committee at the first General Session of this Associa- 
tion at the 1964 meeting in Dallas. The recommended changes were approved and will be 
incorporated in the Constitution. S 

We recommend to the Association the following candidates for president-elect, 

Burris Husman, University of Maryland 
Henry Shenk, University of Kansas 

Arthur Weston, Rice University ? / * 

Wc lecommend to the Association the following candidates for council mcmb^ at large. 

Charles Kovacic, Univcnity of California, Davis 
Vernon Sprague, University of Oregon. 

I 

We recommend to the Association the following candidate for secretary -treasurer. 

David O. Matthews, Illinois University « 

Respectfully submitted 
R. £. JaniersoD 
Chairman 



PUBLlt RELATIONS COMMIHEE 



ACTIVITIES FOR THE YEAR 

Since the present Operating Code for the Public Relations Committee of the NCPEAM 
had not bec|i reviewed for three years, each member of the committee was mailed a copy 
of the code and asked to imtfce-any^eccssary revisions or amendments to the material in the 
code. Since no recommended cliangcs were suggested by the members of the committee, none 
--were presented to the chairman of tpe Operating Codes Committee for action by the 
Executive CoundU \ 

Since the committee for 1962 learned that a great many of our professional people were 
not aware of the NCPEAM and its activities, the committee decided to pursue one of the 
recummendalions made by the committee last year relative to the contact of physical 
7^«^ucaiurs in many of the colleges and universities from which we do npt have membership 
in our Association. The committee found well over 500 such schools. 

Leiters were written to the person in charge of physical education in each of 278 colleges 
and universiucs. The purposes of the letter were to (a) point out the existence of the 
NCPEAM, {h} emphasize the importance of NCPEAM as a professional organization, (c) 
point out ihc areas pursued by the NCPEAV for the advancement of physical education, 
^U; 5UCSS thcJugh quality of the annual meetings along with the material included in the 
Proceedings, and (e^ encourage the possibility of membership of those physical educators 
Willi hi^h ptrsonal and professional quali&Lations, A copy of the letter is included with tAis 
report. ^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It IS recommended that ^a) the project for this year be continued by the committee next 
year and (b^ ihe committee prepare an infomialional type brochure or pamphlet abo^L the 
NCPEAM, Tfiis type of publication could be used by the membership and publicity 
committees as well as by v the public relations committee. 

Respectfully submitted 
» Gene M« Asprcy 

Chairman 
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December 16* 1963 

» 

As a part of the hinction of the Public Relations Committee of the NaJonal College- 
Physical Education Assodatlon. I am writing to physical educators in many colleges^ and 
universities to remind them about one of our most outstanding prpfessional organizations, 
the NCPEA. It would be of mutual benefit to the Association and to professional people 
such as yourself if you would take some time to discuss the Association with your colleagues 
and friencb in physical educatlpn. 

The National College Physical Education Association, founded in 1897, is 6ne of the 
most active and highly regarded professional organizations in the general field of hekth, 
physical education, recreationr^d athletic?. Its objectives relate to the advanccmenZtof 
physical education in institutions of higher learning, including: the basic instructional 
program; intercollegiate athletics, teacher education, and such other acuvities as may be 
assigned to a given, college department 

The annual meeting of the NCPEA is of outstanding quality, and all of the discussions 
and activities are reported in the Annual Proceedings published by the AAHPER, The 
meeting this year will be held January 8-11 at the Baker Hot%l ih Dallat. Texas. 

Though membership in the National College Physical Education Association is limited 
to those who possess such oersonal and professional qualifications as the Association deems 
necessary to maintain its nigh place among the leading prof^ional organizations, I am 
sure that there are many aualihed people who have not h^d the opportunity to consider 
the possibility of membership in the Association. / 

If you or any of your associates are interested in a<|ditionkl information relative to the 
NCPEA I suggest that you write to Dr. David O. Matthews. Secretary-Treasurer, 205 Huff 
Gymnasium, University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, Illmois. 

Sincerely yours 
Gene M. Asprey 

Chairman 



RESOLUTIONS COMMIHEE 

I Suggested changes in the operating 'code were made to the Executive Coundl through 

the Operadng Codes' Committee. 
2. No proposed resolutions from the members have been submitted to the Committee. The 

Committee has submitted the following resolution to the Executive Coundl. 
WHEREAS, this has been a most productive conference, and WHEREAS, the arrangements 
and accommodations have been so completely planned, BE IT RESOLVED that the 
NCPEAM extend its appreciation to. The Convciition Manager, James Standifer, and his 
staff, the Convention Bureau of the City of Dallas, the Officers and program partidpants of 
the Association. 

Respectfully submitted 
Deane £. Richardson 

Chairman ' 



continuing committee. 

OPERATING CODES COMMIHEE 

The Operating Manual of il^e^NCPEAM was reviewed Ijy members of the Operating Codes 
Committee. Selected sections of the Manual were carefully studied by the chairmen of all 
Standing Committees. Many minor changeTTft ih? Operating Manual were recommended to 
the Executive Coundl. The most extensive recommendations concerned the Operating Code 
of the Membership Committee in an attempt to streamline and improve the working capaacy 
of ^ this Committee. Several suggestions were also made relative to the procedures of the 
Executive Coundl. 

Several issues and^questionable Items were referred to the Executive Coundl for discussion. 
It is recommendpd that the ' Operating Codes Copimittee be established as a Standing 
Committee. , . 

" Submitted by 

Rich Donnelly ' 
Chairman 
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president's com/tiittees 

CONFERENCE TIMlS^ AND SITE COMMITTEE 

The Time and Site Committee; has recommended that Minneapolis be the site of the 68th 
Annual Conference. Richard Donnelly, Director of the School of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesou, has agreed to provide the leadership for the Conference through the 
faculty of the Departmcnt^f Physical Y^uption for Men) 

The recommendation for the site of} the* 6^th Annual Conference was the Eastern Zone. 
No recommendation concerning the time for either conference was made. 

Submitted by 

^ * Deane £. Richardson 

Chairman 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVfSION COMMIHEE 

This large comnyttcc found it impossible to hol4 j-mccting of its members during this 
past year. All of its business, therefore, Ijas been oimducted by correspondence. 

R^uests for the rcsults^o£ the Committee's 1961 *udy, "Instructional Television in Physical 
Education," are still beings rripcived. The commit||fce has continued to distribute the results 
of that study. 

Members .of this committee have visited or ctAtespoiided with the schools, colleges, and 
universities knowpMo be using television in phyiical education and/ or health education. In 
this way, the committee hopes to gather inforiiation concerning current developments in 
the use of television as aJiJiftJUiigional tool in /he schools and colleges. It purports to serve, 
at least tcmporiirily, as a clearing house of information. ^ 

Libraries of recorded materials for use via television are now being developed in the 
United States. Video tapes in elementary school physical^ucation, elementary school health 
instruction, and college health instruction are now available at. Great Plains Regional 
Instructional Television Library, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8» Nebraska. Certainly, 
professional physical educators nped such ii}fonnation, and an agency to gath^ and distribute 
the information is an importMu professional heed today. 

The Central Michigan Educational Television Council, Central Michigan University, Ml. 
Pleasan^l Michigan, reports a research project in the use of instructional television in 
physical education. Professor Esther LaRowe hopes to have results available at the end of 
1964. Tl^is^is the only new study reported to your committee during the year. 

The Educational Television Committee directs your attention to a course being offered 
via television by Dr. A. F. Brainard of St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, as a 
new direction in our field. This course, "Current Concepts in Physical Education for the 
Classroom," is planned to help the elementary and secondary teacher of physical education 
to more adequately meet the needs of children in a well planned, broad, and varied program. 

Students taking this course t<St- credit will: 

1. Complete assignments as directed in the syllabus. * 

2. Take a final examination. 

3. Graduate students will complete an additional assignment. 

4. Travel to a central location thre^ (S) umea for discussion yith the instructor and other 
class members. 

Dr. Brainard teases his course over St^ion KTCA, Channel 2, St. Paul, Minnesota to a 
class of 140 students. This may well be part of the future look of inservice education, 
extension work, and graduate study'^in health and physical education. 

The Educational Television Committee has volunteered its lervjces to the National Ofiice 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, andttfecreation to gather all 
the information available concerning instructional an4 educational television in health, 
physical education, and recreation. As of this writing, no rtiponse has been forthcoming. It 
seems wise, however, to cooperate with the National Office in compiling a mailing list of 
schools and colleges using instructional television, the results of research, and lists of 
recorded materials a vajlable for television, and in distributing this information. 

The Midwest Program oi^irbome Television Instruction, Purdue University, Lafayette, 

- t ^ 
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Indiawa, has been encouraged by your committee to include physical education and/or 
health education in its offering. The committee has offered its services as a consultant in 
the procurement and development of appropriate television materials. Dr. Ben A. Bonhont, 
Dircctpr of the Educational Services Division, has acknowledged our recommendation and 
assures us that it will l?e included among the items reviewed by the Advisory Cohimission 
on future curriculum developments in MPATI. Our committee encourages the members of 
the National College Physical Education Association, especially those in the Midwest, to seek 
every opportunity to en^urage MPATI to develop materials in health and physical education. 

In the latter part of this year, your committee became aware of the lack of information 
concerning the use of instructional television by the colleges and universities in the United 
SUtcs. It decided, therefore, to conduct a survey to locate those colleges and universities 
making some use of television in health and physical education. An appropriate questionnaire 
was developed and approved by the committee. Each committee member was assigned the 
responsibility for distribution of the questionnaire to the institutions of higher educaUon in 
several sutes in his section of the country. Mailing lists were constructed from the Blue Book 
of Athletics and the Educatioyl Directory for Higher Education, published by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. While returns are not complete as of this 
writing, the following information is available: 

Returns have been received from 473 colleges and universities covering 35 states and 
Canada. Of the institutions represented by these returns, 107 o^ 22.6 percent make some use 
of television in physic^ education, health education, and/or athletics. These uses varied 
from televising home basketbaU games via closed circuit television at one college having a 
very small teating capacity in its gymnasium so that aU students could see the games, to the 
televising of lessons in professional preparation in physical education. Television is used by 
at least one college or university in 28 of the 35 states and in Canada. Apparently the use 
of this *relatively new electronic device in physical education is not limited to a particular 
geographical section of our country. 

The following is a summary of the information provided by the 107 colleges and 
universities using television: 

No. of Colleges and 

Universides Types of Telecasts ^ * 

» ^ 67 Athletic events and contests 

41 * Public* relatipns shows 

27 Educational programs for general community in physical education 

^2 Educational programs for general communi^ in health instruction 

8 Professional education for in-class; viewing 

8 Professional education for out-of-xlass viewing 

8 Physical education for out*of-clas$ viewing 

7 Health instruction for in-class viewing 

4 Health instructidn for out*of-class viewing 

5 Physical education for in>class viewing 
No. of Colleges jmd 

Universities Sources of Materials Telecast 

14 Design^ and produce locs^ telecasts « 

8 Use recorded materials (films, kinescopes, video tapes) 
No. of Colleges and 

Universities Type of FadUty Used 

54 Local commercial station 

13 Closed circuit television system j 

12 Institution's educational TV station J 

6 ^ Local educational TV Statipn 

In addition JO the above data, the questionnaires received have contained many comments 
indicating that television is to become increasingly imporunt Jn many coHeges and university 
programs of health and physical education. Some typical examples follow: 
f * 

We h^e been requested to do a weekly television progtam of physical education for the 

generapopmmunity. 

Our univ^nity now has its own TV Office and we should be using it in 1964 or 1965. 
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We are now beginning to {)lan for extension work in physical education over closed drcuit 

television with another univcnity. ^ ^ V 

Our new building is designed for use of closed dreliit television. 

A list is now being constructed of all colleges and universities reporting a use of television 
in health and/ or physical education. The completed list will be available to all interested 
persons through the committee by May 1, 1964. 

On the basis of its work during this year, the Educational Television Committee 
recommends: 

« 

1. That further study be conducted by the committee in the use of television in physical 
education and health education. 

2. That the N'CPEAM and its members encourage and conduct research studies in the 
utilization of instructional television in physical education and health education. 

3. That the NCPEAM and its members encourage schools and colleges to develop and 
cxplQit the public service programs on local commercial television stations rather than 
allowing "pscudo physicii educators" to commercialize on the physical fitness interests 
of the general public 

4. That the NCPEAM through this committee make a concerted effort to collect, consoli- 
date, and distribute the research and information concerning the development of 
educational television in health and physical education. 

5. That the NCPEAM through this committee volunteer to work with the National Office 
of the AAHPER on the development and use of television in physical education and 
health education. 

Respectfully submitted 

RESEARCH NEEDS COMMITTEE 

Last year in San Frandsco, one of the research section meetings was devoted to the possi* 
_ bilities of cooperative research by institutions represented in the NCPEAM. This topic was 

essentially an outgrowth of the Alley Report with its various ramifications. At that meeting 
you may recall that presentations were made on. (a) the need for cooperative research, 
(b) possible methods of cooperation, (c) the areas of needed research, ancl (d) the {Problems 
involved in cooperative research. Following the presentations, thdSe in attendance at the 
meeting were divided up into so-called "buzz groups" for the purpose of discussing the 
feasibility of cooperative research along with methods of implementation and direction. 
While the comments of the participants ranged from highly favorable to highly critical, the 
concensus of the group leaders was that the response to the idea of cooperative research by 
the NCPEAM was favorable. ^ 

At an Executive Coundl meeting in San Frandsco, past president Dick Jamenon proposed 
that a Standing Committee on Research be established by the NCPEAM and, further, it was 
suggoted that potential membership and a policy of membership rotation be studied. 

At the Executive Coundl meeting in Minneapolis, the plan^ot a Standing Committee on 
Research was again discussed. The Executive Coundl voted to bring the proposal for the 
establishment of such a committee to the membership for a vote at the Dallas meeting! 

The committee, which would be appointed by tl\<e president and approved by the Executive 
Coundl, would^ave the following basic functions: 

1. Identify the major' areas for ifceded research by the NCPEAM. , 

2. Identify priority problems within the list of major areas for needed research. 

3. Initiate research projects which lend themselves well to a multi institutional approach. 

The establishment of a Standing Committee on Research would be a significant step 
toward enabling the NCPEAH to function on a year around basis and to assume a more 
important voice in the field of physical edqcation. ' 
Mr. President, I move that a Standing Committee on Research be aeated by the NCPEAM. 

Respectfully submitted 
' Fred Roby 

Chaxrman 
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joint committees 

_jqiNT COMMITTEE 
ON* PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 



. The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has just pub> 
Iphed the report of the Second National Athletic Directors Conference. This booklet 
summarizes the conclusions agreed upon by ^e discilssion groups and can be obtained from 
the AAHPER in Washington, D. C 

A permanent Joint Committtrc on Physical Education and Athletics was formed in January 
1945 by three national organizations, the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, the College Physical Education Association, and the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 

The functions of this Joint Committee are: 

1. To studv, discuss, and make recommendations on problems of mutual interest in the field 
of physical education and athletics for men. 

2. To formulate plans for the composition and distribution of factual information of 
national interest pertaining to physical education and athletics. 

S. To gather information and make studies of trends in physical education and athletics 

which are of common interest to the organizations represented. 
4. To act as an agency for interassociation .relationships. 

Each of the parent or^nizations appoints three men to serve on the Committee for terms 
of three, years. 

The Joint Committee considered the idea of a national conference for athletic directors 
for several years. The need for such a national conference has been^ apparent for some time 
since athletic dlreaors, in general, are only products of experience. There are no training 
courses or separate and distinct areas of knowledge or literature available for the develop* 
ment of athletic directors. The Joint Committee held the first National Athletic Conference 
in Louisville, Kentucky, March 21 23, 1959. Because of the success of the first National Con- 
ference, a second conference was scheduled again in Louisville, Kentucky, March 22-23, 1962. 
Without the encouragement and support of the three parent organizations, the Conference 
could not have materialized. f 

Approximately 200 athletic directors of colleges and univenities from most sections of the 
United States were in attendance for the second National Conference for Directors of 
Athletics held at the Sheraton Hotel in Louisville, Kentucky on March 22 23, 1962. The 
Conference was sponsored by a Joint Committee representing the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the College Physical Education Association; and 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association. James Long, University o| Toledo; Ray Duncan, 
West Virginia University, and Roswell Merrick represented AAHPER. Lysle Butler, Obcrlin 
College, Martin Rogers, Brockport State Teachers College, and Mike Gary, Western Michigan 
University, represented the NCPEAM. The NCAA sent Mox Weber; Hamilton College, Edwin 
Kimball, Brig^iam Young University; and the conference chairman, Richard Larkins, Ohio 
State University. ' 

The conference theme was "The re-emphasis of the educational values of athletics: the 
responsibility o£ the director of athletics", and the stated objective was VTo determi/ic how 
the athletic administrator can strengthen the program of intercollegiate athletics in his own 
institution.'' The majof areas of concern dealt with were the following; 

1. The rel^^on of athletics to physical education and to general education. 

2. The aims, objectives, and purposes of athletics. ' 

3. The responsibility of . the . director to his suff, faculty, administration, and the genera] 
student body. / 



The statement of Genera). Principles as given in the Report is Of especial interest: 

We believe tha^^ instructional, recreational, and competitive opportunities should be 
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extended to every man and woman in the college and university through the following 
programs: 

1. A sound basic physical activity instructional program 

2. A broad recreational program ; \ 

3. An extensive intramural program 

4. A sound intercollegiate athletic program. 

This involves providing a broad program of activities, adequate facilities and equipment, 
qualified leadership, «ind sufhcient imdncial support. To promote these activities there must 
be sympathetic encouragement and understanding from the university administration and 
faculty. The welfare and total fitness of all students shouT3~^thc Icading^iuafiijglcia. thc_ 
administration of the programs. 

These programs should be conducted by^an organized framewoii; similar to other admin-, 
istrative divisions within the university. The administration should remain in an educa- 
tional context and regular committee structure and faculty athletic advisory councils 
should be utilized. All coaches and atl^letic administrative personnel should mai/itain the 
standards of personal and professional integrity, inmuctional skill, and regard for the 
personality of the student as expected of other teaching personnel. It is desirable that the 
college and university adopts -S^und educational ^policies regarding the program of 
intercollegiate athletics. / 

All coaching and athletic administrative personnel should be full-time employees of the 
university, preferably in ihi department of physical education and athletics. We should 
recommend and employ only professionally, prepared teaching personnel. Occasionally it 
may be desirable to utilize specialists as resource people and consultants, but they should 
not be placed in control of tn|: program. , 

All coaches and athletic administrative personnel should provide and participate in a 
continuous program of school community relations designed to emphasize the educational, 
health, social, and recreational values as /ntegral parts of the educational curriculum. 

The Joint Committee will continue to serve the three parent organizations. 



Respectfully submitted 
K« Butler 
Chairman 



JOINT COMMIHEE ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN 



The members of the NCPEAM Joint Committee met with the combined AAHPER, 
NAPECW group on May 3, 1963 in Minneapolis at the AAHPER meetings. The following 
iteifcs of business were conducted: 

1. ''r^ose individuals who participated in the Wasjhington Conference (October 21-24, 1962) 
Vino were assigned specific duties re cncoViraging the holding of regional conferences on 
Phy^cal Education for College Students, a Discussion Guide, would continue to serve 
until\the task is accomplished. 

2. Continue prcparationj>f the manuscript The Case for Physical Education with the hope 
that itNvill be 'ready shortly after January 1964. > 

3. Study of^dhc status and work of the President's Council on Physical Fitness, and its 
relationship, to the three professional organizations represented on the Joint Committee. 

4. Study of the\rolc of the U. S. Government re support of U. S. Olympic teams. 

5. TJiat the Committee concern itself with cooperation in finalizing action on the new 
publicati3n, Qu^t. This has been accomplished. 

6. That thd Commiture encourage all three associations to contribute financial support to 
joint projects. 

Respectfully submitted 
Charles R. Kovacic 
Chairman 
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ALPHABETICAL ROLL OF MEMBERS 1964 



^Attended 1964 Convention 



(1) Pai^^csidcnt- 



(2) Past Secretary-Treasurer 



HONORARY MEMBERS 



•Au>«»N, Curra EdJD. (1950*59) 
Univcnity of Texas m 
Austin, Texas 

AtTMAW, GzoftCE MXd. (1 956-55) 

202« Belmont 

Los Gat9S» Ca*l^fomia 

BiumMEJt, C E^ Mid^J19S0:54) 
Gettysburg College , 
<5cuy»burg, Pennsylvania, 

EnowN. Humr PhJ3, (1947-58) 
l6Jft6 Camelia Terrace 
Im Gatos, California 

BkoWkzll, Cum)W) PhJ5. (1950-61) 
25 Woodford Road 
AvOT, Connectiqit 

JaUes MA. (1956-60) 
CoUeg^ 
ftown, ' ?dassat±usetts 

Campbell, Waltej^ M^. (1928-54) 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 




Clapp, Raymond C^ 
Box 1972 

Eites Park, Colorado 



(190645) 



Evans, Haw>ld M., BJ>JE. (1941-60) ^ 
25 Prospea Sl 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 

Ftoex. RoBErr A^ MA. (1925-52) 
Univenity of 'North Carolina 
Chapel Hill. North Carolina 

GAtmnEJt, GlcoRCE E^ BS. (1925«55> 
Olfib Wesleyan Univenity- 
Delaware, Ohio 

• Hansen, Canoil, DUS. (1926-55) 
149-45 Northern Blvd^ 
^Flushing 54, New York 

Hajcmon, John M., EdJ>. (1954-59) 
154 Nobscot Rd. R #1 
Sudbury, Massachusetts 

House, Howaju) H^ PhJ3. (1932-55)" 
Box 203 

Asotin, ^Vashington 

(I) Kellex, Loins Ph J>. (1925-59) 

1540 Keston St. 

St. Paul 6, Minnesou 



KiPHtJTH, RoBErr J. H., BS. (1932-59) 
Yale University 
New Haven, 

KaxPATWCX, T. BiSB^MA, (1932-48) ' 
249 Washington ' 
Kingston, New 

(1) LiviNCSTON, Walter B^. (1922-52) 
333 12th Ave, 

Indian Rocks Beach, Florida 

.LocxE,* Edwin A^ MD. (1937-46) 
Wilton, New Hampshire ' 

(1) LuEHWNc, FwD W^ Bb A (1920-51) 
314 N. Chester Rd, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

(1) Maish, Allison W., Mid. (1922-58) 
62 HiUcrest Place 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

MxiEY, A. L., MA. (1945-60) 
University of Wisconsm 
Madison, Wisconsin 

(1) (2)MrTCALF, Thomas N., MA. (1920-56) 

1208 San Miguel 

Santa Barbara, California 

(l)MrrcHELL, iLUTx PhD. (1931-58) 
UnArersity of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich^an 

Nash, Jav B., PhD. (1927-52) 
40 East 10th St. . / 
New York, New York 

(1) Nichols, John H^ MD. (1918-55) 
Oberlin College 
Obcrlin, Ohio 

Olds, Lloyd W., PhJ?. (1931-62) 
Eastern Michigan College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

OLSO.s, 'CAJtL. B.S. (1935-59) 
515 Glasgow Road 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 

Patty, Willaud W., PhD. (1949-58) 
I Artists Drive / 
Nashville, Indiana 



I 



(1) PjtrrrvMAN, Albeit I., 
Hamilton College 
ainton. New York 



BJ*JE. (1920-49) 
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Raabz, Howard M^. (1950-57) 
1148 SJL PoweU BlvcL 
Portland, Oregon 

RjDzx, GEOftCE U BA. (1921-60) 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

RocxAraxEx, HAJUtY P^. {1932-62) 

Rutgtn Univcnity 

New Brunswick, New Jcncy 

(1) (2)SoorTT, HAJtXY PhJ). (1925-59) 
Box 4726 • 
Carmel, California 

Stacc, Amos A., St., BA. (1920-47) 
127 W. Eudid Ave. 
Stxx±con, California 

Stacc, Amos A., Jr.. MA. (1941-61) 
2115 Magnolia Road 
Homewood, Illinois 

(I)Stalzy, Sewaju) C, PhJ). (1927-61) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 



SrnrHLF., ROBDCT MA. (195S-60) 
Pomona College ^ 
Claremont, California 

Swain, LesLit E., MA. (1927-45) 
Tree Tops 

Craigville, Massachusetu 

TooMEY, IrvTNC F., BS. (1956-57) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

TwTTCHnx, AUJETT W., MXd. (1955-61) 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Wallace, Stanley M.. B^. (1952-59) 

University of Maine 

Orono, Maine ^ 

WHTTAKnt, BzxJtY M., BA. (1949-59) 

University of Ycxas 

Austin, Texas -» 

(l)WiLUAM3, Jesse F., MJ). (1920-46) 
Box 656 

Carmel, California 



ACTIVE MEMBERS 



-A- 

Abraham, Joseph N^ MS. (1955) 
Hobart College 
Geneva. New York 

Adams, John R^ MS. (1964) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

•Adams. L. Camoll, EdJ). (1957) 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Adams, Minsk K.. Ed J). (1962) 
University of Tampa 
Tampa, Florida 

•Adams. William C MJ>X. (1S64) 
University of Illinois ^ 
Champaign, Illinois 

•Adee, Donald, PhJ). (194«) 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 

Adleji. Jacx MS. (1964) 
506 W. Twain 
Clo\'is, California 

Alexander, Louis A^ MA, (1951) 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 

Allen, Exnest Marvin, Jil. EdJ>. (1947) 
University of l^orth Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

•ALtEN, Noah. MS. (1962) 
Pacific Univcnity 
Forest Grove. Oregon 

Allen, Ross U.DrJJI. (1955) 
State University Teachers College * 
Cortland. New York 



•Alley. Louis E^ PhJ). (1954) 
Sutc University of Iowa 
Iowa City. Iowa 

•Alost, Robert A., M^. (1961) 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

AnDcrson, Clair L,. EdJ). (1965) « 
Ohio Sute College 
Poncatello. Idaho 

Anderson. Ernest MXd. ?1956) 
Augsburg College ^ 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 

Anderson. Eugene M^. (1961) 
Box 485 
Kjnsley, Kansas 

Anderson, ^iJO^ V.. MA. (1961) 
Alabama 6ollcg^_ 
Montevallo, Alabama 

•Anderson. George F^ EdJ). (1954) 
AAHPER. 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washingiori. D. C. * 

AxDER^, Jackson M.. PhJ). (1949) 
AAHPESL 1201 16th Street. N.W. 
Washington. D. C. 

Andrews. Paul M.. MJvd. (1957) 
Texas A&M College 
College Stauon. Texas 

Anile, Dominick D.. BS. (1962) 
C. W. Post CoUege 
Greehv'ale, New York 

Antonaco. RoiERT J.. EdJ). (1949) 
School City Service 
620 10th Place 
Gary, Indiana 
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Appleton. Llotd ma, (1947) 
United States Military Academy 
Wc»t Point, New York 

AXBATCB* Gtxcc, MJi. (1961) 
Adrian CoUe^ 
Adrian, Michigan 

Aacr, William EdJ). (1958) 
Clarcmont- Harvey Mudd Colleges 
QaremoDt, California 

AlATO, JAMJCS K.. M^. (1962) 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii ^ 

AsHiaooK, WiLLAxn PhD. (1929) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohip 

•AsnttY. Grsz M^ Ph'D. (1960) 
Sutc University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

AULTMAN. CUTTOK) M^. (1964) 

201 Park Place 

Beaver falls, Pennsylvania 

~B- 

Bachman, John C EdD. (195S) 
ChicD State College 
Chico, California 

♦BAiLTY, Don C MA. (1964) 
North TcxSs Sute University 
Denton, Texas 

BAff-ir, Sam. MA (1962) ' 
Men*s Gym #9 
University or Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

Bad^ WmxY D, MA. (1964) 
RR #1 

Macomb» Illinois 

Baxzk Boi B^ £dl). (1962) 
Arkansas Tech 
Russellville, Arkansas 

•Baloi^ Roland E^, M^Ed,' (1964) 

University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado « 



BAJmstA* RoBwr C M^Ed, (1960) 
Wheatofl College ' 
Wheaton, Ulinois 

BAXbow. Thomas £h BA. (1955) 
JDnivcrsity of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Baw^ Aljued m MA (1948) 
Southern Methodist Unitcrsity 
Dallas, Texas 



Balty, James A^ PhD. (1954) 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

Baulxncer, Franx, ma. (1949)* 
Kent State University 
KcnC Ohio 

Ballod, Ralth B., Jr.; M^. (1962) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Bank, Theodore MA. ^1949) 
Athletic Institute 
805 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 

BiiXKZAD, WmjAM H^ Jr., M^. (1962) 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana 



ARROW, Harold M.,- EdD. (1949) 
\yakc Forest College 
Winston-Salem. North Carolina 

Bawow, Lloyd M^ EdD. (1957) 
Southern Connecticut Sute College 
New Haten, Connecticut 

Batitlma,' Davtd C. EdD. (1948) 
University of Coloraido 
Boulder, Colorado 

BAtjy,* Emory MA. (1956) 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Indiana 

Baucrman, Wnxis j;' PhD.' (1949) 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 

JBaxttr, Charles K., MA (1962) 
Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 

•Bearden, Franx EdD. (1955) 
Rice University 
Houston, Texas 

BxATTY, Harold J., MA. (1958) 

Fresno Sute College 

Fresno, Q^lifomia ^ 

Becbtel, ^jnwooo MS. (1965) 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Cotmecticut 

^ECt, Et;cENZ E., PhD. (1957) 
^ Kearney Sute Teaxiers College 
Kearney, Nebraska .s 

Becier, Charles J^ MS. (1965) 

E, EvclyaA^e.- . 
Arcsham, Oregon » ^ 

Becelman, Jack D., PhD. (1951) 
Hunter College ' " " * 

Bronx, New York 

Bec'enau, Do.n, ma. (1956) 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 

Bni^rl James J., PJld. (1961) 
Fort Hays Kansas Sute College ' 
Hays, Kansas 

Hell, Juuan, M^. (1965) 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville 21, Tennessee 

Benich, Thomas R^ MA. (1962) 
Univcnity of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 



er|c ^ ^ 
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BzNNzrr, BxUce PhD. (1948) , 
Ohio Sute Umveriity 
Columbps, Ohio 

•BzNNnr/NojtMAN, B^. (1956) 
Ferris Institute 
Big^lUpids, Michigvi 

BzNKcrr, RoiErr M^. (1963) 
Southern Oregon College 
Ashlasd* Oregon 

Benson, Dav© W.. M^. (1959) 
San Fernando Valley Sute College 
Northridge, Calilomia 

BiNTON, Caju. W., EdD. (1957) 
San Diego Sute. College 
San Di^, California 

BEXcotoN, Phil C Jr^ KLS. (1962) 
I^idiolls Sute. College 
Thibo<)aux, Loimiana- 

BEXNAimn, EnvfVND M., PhD. (1963) 
University of California 
Davis, Califomia 

/Bdwatato, Peth IL. B^. (1948) 
^ University of Illinois 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Illinois 

BiBtta, Ralph MA« (194^ 
Obcrlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 

BiMATO, Frzdejucx W., ZdD. (1957) 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

BtLUNGSLEY, HOBIE, M^. (1^63) 

University of Indiana 
Bloomingtoh, Indiana 

Bisc3io^, David Canby, PfiD. (1958) 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Bishop, Rqcdi M., P^ (1962) 
Rent Sute University 
Rent« Ohio 

BisszLL, Lawicznck, M^. (1963) 
Kansas Weslcyan University 
Sabina» Kansas 

BLAOvBtniN, JlOBZXT R^ Mj^. (1960) 
Louisiana CoIIe^ 
Pineville» Louisiana 

•Blesh, r. ExwiN, PhD. (1951) 

Yale Universinr 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Blyth, Carl S., PhD. (1958) " . 
Uniycrvty of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

BoNNErrE, Allen, MA, (1963) - 
124 Behan St. ^ 
Natdiitoches, Louisiana 

(1) •BoQKWALTOt. Kahl W., EdD. (1938) 
Indiana Univenity 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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BoMNC, WAXJtEN J., EdD. (1953) 
Long Beadi Sute College * 
Long Beadi, California 

Bos, Ronald R*, MA. (1^9) 
Kent Sute University ; 
Kent, Ohio ' 

Bosco, James S., PhD. (1961) 
San Jose Sute College 
San Jose, Cahfomia 

BovAK), Alan J., A3. (1956) 
Midugan Technological University 
Houghton, Midiigan 

•Bowen, KEfTH, PXD. (1953) 
Eastern Midiigan University 
Ypsiland, Michigan 

BowEN, RoBETT T.. JJL. PhD. (1962) 
University -of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

BowEJts, FitANK R., hlJi. (1962) 

University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia * 

BowEjts, Richard T., EdD. (1962) 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

BoYCE, S. EucENE, EAS. (1963) 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville^ Tennessee 

•BOYCHEFF, KOOMAN, PhD. (1949) 
University, of California 
Berkeley, talifomia 

Boyd, Scott, PXd. (1962) 
ArXaiugs AfcM College 
College H^ghts, Arkansas 

BoVES, Calvin, MA. (1963) 
Sacramento Sute College 
Sacramento, California 

Boyle. George. MA. (1964) 
Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago, Illinois 

Brace, DAvm K., PhD. (1924) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

•Bradley/Willmm B., PXd. (1962) 

SonthemAjniversity 

Baton Ruige, Louisiana 

•Brady, fcoRCk F., PhD. (1955) 
University of Tennessee 
Kno3tville, Tennessee 

Brent, Allan, MA. (1965) 

C. W. Post Colltge 

P. 0. Greenvaje, New ^orl; ^ 

Bricham, RoiERT J., M.S. (1962) 
Northern Illinois University 
< DeKalb, Illinois 

•BR^CHTwm., D. Shelby. M^. (1959) 
Drury Colltte 
' Springfield 2, Missouri 
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Brinlty, Eldon D., EdJ). (194S) 
Texas College of Am and Industries 
Kingsviile, Texas 

BJU5SMAN, Leroy C MJEd. (1950) 
Augmtana College 
Rode Island, Illinois 

BRirrAiN, James P£d. <1965)' 
15640 Birchlawn 
Dallas, Texas 

Brodt, Mix>TN E., M^. (196S) 
Bowling Green Suie University 
Bowling Green, Ohi6 

Bmxjneaux, John MS. (1965) 
University of Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Bromley, Richaw>~A., B^. (19^5) 
Rockford College 
Rockford, Illinob 

Bronzan, Robert sC^ MA. (1965) 
1412 St. Frands Dr. 
San Jose 14, California 

Broten, Georce a., Ed J). (1958) 
Univcrsil/ of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 

•Brown, Howard S., PJEd. (1949) 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas - 

♦Browninc, Wallace E., Ed J). (1958) 
Idaho Sute University 
Pocaletti, Idaho 

Bruce, Ben MS. (1962) 
Indiana 'University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Bri'ce, Robert, Nf.Ed. (1949) 
U. S, Military Academy 
West Point, New York 

•Brumbach, Wayne B., PhJ). (1955) 
Univenity of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon ^ 

Bryant, Fred O^ Ed.D. (\96\) , 
Arizona Sute University 
Tempc, Arizona 

Bryson, Leonard, Mo. (1965) 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Buchanan, Henry, MA. (1956) 
Texas Tech. 
Lubbock, Texas 

BucHER, Charles A^ EdJ). (1955) 
New York University 
New York, New York 

•Buck, Charles R., MX. (1965) 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

BuENDORE, Richard, Mj\. (1964) 
Waterloo Lutheran University 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 



BuccE. Elwyn, BA. (1957) 
Stanford Univenity 
Stanford, California 

Bundcaard, Axel C, ?hD. (1961) 
South Dakou Sute College 
Brooking, South Dakou 

BuNCE, WauAM J„ NJJEd. (1965) 
University of Missoun 
Columbia, Missouri 

Bunker, Hewert, EdJ). (1962) 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

BuRBRiDCE. Henry- H., MA. (1964) 
Spring Arbor College 
Hyattsville, Maryland 

BURE«, Roger K., PhD. (1958) 
Ocddenul College 
Los Angeles, California 

Burks, Arvil W., MJEd. (196^ 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

•BuRNHAM, Stanley, M£d. (1965) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

BuRRUS, Harry C^ Jr., EdJ). (1948) 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Burt, John J., Jr., (1965) 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 

BusEY, DAvm C, MJEd. (1 
L7coming College 
Williainsport, Pennsyl 




Butler, Lysle K., P/iJ). 
Oberlin Coll 
Oberlin, Oh^' 

Bt^Tix^.^Hj^Y A., MA. (1948) 
AmericanQSternational College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

•Bynum, WiLLUM A., M.S. (1964) 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

-C- 

Caldwell, Sttiatton F., M.S. (1960) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Cameron-, Peter J., M.S. (1960) 
152 105th St., Saskatoon 
Saskatchewan, Canada 

Campbell, Da\td A., M.S. (1955) 
Sute University of New York 

Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 

Campbell, Robert L^ PhJ). (1961) 
Winona State College 
Winona, Minnesota 
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Campbjell, Willum R., Dip. (1959) 
Su Lukes College 
Exeter, England 

Capen, Edwaju) PhJ) (1956) 
University of Tennessee 
KnoxviUe, Tennessee 

Oml, Wilbur L., PhJ) (1962) 
Funnan University 
Greenville, South Carolina 

Camon, WnxiAM B., Mid. (1964) 
421 Park View Dr. 
Girard, Ohio 

•CAjma, RJCHAJU) A., MA. (1964) 
Southern Sute College 
Magnolia, Arkansas 

•Casady, Donald Ph. D. (1961) 
Sute University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Io^fa 

Cataldi, PETEJt Ph ma. (1964) 
Syracuse University 
Syraoisc, New York 

•CEAWJtY, Jess E., PhJ). (1962) 
North Texas Sute University 
Denton, Tex^ 

Chaoos, Loins G., ZJEA. (1964) 
9814 Singleton Dr. 
Bethcsda, Maryland 

Chaffee, Claxence C, MA. (1958) 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 

•Chewy, H. Spijuceon, MA. (1951) 
Upiversity of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Chestnutt, Kaju. G., MA. (1955) 

Kent Sute University 

Kent, Ohio , ' 

Chjostensen, Chajoxj, Mid. (1961) 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 

Chjoctenson, Ixvin a., Ed.M. (1948) 
Concordia College 
Moorhead, Minnesou 

Chrousex, Haxvey C, MA. (1955) 
WncsAtoa rnM^rge 
Wheaton, Illinois 

QszEX, Raymont) a., EdJ). (1955) 
AAHPER. 1201 16th* St,, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Clajuc, Eaw- ma. (1964) 
4162 Auburn t)r. 
Royal Oak, Michigan 

•Clark, James K*, PhJ). (1957) 
State College of Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Clarke, David H.. Ph.D. (1961) 
University of California 
Berkeley, Caiifomia 
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CLAWtE, H. HajuuA)n EdJ). (1951) 
Univcnity of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

•Clausen, Mawon R., M.S. (1962) 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

Clay, Mauwce Aw EdJ). (1964) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Clayton, Robert D., EdJ). (1964) 
1220 Walnut 
Wa)'ne, Nebraska 

Clower, Richard A., EdJ). (1964)' 
415 Geneva Dr. 
Westminster, Maryland 

Cloyd, Ed. L., Jr., MA. (1964) 

Atlantic Christian College ^ 

Wilson, North Carolina 

Cobb, Robert S., PhJ). (1961) 
Tennessee A & I Sute University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Cochrane, Corneuus R., Jr., MA. (1954) 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Coder, Alden C, EdJ). (1958) 
Montclair Sute Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 

•CocaK, Max, EdJ). (1961) 

Castleton Sute College ^ 

Castleton, Vermont 

Coleman, Cecil N., MA. (1961) 
Fresno Sute College 
Fresno, Caiifomia 

Colgate, John A., PhJ). (1964) 

515 E. 8th St. 

Greenville, North Carolina 

Collins, Ben W., M.S. (1964) 
Texas Western College 

El Paso, Texas ^ / 

Conger, Ray M., MA. (1956) 
Pennsylvania Sute University 
University Park. Pennsylvania 

CoNROY, John J., EdJ). (1949) 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jci^ 

•Cooper, George Fl Jr., MA. (19^) i 
Emory University ^ 
Emory, Georgia 

Cooper, John M., EdJ). (1954) 
University of Southern Caiifomia 
Los Angeles, Caiifomia 

•Cooper, Samuel M., Ed.D. (1954) 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Coopwood, Wiluam K., M.Ed. (1962) 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 
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COPTLAND, Leland C, MA. (1962) 
Nebraska Suic Tcachcn College 
Kearney, Nebraska 

CoMiN, H. Daw, PhJ) (1949)^ 
Suic Teachers College 
Lodt Haven, Pennsylvania 

Corns, Harold J., Ed-D. (1958) 
Suic Teachcn College 
Frostburg, Maryland 

•CoRLCY, Vaughn, MJi. (1965) 
New Mexico Sute University 
Univcrsiiy Park, New Mexico 

(1) CoRNWELL, Oliver K., EdJ). (1951) 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

CoRRiE, Bruce A., M^. (1962) 
Denison University. 
Granville, Ohio 

Costa, Feux T., MA. (1960) 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles, California 

•CosTELLO, John J., M^. (1961) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

CosTEixo, Richard A., M^. (1956) 
Gorham Sute Teachers College 
Gorham, Maine 

CoTTRELL, Edwin B., EdJ). (1961) 
West Chester Sute College 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 

Cousins, George D.P.E. (1955) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

•Crabtree, Wiluam L., EdX). (1964) 
East Texas Sute College 
Commerce, Texas 

Crajt, Lester, MA. (1963) 
Georgetown College 
Georgetown, Kentucky 

Cratty, Bryant J., EdX). (1958) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Crawtord, Ronald L., M-A. (1965) 
Adams Sute College 
Alamosa, Colorado 

Creswell, William H., Jr., EdD. (1958) 
College of Physical Education. * 

University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Crocker, Edward A., B^. (1960) i 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Crowe, Walter C. EdD. (1958) 
Long Peach Sute College 
Long Beach, California 



' CULLUM, Wiluam H., MA. (1965) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

CuMMisKY, Kenneth, PhJ). {1965) 
Oregon Coll^ of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 

Cureton, Thomas K., PhJ). (1929) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

•Cutler, Russell K., PhJ). (1955) 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

Cutter, A. Ross, Jr., MA. (1962) 
Whitworth College 
Spokane, Washington 

Cyphers, Vincent A., MA, (1957) 
Colorado Sute College 
Greeley, Colorado 

Dales, George G., MA. (1957) 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Daniel, Juri V., M^. (1964) 

55 Moccasin Trail 

Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 

(1) Daniels, Arthxhi S., EdJ). (1941) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Daniels, Norman J., MA, (1959) 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 

J3AUER, Victor P., PhJ). (1958) 
Washington Sute University 
Pullman, Washington 

DAUCHERTi^, John B., PhJ). (1955) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Davies, Gomer, MXd. (1965) 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Davies, Jam£s E., M.S. (1965) 
Wmona Sute College 
Madison, Wisconsin 

•Davies, Joseph E., MA. (1959) 
Colorado School of Mines 
Golden, Colorado 

(1) Davis, Elwood a. PhJ). (1941) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

Davis, O. Jennings, Jr., EdJ^ (W55) 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville, Tennessee ^ 

DavIS, Wiluam D., MA. (1957) 
Queens Colle^ 
Flushing, New York 
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DeCarlo, Thomas J., MA. (1964) 
608 Davis Ave., 
Uniondalc, New York 

Deck, John M., PED (1962) 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, So^th Carolina 

Decker, B. Edso.n, (1962) 
Stale Universiiv oJ^Ncw York 

at Stony* iiVoolirr'^'^' 
Stony Brook, Long Island, New ,York 

DEFooR^lRA T.. M S. (1962) 
North Texas State Universit) 
Denton, Texas. 

Dellastatious, Joseph W., M^. (1956) 
Citadel College 
Charleston, South Carolina 

DeLotto, Marcel J., Ph.D. (1958) 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, Cahfornia 

DeNike, Howard R , MA. (1962) 
East Stroudsburg State College 
Elast Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Derx, Paul H., Mj\^_(m6>— 
North CarolinajStite College 
Raleigh, Noi^th Carolina 

Devi.sx Barrv, M^. (1965) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

deVries, Herbert A., Ph.D. (1962) 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 

•Dickey, Billy A., PhJ). (1964) 
817 N. Uncoln St. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Dickey, Garland M, Ed.D. (1962) 
Berry College 
Mt. Berry, Georgia 

Dickinson, Russell E, M.A. (1962) 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

•Dickson, JosEPH^F./Ph.D. (1956) 
Eastern Npi^^fexico University 
Porlgjcsr^ew Mexico 

DiGennaro, Joseph, M^. (1962) 
Hunter College 
New York 68, New' York 

DiOCUARDI, WiLUAM P., M^. (1958) 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

Dodge, Ralph T, b^. (1962) 
Evangel ^College 
Springfield, Missouri 

•DoDSo,N, N. Taylor, D P.E. (1958) 
Wake Forest College * 
Wi^tojton-^alcm, North Carolina 



Doezema, Willard, ma. (1964) 
1501 Colorado Ave., S.E. 
t Grand Rapids, Michigan 

DoHRMANN, Paul F, PhJ). (1964) 
509 Manchester Road 
Normal, IllinoG 

DoLAN, Joseph P., Ph.D. (1964) 
N. E. Missouri Teachers College 
'^~'"*~-^r^-Cine, Missouri 

•Donnelly, Richard J., Ph.D. (195'5) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Do«iBOS, Sa.nfofS) J , MA, (1961) 
c/o Roosevelt School, 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

DoscHER, Nathan, Ph.D. (i956) 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 

DouTHrri"> John E., MA. <1962) 
Hendrix College 
Conway, Arkansas 

DowELL, LiNiiS J., Ed.D. (1962) 
Arkansas State College 
State College, Arkansas 

^RATZ, John P., Ph.D. (1964) 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Drews,"^ Frederick^ P.E.D. (1964) 
Northern State College . 
Aberdeen, South Dakota f 

Du.NBAR, Henry F., Jr., PhJ). (1949) 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Duncan, Ray.mo.nd O., Ed J). (1955) " 
University of West Virginia 
Morgantown, Wc?t Virginia- 

DU.NGEE, Grant A., H.S.Dii (1964) 
Alcorn A & M College 
Lorman, Mississippi 

DuRENBERCER, George G., M.Ed. (1962) 
St. John's University 
Collcgeville, Minnesota 

Dyck, Paul B„ MA. (1946) 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

-E- 

Easter, James A., MA. (1965) 
Stanford University 
Palo Alto, California 

E\STER, John R, MA. (1965) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Eberhardt, W. C, ma. (1956) 
St. Louis University 
St Louis, Missouri 
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Edwakds, Donald K., VJEA. (1962) 
Univcnity of California 
RivCTside, California 

EcsTROM, Glen H., PhJ). (1958) 
Uiyversity of California ' 
Los Angeles, California 

DcK, WiLUAM F., EdJ). (1960) 
University^ of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Elbel, Edwin R., PhJ). <1956) 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Elkow, J. DuKj/^h.D. (1956) 
1170 i^cean Avenue 
Brook^pj^W York 

Ellison, Leo, Jr., MS. (1962) 
Wake Forest College 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Emexy, Curtis Jf^MS. (1962) 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Emmerich, James C, BS. (1957) 
South Dakou Sute College 
Broc^ngs, South Dakota 

Endwricht, John R., MS. (1958) 
Indiana Univenity 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Erdmann, Chawjes p., MA. (1949) 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 

Ericeson, Caxl E., ^Ed.D. (1954) 
Kent State Univenity 
Kent, Ohio 

Ersinc, Walter F., MJV. (1956) 
Ohio State Univenity 
Columbus, Ohio 

Ertell, Newman H., M^. (1955) 
Wayne 5tate University 
Detroit, Michigan 

E$5L!NCER, Arthur A., Ph.D. (1947) 
Univenity of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

EuDEiKis, Robert J., MS: (1963) 
1020 13th St. 
'Charleston, Illinois 

•Evans, Thomas, P.E.D. (1951) 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 

•EvAUL, TftOMAS W.! M.Ed. (1961) 

American University 

Washington 16, D. C. 

Ewers, James Russell," M.Ed. (J963) 

Akron^ Univenity 

Akroif, Ohio 

•Eyler,' Marvin H., Ph.D, (1956) 
Univenity of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 



r -F- 

G. Arthur, M.S. (1963) 
Georgetown College , ^ 

Georattown, Kentucky 

Fai1i( HoLUS, PhD. (1953)* 
Univenity of Connecticut 
Stom, Connecticut 

Fallon, T^homas W., EdJ) 
Notre Dame Univenity 
South Bend, Indhma 

Falu, Harold B.^ Jr., PlvEk/1964) 
Fort Hays Kansas Staic^College 
Hays, Kanias 

.^ARiA, Irvin JEp., Mj\.. (1959) 
Sacramento Slate College 
Sacfamentp^Califomia 




Far^ha^, Arthur E:, B.S. (1963) . 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Waylahd, Massachusetts 

Faulrnei, JoHr4 A., Pft.D. (1957) 
Univenity of ^ichi^n 
Ann Arbor,.'f^Michigan 

Faurot, RODERICK .a., PhD. (1963) 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles, California 

Feicl, Frank L., MA. (1962) 
The Citadel 
Charleston, South Carolina 

Feld, Allen A., Prof. Eip. (1954) 
Queens College *^ 
Flushing, New York ^ 

Fenstemacher, Wiluam R., ma. (1949) 
George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 

"Fessenden> Douglas A., Ed.D. (1958) * 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California , 

Festa, Ancelo, M.S. (1962) 
Eastern Illinois Univenity ^ 
Charlaton, Illinois 

Field, David A., Ed.D. ^ (1951) 
Univenity of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

FiNANCER, Kenton, M.S. (1964) 
313 Hawkqye Apts. 
Io\^ City, Iowa 

Fischer, Juuus A., Jr., MA. (1951) 

Kent State Univenity 

Kent. Ohio ^ 

•5LANACAN, Lance, EdD. (19$6) 
Univenity of California > 
B'erkeley, California 

F|ATH, Arnold W., PhD. (1964) V . 

Central Connecticut Sute College 
New Britain, Connecticut 
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JFtEiscHtu, Michael, Ed.D. (1964) 
2451 Webb Ave. 
Bronx 68, New York 

TVETCHEH, HOWAKD, M^. (I960) 

Northern Illinois University % 
DeKalb, Illinois 

•Florio/ AuRELio E., Ed.£>. (1948) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

•Flory, Clarence M., *EdJ). -(1958) 
Tarleton State College ^ 
Stephenville, Texas 

FtowERS, Hubert A.,MJi. (1948) 
Florence State Teachers College 
Florence^ Aliibama 

Focu^, Gunw.F^, MA. (1954) 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 

Forbes, Joseph M., D.Ed. (1963) 
Humboldt Sute College 
Areata, California. 

FoRJDHAM, Sheldon L., Ed.D. (1948) 
Univers ilv of J Jfeiois, Navy Pier , 
ChicagoTlIlinois 

Foreman, Kenneth E.^^dJ). (1963) 
Seattle Pacific Colleg^ 
Seattle, Washingt9iK * 

Forsyth, Harry L., MS. (1963) 
South Dakou Sute College 
Brookings^ South l)akota 

Fort, R(^ert C, MA. (1960) 
Nordi^t Missouri State College 
Kir«ville, Missouri 

'IFouRiER, Arthur E., PhX). (1951) 
* Aul)um University 
Aubu^, Alabama 

FOX, John W., Ed.D. (1962) 
Northeastern University ' 
Boston, Massachusetu 

•FRALEiCH, Warren P., Ph.D. (1955) 

San Jose State Colli^j^ 

San Jose, California ^ 

•Fraley, Lester, PhJ). (1950) 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

FRANK, James,^M.S. (1963) 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

FRANKLIN, C. C. Dir., PJE. (1964) : 
901 Valley Road 
Carbondale, Illinois 

FRANZ, Edward P., Bii. (1962) 
Washington University 
•St. Louis, Missouri * - 

FREDERICKS, John W., EdJ), (1954)' 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles,^ California 



FfcCY, Harold J., MS. (1963) ' 
University o4. California, 
"Berkeley, California 

FRiacp, Henry F., EdJ). (1963) 
Fresno Sute College^ — ^ 
Fresno 4, Califomia\ 

•Frost, Reuben B., Ph^. (1957) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

FuRMAN, David C, EdX). (1948) 
University ot Puerto Rico 
Rio Picdras,T*u^o Rico 

Fusco, Ronald A., M.S. (1962)-^ 
1612 Glover St . 
Bronx 62^ New 




GApRA, Daniel H., Ed.D. (1960) 
Defiance Cdllege 
pefiancp/^ Dhio 

/Gak^, Pasquale J., MA. (1962) 
"University of Waterloo 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 

iJALUCAN, Glen E., EdJ). (1947) 

R #1, Box 157-C 

Friday Harbor, Washington 

'Gallo^, Arthur J., Ed.D. (1956) 
Univeryty of palifomia 
Goleta, California 

Ganslen, Richard V.,^ Ph.D. (1958) 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Gardner, Gerald W., M^. (1958) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Gardner, Robert N., M.Ed. (1948) 
Lincoln University ~ — 

Lincoln, Pennsylvania 

Gary, Mitchell J., MA. (1946) 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Midhigan 

Geddes, David D., PhX). (1963) , 
Brigham Young University , 
Provo, Utah / 

Gedvilas, L. Leonard, M^. (1948) 
31 S. Wright 
Naperviyic, Illinois ^ 

Geier, ;^acob G., ma. (1953) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln^ Nebraska 



Geiser^-Paniel S., Ed.D. (1959) 
Bridgewater College ^ 
Bridgewater, Virginia 

GENAsa, jAVfES E., M.S. (1959) 
Colorad6 State College . 
Greeley, Colorado * 
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Genthy, Howard C, M^. (1964) 
Tennessee A & I Stale University 
Nashville, Tennessee ' 

Gerdes, Glenn IL, D.P^. (1962) 

6enual Missouri State Collie 

Warrcnsburg, Missouri ~ - — >^ _ 

GiESE, Warren K., Ed.M. (1962) 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Gi'lbertT'Paul F., M.P.E. (1964) * 
209 Albemarle St. 

Springfield 9, Massachusetts ^ 

•GiLLErr, Arley F., P.E.D: (1964) 
Illinois State* Normal University 
Normal, Tllinois 

GiLUS, Robert J., MA. (1959) 
Adrian College 
Adrian, Michigan 

GiLMORE, John C, MA. (1964) 
. 54 c Escondido Village 
Stanford, California 

GiNGERRICH, llOMAN L., MjA. (1950) 

USIS, APO 146 

San Frandsco^ California 

GiNN, Ralph A., MA. (1957) 
South Dakota State College . 
Brookings, South Dakota 

Glascott, John A., M.$, (1953) 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Glass, Walter R.; MA. (1960) 
George Pepperdine College 
Los Angeles, California 

GOBIN, Robert J., M.Ed. (1962) 
P-25836 Hayward Blvd. 
Hayward, California 

Godlove, Richard M.,^A.B. (1964) 
Washburn University 
i Topeka, Kansas ^ 

Godwin, Paul A., B.$. (1964) 
Virginia- State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 

Combos, Xdward A., B.S. (1963) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Good, Harry C, M.$. (1956) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln > Nebraska 

GdRDiN, Richard D., M.A. (1954) 
Ohio W<5lcyan University 
Delaware, Ohio , 

Gordon, James A./ MA, (1951) 

Miami University" 

Oxford, Ohio ^ 

Gorman, Russell p., M.S. (1962) 
iJniversity of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 



Govern AU, Paul, Edi). (1955^ 
San Diego State College ^ 
San Diego, California , * 

Grambeau, Rodney J., Ed.D. (1953) 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

"Granger, ^Locheleau Z., MA. (1956) 
Clark University 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Green, Elton E., M.S. (1962) 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Green, Leon Grant, Ed.D. (1962) 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 1^ 

Grecc, Walter H., MA. (1949) ' 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 

Gregory, James R., M.S. (1962) 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Maryville, Missouri 

Grice, John W., MA. (1955) 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Griffin, James Morgan, Ed.D. (1963) 
Hampton Institute, -Box 6161 
Hampton, Virginia 

Griffith^ M. G., MA. (1953) 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 

Grose, Joel E., MA. (1963) 
Sonoma State College 
Couti, California 

Gross, Elmer A., Ed.D. ,(19$0) 
Pennsylvania State University 
Univci^ty Park, Pennsylvania 

Grover, George H., Ed.D. (1954) 

State Education Dept. 

Albany, New York 

Groves, William H., Ph.D. (1953) 

Eastern Illinois University 

Charleston, Illinois 

Gustafson, Arner,' ma. (1963) » 
University of the Pacific 
Stockton, California • . 

Gustafson, William F., Ph.D. (1962) 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 

Gustuson, DoNXii T., Ed.D. (1949) 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Haas, Roland R., M,S. (1962) 
Concordia Senior College 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Hackensmfth, Charles W., Ph.D. (1938) 
University of Ktntucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Hairabedian/ Ara, M.Ed. (1965) 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 4 

Hale, Sidney W., Ph.D. (1964) 
11177 Parfour Ct., Sharonville 
Cincinnati 41/ Ohio ^ 

Hall, Stanley H., P.Ed. (1961) 
Earlham College 
Richmond, Indiana 

Haluch, Thaddeus, B.A. (1964) 
Alliancc^Concge^ - - 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 

riAMAi, Herbert, MS. (1964) 
University of California 
Los ^ngcles 24, California 

Handy, Donald T., Ed.D. (1958) 
University of California 
Los Aogele^ California 

HANsELL, George A'., Ph>D. (1956) 
/ Pennsylvania Military College 
Chester, Pennsylvania 

Hanson, DAle L., Ph.D. (1965) 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Hanson, Donald D., MA. (1962) 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South Dakota 

Hanson, Ray, MXd. (1958) 
Wifttem Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 

Hanson, Walter V., MA. (1958) 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 

Harder, Theodore, Ed.D. (1949) 
University of California ^ 
Santa Barbara, 'Coleta, California 

Harkness, William W., Ed.D. (1949)^ 
San Francisco State College 
San; Frandsco, California 

Harris, William H, Ed.D. (1962) 
Texas Western 
El Paso, Texas 

•Harrison, Aix B.. Ph.D. (1955) 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Hart, Charles J., iEdD. (1942) 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 

HAmiAN, Paul E., M./i. (1960) 
Ohio State University- 
Columbus, Ohio 

Hartvicsen, Milton F., Ed.D.^(1957) 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 

Harvey, Robert R., MA. (1954) . 
DePauw University 
Creencastle, Indiana 



Harvill, Avery H., M.Ed. (1962) 

University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia * » , » 

Haslincer, Lee W., M.Ed. (1960) 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston, Rhode island ' » . 

Haubenstricker, John L., B.S. (1^5) 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Illinois 

•Hausser, Paul C», M.A. (1956) 
Newark College -of Engineering 
Newark, New Jersey 

•Havel, Richard C, Ed.D. (1951) 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

^ Hawkins, Charles C, Ph.D. (19^5) 
' West Virginia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 

Hayes, Donald, B.P.E. (1961) 
University of Waterloo 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 

Haywood, John T., Jr., MA. (1962) 
Howard College 
Birmingham, Alabama * 

Heffernan, John M., M.Ed. (1955) 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island . 

Heidloff, Raymond C,'M.P.E. (1934) 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Hein, Fred V., Ph.D. (1949) 
American Medical Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

Hel^man, John, Jr., D.P.E.' (1948) 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 

•Helms, William G., M,S. (1958) 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Helvev, Omer James, D.A.S. (1965) 
Cumberland College 
Williamsburg, Kentucky 

H^RiCKs, Troy, Ed.D. (1949) 
University of Arkansas ' ' 
Fayetteville, ArTcansas 

Henry, Charles D.. II.. Ph.D. (1964) 
Box 516 

Grambling, Louisiana 

Henry, Donald W., M.A. (1954) 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence. Kansas 

•Henry, Franklin, Ph.D. (1958) 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

Herman, George W., Ph.D. (I960) 
Northeast Missouri Sute Yeachcrs College 
Kirksville, Missouri ^ 
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•Hermance, Gilbert L., MA. (1951) 
Rice University 
Houston, Texas 

Herrou>, Zadi C, P.Ed. (1956) 
Morchead jStatc College 
MoreheacJ, Kentucky 

♦HERRsaiER, Bart^tk R., M.Ed. (1958) 
St. Louis Jr. College 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Hess, Lewis A., Ed.D. (1950) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Hester, Ralph G., Ed.D. (1956) , 
Austin College 
Sherman, Texas 

Heusner,- William W., Jr., Ph.D. (1955) 
Michigan State University " 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Hewitt, Jack E., Ed.D. (1953) 
University of California 
Riverside, California 

HlGCINBOTHAM, ED., M.A. (1955) 

University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

HicciNS, Joseph R., M.S. (1963) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California^ 

HiLi., Eugene L., Ed.D. (1950) 
Illinois State Normal University 
,Normal, Illinois 

! Hinsdale, Jerry W., A.B. (1965) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

•HixsoN, Chalmer G., Ed.D. (1952) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

HoDAPP, John B., P.E.D. (1959) 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 

HoFF, RoBERf D., Ph.D. (1962) 
U. S* Coast Guard Academy 
New Ldndon, Connecticut 

HoFF^fAii* Ronald C.»^f.Ed. (1962) 
St. Lawrence University i 
Canton, New York 

HoLBERT, Henry, Jr., M.S. {\9&i) 
Tuskegec Institute / 
Alabama ^ 

HoLLiNCswoRTH, Cecil, Ed.D. /l94S) 
University of California /. 
Los Angeles, California 

HoLUNCswoRTH^ Delbert L., M.S. (1962) 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxvillc, Tennessee 

HoLLiNCSwoRTH, Lloyd E., Ed.D. (1959) 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesota 



•HoLLiSTER, Albert V., 'Ed.D. (1962) 
Florida Presbyterian College 
St. Petersburg. Florida 

•HOLSBFRRY, WlLLARD M., B.S. (1964) 
Texas Tech. 
Lubbock, Texas 

Holt, Laurence E., M.S. (1964) 
Adelnhi University 
Garcien City, New York 

•(l)HoLTER, Frederick J., Ph.D. (1932> 
University of West Virginia 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

•Hook, Paul G., M.A. (1963) 
SouthcVn Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Hoover, William R., M.A. (1947) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

HopsoN, Ra\mond W., Ph.D. (1952) 
Savannah State College 
Savannah, Georgia 

Ho\LAND, Alvin J., M.S. (1960) 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

(1) (2) Howard, Glenn W., Ph.D (1951) 
Queens College 
Flushing, New' York 

HowFi.L, Maxwfxl L, Ed.D. (1965) 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 

Hoy, Joseph T., M.A. (1958) 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Hubbard, Alfred W., Ph.D. '(1955) 
Univcj^ity of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Hughes, Jamf^'m.,' D.Ed. (1964) 
R#2, Box 209 
San Marcos, Texas 

HUMBERT, Richard E., Ed.D! (1962) 
University of Richmond 
Richmond, Virginia 

Humphrey, James H., Ed.D. (1952) 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

HuNSAKER, H. B., M.S. (1949) 
Utah State College 
"^gan, Utah 



UNsiCRER, Paul A., Ph.D. (1955) 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

•HusMAN, BuRRis F., Ed.D. (1947) 
University o£ Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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iLOwrr, Roy, Ed.D. (1956) 
C.W. Post College 
Green vale, New York 

INSLEAY, A. Douglas, B\p.E. (1959) 
Sir George Williams University 
Montreal, Canada 

Irace, Sebastian *C., Ed.D. (1955^ v 
Hunter College ji 
Bronx, New York 

Isaac, Elkii^ R'., Mj\. (1959) 
Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 

Ismail, A. H., H.S.D. (1960) 
Purdue University 
LaFayette^- Indiana 

-J- 

Jack, Harou) K., Ph.D. (1958) 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(I)JACKSOW, Chester O., Ed.D. (1948) 
University* of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

Jackson, Edward L., Ed.D. ^51) 
Tuskegcc Institute 
Alabama 

•(I) (2) JAMERSON, Ria^ARD E., Ed.D. (1935) 
University of North CarpHna 
Chapel ttll, North Carolina 

jENNprr, Clair W., PhJ). (1960) 
San Jose ^tate CJoUege ^ 
San Jose, Califo^ii 

Iennett, JOHN /H.,'MA. (1964) 
State College of Iowa 
Cedar Falls, laWa 

Jensen, Clayr/e R., P.Ed. (1964) 
1427 Maple Dr. 
Logan, Utah/ 

JzvERT, Josi/pH A., P.E.Dir. (1963) 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo^ Michigan 

JOHNSON, ^LMER L., Ed.D. (1953) 
Whitticr /College 
Whitticr/ California 

JOHNSOi)( Marvin, A.M. (1964) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

JOHNSON, Maurice, M.Ed.' (1964) 
Mind^ State College 
Minbt, North Dakota 




JOHNSONj^ William, Ed.D. (1962) 
College of the Desert 
Palm Desert, California 

•JoKt, Ernst, M.D. (1956) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Jones, Frank B., Ed.D. (1957) 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, Cahfqrnia 

JONES, Jack A., MJ\. (1962) 
Campus View, Apt. 116 
Bloomington, Indiana 

(1) Jones, Lloyd M., Ph.D. (1931) 
7 Manor Ave. / 
.Hempstead, New York / 

-K- 

Kaiser, ERvj;)t.E., M.S. (1964) 
North D«i(ota State University 
FaipEtOJorth Dakota ^ 



Karsner, Milo G., Ph.D. 
University ot Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 



(1956) 



Kasch, Fred W., Ed.D. (1951) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

Kaye, Richard A., M.S. (1964) 
3465 Fish Ave. 
Bronx 69, New York 

Keck, Ted F., Ed.D. (1963) 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Keefe, Robert J., Ed.D. (1952) 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

•Keen, Paul v!, M.S. (1950) 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 



jortNSON, Norman, Ed.D. (1964) 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri , 



•Johnson, Ralph H., Ed.D. 
University of Alabama 
University ,yVlabama 
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Keh£er, J. OuvER, UA. (1949) 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Kelly, James P., M.S. (1962)^ 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kennedy, F. William 
University of Manitob 
^Winnipeg, Canada ^ 

•Kenney, Harold 
University of \\X\p!A% 
Urbana, Illinois^ 
^/ 

Keoch, Jack K Ed.D. (1957) 
University njr California 
Los Angcj^ California 

Kerr, J^ies R., UA. (1963) 

SS College 
Tu$(^loosa, Alabama 



WauAM IL, M.£d, (1958) 
Kansas Sute Tea dim College 
Emporia, Kansas 

Kzssn., j/BEKTTtAM EdD. (1964) 

Nickcrson Field 

Boston 15» Massachusetts 

•KotCKNOt, G. FitEDEJUCK, PhD. (1965) 
McNecse Sute College 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 

Kmus. Ramon^W^ ?£J>. (1955) 
Texas Tech.y A 
Lubbock, JPfacas:- \ 

•(l)^5fLat, Jov W., Ph.D. (1945) ' i 
Louisiana Sute Unr^ersity 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

KnzMAK, Ewe W., Ph\D. (1965) 
Wisconsin Sute CoIiege\ 
Oshko3h» Wiscoofln 

KlAAS, RICHAKD L., M^. (1962) 
Univenity of Nebraska 
Lincoln* Nebraska 

•Klzin, Kaxl, M^. (1965) 
University of Texas 
Austin* Texas 

Kjuma, Rjchaju) a., M^. (1958) 
Pennsylvania Sute University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Knapp, Clyd^^G^ PhD. (1955) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Knicht, HAJfcOLD, M^. (1962) ' 
Louisiafe College 
Plneville, Louisiana 

KNOwtTos, RoNAii) C PhD. (1962) 
Squth'em Illihdis University 
Catbondale, Illinois 

Kobes, Frank J., Jr., Mj\. (1958) 
United Sutes Nfilitary Academy 
West Point, Nev York 

Koch, Barney, B^. (1962) 
Seattle University 
Seattle 22, Washington 

•Koch, William B., PvEd. (1965) 
Texas Lutheran College 
Scguin, Te:^as 

•♦Rocs-ic, ^VAtT:tirC:,-^f3rttf62) ' 
University of North Dakou 
Grand Forks, North Dakou 
•Komcaaju), R<iBEiiT^ EdD. (1955) , 
Ball Sute.Tcachers College 
Munde, Indiana 

Ko^, W^ Armint, EdD/ (1955) 
Oregon 6ute\JniTersity 
Corvaliis, Oregon 

•K-ovAQC, Chaiu.e$ R.» £dD. (1948) 
University of Califomi^ * . 
Davis, California ' ♦-^ 




KOVAL, MiKZ, MA, (1956)] 
Hiram College 
Hiffm» Ohio 

kSm, ANDitEw J.. EdD. (1960) 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Krakower, Hyman, PhD- (1952) 
City College of Ne>*- York 
New York, Nevr York 

Kreidler, Robert D., MA. (1958) 
Univenity of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 

Kjustufej:, Charles J., M^^^951) 
University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois^ 

•Kroll, Walter, PXd. (1959) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

•Krouch, Lee H., MXd- (1962) 
Gusuvus Adolphus College * 
Sc Peter, Minnesou 

Krupa, Joseph H., EdD- (1955) 
George Washington Univenity 
Washington, D. C. ^ 

KuLBiTSKi, John A., MXd, (1961) 
Bemidji Sute College 
Bemidji, Minnesou 

KuRTH, Karl, Jr., MXd. (1962) 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Connecticut 

LaGra^-o, Louis E.. M^. (1959) 
Univenity College 
Potsdam, New York 

Lafue, William L., EdD. (1961) 
Univenity of California 
"avis, California 

Landis, PaWl E., ma. (1942) 
' Ohio High ^ool Athletic Association 
Columbus, Ohio 

L\.SDiss, Gaw: W.r EdD. (1W8) 
Texas A'f M CoUege 
College SUtion, Texas 

L^SDRY^ Eernand, M-S. (i962>- 
Univetsityl of Ottawa 
Otuwa 2,\Canada 

La.s-ower, Gerald E., M-S. .(1965) 
Northwest iMissouri Sute College 
Maryville,' ^fissouri 

Laxctton, Dewet^^ D^X. ^956) 
Eastern New Mcwo University 
Porules, New Mexico 

Lancton, Clair V. N., EdD. (1959) _ 
Oregon Sute Univenity ^\ 
Corvaliis, Oregon 
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Laktacne, Joseph. E.. Ed J). (1957) 
Uni>crsity of^^^fomia at ^ 

Sanu Barbara: 
University, California 

Lawos, Leovard Ph.D. (1945) 
Univcnit) of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Lawox, Roy J.. Biu (1962) 
Hamilton College 
Clinton, N<rvs' York ' 

LAScn, HEMt> A . Ph X> (1^9> 
Sonoma State College 
Rohnert .Park, California 

LaMCNE, jEAN-PlEXfX, M-A. (1964) 

University of Shcrbrookc 
SherbrooCe, Quebec, Canada 

Lavik, RtTX)U»H H, MJi. (1951) 
Ariiona State L'niversit) 
Tempe, Arizona 

Lawnick, Noilmas S., Ed.D. (1962) 
Universitv of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Lawrence, K\rl J , M-A. (1955) 
Colgate Universitv 
Hamilton, New York 

•Lav^-ther, Johs D., ma. (1951) 
Pennsvhania State Universitv 
Universit) Park, Penns)lvania 

Leach, Gle-nn C, MJi, (195?; 
Rjdcr College 
Trenton, New Jersey 

•LeBar, John A, M^. (1961) 
University of Missouri at Kansas Citv 
Kansas City, Missouri ^ 

LkHyrE.s, Nelson, P.Ed. fl960) ♦ 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Leibrocx, Phiup J., M^. (1962> 
Universitv of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connccucut 

Leis^ Hass/ Ph D. (1962) 
McNccse State College 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 

Lesue, Davio K , M-A <)964) 
Quad C I 6 
Iowa Citv, Iov**a 



Lewis, fLo^d D., M~A. (1964) 
Universitv of California 
Riverside, California 

Lewis, Dosaed M-.A. (1962) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnc^fa 

•LlEMOHN, Wesdeix, MA. 
Rice Universitv 
Houston, Texas 

Ljcktfoot, Frank K. MA. (1961) 
Alabama College 
Montcvallo., Alabama ' 

- • V 
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UvDEBfRC, FraSkus A , Ed.D. (1957) 
University of California 
Riverside, California 

Linden, Arthur, Jr., M.S. (1964) 
Universitv of Southern California 
Paramount, California 

UsTA, Ned a, ma. (1962) 
Delaware ValJo College 
Dov Icsiov^n, Pcnnsvlvama 

•Uttle, jAMis R , M Ed (1964) 
505 Sta^um Park / 
Iowa CiV lov^a [ 

•LIV1SC5TOS, Robert C. EdX) (1957) 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 

•Locke, Lav^rence F, PhD. (1962) 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 

LOEBS, Gilbert F, MA. (1954) ,cj|^ 
Colbv College 
Waterv'ille, Maine 

Log\n, Gene A . Ph.D. (1958)^ — ' 
Southwest Missouri State College 
Springfield, Missouri 

Lose, James W, PhD (1947) 
Universitv of New Hampshire 
Durham, >»ew Hampshire 

Lord, Nor.m^s F., M.S. (1949) 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 

LoTTER, WnxARD S., EdJ>. (1964) 
'University of California 
Davis, California 

Loveless, James DPE (1951) 
DePauw Universitv * 
Greencasile, Indiana 

l^v^-DER, Jack S, M.Ed, (1964^^ 
6'A Crescent Road 
'Grccnbelt, Maryland 

Ju^ceTwcharo H^P.E, (1962) 
East.Stdbudsburs^ State College 
East ^^5*^oudsburi, Pcnns>lvan7a 

LuDwiG, LAi.'RE*»cENVM.Ed. (1929) 
UniversitA of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

< I^iMLE\, Albert E., M..A. Y1947) 
Hmherst College 
.Amherst, Massachusetu . 

Lux, Llovd H. Ed.D (1947) 
Urates College 
Lewistown, Maine 

Ll-^mes, L Les, M-.A. (1963) 
, North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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McAdam, Robert PhD. (1956) 
University of Minnesou 
Miooeapolis, Minnesou 

McAjcthuk, WnxuM 0 , EdD. (1962) v 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 

McBwDE, Y%AS%, A.. MS. il962) 
Wayne Sute Univenity 
Detroit. Michigan 

•McOox, RoBEXT A., Ph.D. (1953) 
Ball Sute Teachers College 
Munde, Indiana 

McCarthy, J. Jerome, Ph.D. (1963) / 
ManJkato Sute College 
Mankato, Minnesou 

McCLEt-UAN, LiNcous H . Mi (1962) 
Utah Sute University 
Logan, Utah 

•McCraw, Lvss W.. EdD. (1953) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

McCristal, Kt.sc J.. EdD. (1948) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

•ilcCuiioiKJH, £. Don, PhD. <1956) 
c/o Irwin M. Wilson 
440 Rhoda Ave., Apt. B 
Columbus, Ohio 

McCiWY, HucH C MA. (1925) 
Wesle>'an University 
Middleion, ConncctirtiL— 2/ 
McCuTCHEON, John £., BA. (1949) 
Unrvenity of Toro^jS 
Toronto, Canada 

(i$ McDo.MM^CH, Thomas £., MA. (1937) 
Emory University ^ - . 

Emory, Georgia 

McGumnjN, Wiluam C., BS (1955) 
H.Q., U. S. Air Force 
Washington, D. C 

McI.NTYRE, Martin Hcch, PhD. (1963) 
Western Illinois State University 
Macomb, Illinois 

McKaup, W«. W.. MS. (1963) 
Oregon Sute University 
Corvallis, Oregon 

McKlsney, Wayne, PhD. (J96^ 
Southwest Missoun^ Sute College 
Springfield, Missouri 

McLane, LoncK P., BS. (1962) 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 

McLeoo, W. J., BS. (Id52) 
Royal Miliury College of Canada 
Kingston, Onurio, Canada 
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10960 S. W. Fiirhavcn St. 
Tigard, Oregon\ 

McPHEisoN, UlAsmTJ*^, Dir. (1964) 
Arkansas A. M. & N College 
Pine Q^ff, Arkansas ' 

McPherson, Walter J , MA (1962) 
San Jose Sute College 
Jose. California 

-M~ 

(2) Mactekzie, NLuujn M., Ed.D. (1951) 
Teachers College Columbu University 
New York 27, New York 

MaOwEY, Richard T., EdD. (1949) 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

MAOjOL-rt, James D, MA. (1956) 
.Anderson College 
Anderson. Indiana 

Madden-, John E^ EdD. (1948) 
Brooklyn College 
Brookl)*n, Ncvir York 

Madden, Wiluam J.S^A. (1962) 
Queens College 
Rushing 67, New York 

Maetozo, Matthew G., Jr., 
Arnold College Div, 

University of Bndgcport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

•Malan, Edward W, EdD. (1958) 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 

Maloskv, jANfES S., B^ (1965) 
University of Minnesou 
Daluth, Minnesou 

.•Mamauoa, Emil, M.Ed. (19«) 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, Texas 

Mancl'vl, R.\pael a., MS. (1951) 

College of .^g^culture and Mechanical Arts 

Mayagucz, Puerto Rico 

>#\ssnELD, Arthur W.. MA. (1953). 
"University of Wisconsin ^ 
Madison, Wisconsin 

MAfES, DosALD F, M.S. (1962) 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pehnsyh'ania 

Mahcum, C. E^xrett, Dir.PX. (1965) 
Middle Tennessee Sute College 
Murfrcesboro, Tennessee 

Mariotti, Hanio (1964) 
lis Waterford St. 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 

Marshall, Stanley J., MA. (1961) 
Wa);pe Sute University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Uamstou, Dwicht, PiJ)ir. (1964) ' 
Hastings College 
Hastings, Nebras):a 

MAJtn, Leonaxd R,; MXd. (1947) 
Umvcnity of North Dakou 
Grand Forks, North Dakou 

Mattin, Glenn A.. MA, (1955) 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Maktin, J. Fredejuck, ma., (1924) 
Weslcyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 

MAjnriNEZ, Raymontx H^.PhJ). (1960) 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 

•Masley, John W., Ed J). (1947) 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 

Mason, James G., EdJ). (1948) 

Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio \ 

•Matthews, David O.. Edp. (1949) 
University of Illinois \ 
Urbana« Illinois \ 

Maukex, Howard E., PhJ). \l966) 
Wittenberg University 
Spring6eld, Ohio 

MA2ZONE, Joseph (1961) 
Sandy Springs High School 
Sandy Springs, Georgia 

Meade, William, MJV. (1964) 
P. O. Box 517 
CarbondSUe, Illinois 

Meise, Wiluam, EdJ). (1964) / 
164 Mulberry Lane ^ 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Ment>elsohn, Elus J^ P EDir. (1956) 
University of Louisville . 
Louisville. Kentucky 

Mewuck, Roswell D., Ed.D (1955) 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St. N W. 
Washington, D C. 

Mewufi^ld, Homex H.. Ph.D. (1962) 
Ithaca College 
Ithac?, New Yo/k 

Mexjuman, John B./ Ph.D. (1962) 
Nebraska Sute Teachcn College 
Wayne, Nebraska 

•ME^EWwrrH, LLovn L., Ed.D. (1952) 
S^iUthem N^ethodist Univcnity 
Dallas* Texas 

•Metheny, Lester W., M^ (1964) 
Oklahoma Sute University 
' Oklahoma City» Oklahoma . * 

Mevex; Anthony, B^. (1964) 
-College Gym 
Charleston, South Carolina 



Meyer, Carlos B., M.Ed. (1959) 
Emory at Oxford 

Oxford, Georgia ^ 

MrtERS, Carlton R,, Ed.D. (1948) 
University of New York at Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 

•Michael, Edward, EdJ) (1964) 
Louisiana Sute University of Alexandrij^ 
Aiexandna, Louisiana 

Michael, Ernest D , Ph D (1957) 
University of Cahfomia at 

Sanu BarlAra, 
Goleta, California 

MiROLS, WALTEJt J., MS. (1962) 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Miller, Ben W., Ph.D. (1945) 
University of Califomu 
Los Angeles, Cahfomia 

Miu-ER, Charles E.. MA. (1949) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Miller, Henry G., MJ^. (1954) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

Miller, Ren.neth D . PhJ). (1949) 
Florida Sute X;niveTSity 
Tallahassee, Florida 

MiNNECAN, Donald I.. EdJ). (1950) 
Towson Sute College 
^Towson, Maryland 

MiSAR, Frank J.. M>A. (1948) 
Ste\'ens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, New Jersey 

Mitchell, Geowje, MA. (1964) 
Francis T. Nicholls Sute College 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 

Mitchell, William F., Bi. (1949) 
• Onuno Agricultural College 
Guelp^-Ontano, Canada - 

Moll, Co.vrad S., M.S. (1958) 
New Me3cico State University 
University Park, New Mexico 

MO.STEBELLO, ROBERT A., Ed.D. (1958) 

Bemidji Sute College 
Bemidji, Minncsou 

Mo.sTCO.MERY, Jacr, Ed.D. (1957) 
,Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 

•MooRZ, AsBURY.C. Ph-D * (1961) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

A.. MA, (1964) 



Moore, Clarence 
P. O. Box 971 
Univcnity, Alabama 

•Moore, George C, Ph-D. 
University of Arkansas 
Favetteville, Arkansas 
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> MooRB, Kenneth M., M^. (195^, 
Univcnicy of California 
Lot i^afgeles, California 

Moore, Roy B., PhD. (1956) 
Mankato Suic Teachers College 
* Mankato, Minnesota 

Morgan, CeqL W./Ph.D. (1940) 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 

•Mowus, Haju>ld H., MS. (1965) 
University of Kansas 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 

MoTT, Robext a., Ed J). (1957) 
California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo, California 

Moujiouzis, Nick, MS. (1965) 
Ball Sute Teachers College 
Munde, Indiana 

MUDRA, DAWtELL E^, M^. (1965) 
North Dakou State University 
Fargo, North Dakou 

MUEIXER, OLAJtENCZ E., MA. (1955) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

MuTi^ Ted L,, M^. (1964) 
SIS StaSi^m Park 
Iowa CitySlowa 

MuNROE, R^aiAW) A, M^. (1962) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Murphy, Chestex W., EdJ), (1961) ^ 
'University of California 
Berkeley, California 

MvraiE, LoREN G., Dr. (1964) 
Evennann CS40 
Bloomington, Indiana 

. Napier, William J., M^. (1958) 
LaSi^ College 
Arlington, California 

Napoutano, DoMiNiCK J, MA. (19IB) 
Notre Dame Univcnity 
South Bend, Indiana 

Neilson, riEXMAN N., EdJ). (1955) 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 

Nelson, Dale O, PhJ). (1957) - 
UtAh Sute University ' . 
Logan, Uuh ^ ^ 

Nelson,- Raymond a., M^. (1962) 
, .Northland (Sllege 
Ashland, Wisconsin 

' Nelson, Richard 'c, Ph.D. (19^ 
University of Maryland •» 
College Park, Maryland 



Nelson, RiCHAW) L , MA. (1959) 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

•Nesom, Guy W., EdD. (1947) 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Lot;^isiana 

Nesslev, Carl T. M Ed (1950) 
Ohio Universit) 
Athens, Ohio 

•NrmxroN, John D., MA. (1959) 
Slippery Rock State College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Neubeiicer, Thomas E., D.PX. (1965) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Newbew;, Sam, D.PX. (1959) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana , 

Newton, Stuaxt W., B^. (1964) 
Box 575 

Oxford, Georgia 

•Nixon, John E., Ed.D. (1949) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

•(l)Now)LY, Carl L,, PhD. (1935) 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

Norman, Edward H.. MA. (1964) 
Biola College 
LaMtrada, California 

NowAK, Thadoeus S., D.P.E. (1956) 
St. Benedirt's College 
Atchinson, Kansas 

NowoTT^Y, Joseph, M.Ed. (1964) 

1911 Asbury 

St. Paul, Minncsou 

Nylander, James, MA. (1964) 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 

-:0- 

O^Beck, Victor F., MA. (1947> 
New York University 
>. New York. New York 

• (!>OBERTEinTER, Delbert, Ph.D. (1955) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

0'Ck>NNELL^ EUCENE R., M^. (1959) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

O'Connor, Burton L.,*Ed,D. (1962) 
Illinois Sute Normal University 
Normal, Illinois ^ 

•ODENKniK, James E., BdJ). (J958) 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrcn^turg, Missouri 
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Oejlmann, Karl C. H.. PhD. (1946) 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Olsen, Albert W., MA. (1958) 
San Diego Sutc College 
San Diego, California 

Olsen, L\ix I., EdX). (1961) 
San Dicgo -State College 
SanJ)i^o, California 

JOlson, Arne L, PhD. (1962) 

fTcmple University 

t Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Olson, GAJtEnra R., Ph.D. (1959) 
^Macalcstci' College 
St. Paul, Minnesou 

Olson, L. A., M.S. (1962) 

Augustana College 

Sioux Falls, South 'Dakota 

Olson, Noel W., MS. (1964) 
37 Ridge Road 
Morris, Minnesota 

OosTiNc, Rav, M.Ed. (1927) 
Trinity College 

Hartford, Connect in it . 



Orbakex, EUCE.NE, hiS. (1965) 
Sute University College 
Brdfkport, New York 

Oman, WnxiAN^ PhJD. (1961)' 
522 10th St., East Saskatoon 
Saskatoon, Saskatlchewan, Canada 

Osborne, Robert F., MXd. (1948) 
Univers^y of B^tish Columbia 
Vancouver, B. Canada ^ 

OSELL, CLARE.NCE fS, MA. (1947) 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

0'She\, John Patrick, MA. (1963) 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 

OsTARZLLO, John F., BS. (1963) 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

OSTRANDER, Maurice E., M Ed. (1947) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Ov-ERALL, Preston V., MS. (1947) 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookcville, Tennessee 

•Owens, Laurence E, P.EJO. (1960)^ 
United States Air Force Academy ' ^ 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Oxendine, Joseph B., EdfJ). (1960) 
Temple Univetsity 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania* 



-P- 

Pace, Joseph T., M^. (1962) 
Seattle University 
Seattle 22, Washington 

•Palmer, Chester L, EdD (1955) 

3840 Dunsmuir St. 

Los Angeles 56/ California 

Talmer, Lavsren'ce R, M.Ed. (1948) 
Tufts University 
Mttlford, Massachusetts 

Pancle, Roy V., Ed.D. (1956) 
George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 

•Papcsv, Frank E., MA. (1963)^ 
University of New Mexico 
.\lbuqueit^ue. New Mexico 

Pape, Laurence A., Ed.D. (1949) 
Fresno Sute College 
Fresno, California 

•Parham, Donald A„ EdD. (1959) 
Southeastern Sute College 
Durant, Oklahoma 

Parker, Nathaniel, M.P.E. (1964) 
60 Boylston 

rjamhriHg<> Kf a«arhii«^»f« 

Parks Jesse L., PhD. (1962) 
Springneld College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Parry, Tom, B.S. (1962) 
Wenatchee Valley College 
Wenatchce, Washington 

Parsons, David R., D.P.E. (1963) 
40 Young St., 

Wollongong, N.S.W., Australia 

PARps, WiLUAM C, MJEd. (1956) 
Emory University 
.Atlanta 22, Georgia 

Partlow, James F., M.Ed. (1962) 
Oregon Technical Institute 
Oretech, Oregon 

^Patte, George D., MA, (1964) 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 

Patterson, Norris A., Ed.D (1956) 
WiUiani Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 

Patterson, Stanford J., B.S. (1964) 
2613 Elm Leaf Dr. 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Patty, Elbert K., Ph.D. (f947) 
Middle Tennessee Sute College ^ 
Murfrecsboro, Tennessee 

Pearman, Reginald A.. Sr.CAGS (1964) 
5002 Jay St. 

Washington. D. C. ^ 
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Peajbon, Donald C, (1960) 
Evangel College 
Springfield, Missouri 

•Pease, Joseph M., Ed.D. (1955) 
Xansas Sute Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 

Peck, Rouert R., Ed.D. (1957) 
Bates College 
Lcviston, Maine 

Pendleton, CLAJOLvdjE M., Jr., B^. (1961) 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 

Penman, Kenneth, PhJ). (1964) ^ 
S21 Manhatun Dr. 
Tcmpe, ^Arizona 

Penny, William J., M^. (1965) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Perrvman, Wiluam H , MA. (1964) 
Box 741 
* Alpine, Texas 

Petersen, Alexander, Jr., Ed J) (1956) 

Southern Oregoti College 

Ashland, Oregon ^ 

•Petersen, Kay HoLw, PhJ). (1962) 
— UoivCTsi iy e f X ex ^ ' 
Aj^in 12j^~ 

'pete^s<^n; Carl A., Ph.D. (1960) 

fiversity of Pittsburgh 
Nttsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Peterson, Harold E., Ed.D. (1955) 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 

Peterson, Herbert D.. D.P.E. (1955) 
Northsvcst Missouri State College 
Maryville, Missouri 

Peterson, Llovd W., MA (1962) 
Unive^yty of Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Philups, Everett E. Jr, Ph.D. (1959) 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Philups, Everett J., Jr, M^. (1964) 
1400 Lake Shore Blvd. 
Rochester, New York 

Phillips, W. Rov, B^. (1965) 
FrankHn and Marshall College 
Lancaster* Pennsylvania 

Picard, J. L., MA. (1958) 
2125 ^th^St. 
Tucson, Arizona 

PiCARIELLO, Sa\erjo P., MA. (1955) 
Long Island Univcrrity 
Brooklyn, New York 

Pierro, Armstead a., Ph.D. (1964) 
Southern University Branch 
Baton Rouge 15, Louisiana 



PiLUCH, WuxiAM F., M^. (1965) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Pink, Ralph J., M.Ed. (1962) 
Northeast Missouri State College 
Kirksville, Missouri 

*■ 

Piper, Ralph A , Ed.D. (1958) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Pisoopo, John, Ed.a (1961) 

Sute Universit) of New York at Buffalo 

Buffalo, New York 

Pitchford, Keitw, M^. (1960) 
Florida State University 
Taitehasscc, Florida 

Placenhoef, Stanley, M^. (1960) 
Wcsle>an Universit) 
Middletown, Connecticut 

POFFENROTH, ALBERT H„ M^. (1962) 

Central Washington State College 
Eilensburg, Washington 

PoHNTXJRF, R. H„ Ph.D. (1955) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Polansky, David L, MA. (1955) 
City College of New York 
New York, New York 

Pollack, Bernard, M^ (1961) 
Brooklyn College • 
Brooklyn, New York 

•PoNTHiEUx, N. A., M.Ed. (1965) 
Texis A ,& M College 
College Station, Texas 

Post, Archibald T., M.Ed. (1956) 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, V^crmont 

Powell, John T., M5. (1962) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois^ 

Price, Hartley D., Ph.D (1947) 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

PucKETT, John R.. Ed.D. (1962) 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
Hammond, Louisiana 

P\NE, Francis F., Ph.D. (1962) 
University of Alaska 
'College, Alaska 

-Q- 

Quilty, Daniel F., M.A. (1^) 
New York University 
Bronx, New York 

-R- 

Rada, Roger U, M.Ed. (1965) 

54 Mercury Court 

West Springfield, Massachusetts 



/ 
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Rafeld, Jackson W., MA. (1955) 
Mt. Union College 
Alliance, Ohio 

Rains, David D., Dr. (1964) 
3^ Wichiu St. 
Houston 4, Texas 

Rangazas, Ernest P., D.P.E. (1957) 
State University of New York 
Plattsburg, New York 

Ramck, G. Lawrence, Ph.D. (1951) 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Ray, Harold L., PhD. (1957) 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Readecker, John C, MS, (1962) 
Wcntworth Miliury Academy 
Lexington, Missouri 

Reardon, Paul L.. M.EJ). (1^) 
Washington k. Jefferson CoHcge 
Washington, Pennsylvania' 

•Record^ Joe N., Ed.D.'7J^55) 
Phillips University 
Enid, Oklahoma 

Reece, Alfred M., Mj\, (194fi) 
University o£ Kentucky t 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Reed, Duicht T., Mj\. (1958) 
^ncoln University » ' 

Jefferson City, Missouri 

Reed, James J., MA, (1950) 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Reeder, Glen P., Ph.D. (1960) 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 

Rees, Flou) D., PhJ>. (1960) 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

Reese, Robert W^ MS. (1961) 
West Chester State College 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 

•Reid, James P., MA. (1959) 
University of Missouri at Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Resick, Matthew C, Ph.D. (1948) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

Reuter, Edward R., Ph.D. (1952) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

RHOADS, Arthur H., MA. (1951) 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

Rhoda, William MA. (1950) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
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Rich, George Q., Ed.D. (1958) 
San Fernando Valley Sute College 
Northridge. California 

♦Richardson, Deane E., Ed.D. (1955) 
©University of Minncsou 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Richardwn, Ellsworth E., Mj\. (1951) 

Amherst <Sollege 

A m h ers t J/ M assach use t ts 

RiCHY, BURT0>< L. MS. (10^2) 
Northwest Missouri State College 
MaryviUe, Missouri . 

•RiCKERT, Lewis J., £dS>, (1957) 
University of Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 

•Ringer, Lewis B., M^; (1962) 
15 Eastgate Road 
Springfield, Massachusetu 

Ritchie, Paul Ed.D. (1962) 
University of Masouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

RivERO, MANud:, MA, (1948) 

Lincoln Univc^ity 

Lincoln Univ/trsity, Pennsylvania 

Roberts, Joiils A., VhX>, (1962) 
Kaiuas State College of Pituburg 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

Robinson, Glenn E., PDir. (1959) 
South Dakou Sute College ^ * 
Brookings, South Dakota 

•RoBY Frep^-B., Jr.^ Ph.D. (1960) 
Universi^ of Arizona 
Tucsoni Arizona 

R(>E^ERS, Martin H., EdD. (1945) 
State University College at Brockport 
Brockport, New York 

RoLLOFF, Bruce D., M.Ed. (1957) 
University of Minnesota 
Morris, Minnesota 

RoNiNG, John O., M.Ed: (1961) 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota * 

RooKER, Albert A., MXd. (1964) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Rosen, Melvin, Mj\. (1962) 
Auburn University , 
Auburn, Alabama 

Rosen, Vernon C, BA. (1965) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

HosTAS, Steven M., M.Ed. (1947) 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts ^ 

RowEN, Victor, Efii). (J95S) 
San Frandsco^Stite College 
San Francisc^ California « 
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ROYCE, JOSEPH/ PhJ). (1956) 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

RUDLOFF, G. Edward, EdD. (1963) ^ 
Sonoma Sute College 
jCoUti» California 

Ruff, Wesley K., EdJ). (1958) 
Stanford Univcnity 
Stanford* California 

RUMSEY, Thomas O., MA, (1962) 
The Citadel 

Charleston, South Carolina 

KvsKXU, HnjLEL, MA. (1964) 
The Hebrew Univenity 
Jerusalem* Israel 

•Ryan, E. D£an, EdX). (1963) 
Univenity of Califomij^ at Davis 
Davis, California 

Ryan, Rob^'R., M^. (1962) 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 



Saaxe, Alvin C, PhJ). (1955) 
' • University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Sabasteanski, Frank F., M£d. (1953) 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Maine 

Sage, John N., M^. (1962) 
University k of California 
Los Angeles* California 

Salls, Donald J., EdX). (1949) 
712 12th Ave. 
Jacksonville* Alabama 

Sample, Glenn, B^. (1960) 
Univenity of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sampson, Haiuiy \V., B^. (1961) 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover* New Hampshire 

Sampson* Orwyn, m^. (1964) 
• USAF Academy 
Colorado Springs* Colorado 

Sanders* William Mac, mA» (1962) 
Grambling College 
Grambling, Louisiana 

Sanfiourenzo, Rene, BJV. {1957) 
Univenity of Puerto Rico 
Rio Picdras* Puerto Rico » 

Santora, Joseph D., MA. (1964) 
Queensborough Com. College 
Bayside, New York 

•Sauter, Waldo E., P.E.D. (1964) 
CJcntral Michigan Univenity 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
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SCANNELL, JOHI^ A.* EdJ). (1938) 
Univenity of Notre Dune ,^ 
South Bend, Indiana 

SCANELLA, Joseph L., MA. (1964) 
C. W. Post CoUege 
Grecnvale, New York 

ScHAFFER, Harold O., Ed.D. (1961) 

Adelphi College 

Garden City, L. I.. New York 

> '* 
ScHENDEL, Jack, MA. (1963), 

Univenity ot Oregon 
Eugene, Or-egon 

•Schmidt, Harry J.* MA. (1962) 
^ Iowa State Univenity 
Ames*. Iowa 

ScHNnzER, WnxiAM J., EdJ). (1954) 
Univenity of Cii^pnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

SCHRAMM, Al, ma. (1949) 
Loras College 
Dubuque* Iowa 

•Schroeder* Dutch, M^. (1964) 
822 N. 17th 
Waco, Texas 

Schuti;e, Wiluam H.* M^. (1959) 
San Diego State College 
Sah Diego, California • 

Schwarberc, Wiluam D., EdJ). (1956) 
Univenity of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati* Ohio 

SooTT, Elmer B., Jr., P.EJ). (1956) 
Memphis State College 
Memphis* Tennessee 

Scott. Frank L., Ph.D. (1958) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego* California 

Scott, Tom, Ed.D. (1954) 
Davidson College 
Davidson, North Carolina 

Seaton* Don C, Ed.D, (1948) 
Univenity of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

See, DAvro A., M.Ed. (1949) 
State Univenity of New York 
Oswego* New York 

•Segrest, Herman B., M.Ed. (1952) 
Te^xas A fc M College 
College Station* Texas 

•Seidler, Armond, Ph.D. (1952) 
Univenity of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico . 

Sells, James L., MA, (1958) 
State Univenity College 
Buffalo* New York ^ . 

* •Selin, Carl W., Ph^D. (1957) ^ 
United States Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Connecticut 
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Senior, Wiluam S., M^. (1962) 
Claflin College , 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 

' Settlz, Caskey, Ed.D. (1934)' 

New Mexico Highlands University 
' Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Seymour, Clifford T., Dir. (1964) 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

♦ Seymour, Emery W., D.P.E. (1949) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Sharman, James E., MJV. (1955) 
Howard College 
Birmingham, Alabama 

(1)Shaw, John H., Ed.D. (1940) 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

Shay, Clayton T., D.P.E. (1949) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

•Shea, Edward J., -Ph.D. (1947) 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Sheard, John E., P.E.D. (1964) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan , 

Sheedy, Arthur, M.S. (1962) 

18 Dunham Street 

Ottawa 2, Ontario, Canada 

Sheets, Norman L., Ed.D. (1956) 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvlinia 

vShelton, Robert E., M.$. (1960) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ilhnois 

Shenk, Byron, B.A. (1964) 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 

•Shenk, Henry A., MS, (1947) 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Shepard, George E., Ed.D. (1938) 
University of* North Carolina 
Chapel Hili, North Carolina 

Sherman, Rocer, A.B, (1964) 
Obcrlin College ' 
Obcrlin, Ohio 

^ Sherrill, Lynden B. (1962) 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Shults, Fred, Mj\. (1958) 
0 Obcrlin College 
Obcrlin, Ohio 

SiCH, John S., M.A. (1953) 
Manhattan College 
R1v«rdale, New York 



SiEWERT, Floyd T., MA. (1950) 
West Carolina College 
Cullowhee, North Otrolina 

Sicerseth, Peter O., Ed.D. (1948) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Sills, Frank D., Ph.D. (1953) 
State College 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania >. 

Simon, John H., MA. (1956) 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, New Jersey 

Simpson, Chaccy G., MA. (1962) 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

•Simpson, George E., M.S. (1962) 
Southwest Missouri Stat^ College 
Springfield, Missouri 

Skehan, John B., M.S. (1960) 
St. Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 

Skill, Donald W., M.S. (I960) 

Long Beach City College 

Long Beach, California . 

Slaughter, Duane, BS. (1962) 
Northwestern State Collie 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Slaughter, Edward R., B.S. (1956) 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Sloan, William, MA. (1964) 
Wayne University ^ 
Detroit, Michigan ^ 

Slusher, Howard S., ?hj6. (1964) 
University of Maryland ' 
College Park, Maryland 

*(1) Smith, Ernest B„ Ed.D. (1947) 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Smith, John A., MA. (1952) 
"'Hofstra College 
Hempstead, L.I., New York^ 

SMrra, John T., MA. (1962) 
University of Toledo 
Toledo 7, Ohio 

Smith, Julian W., Ed.D. (1956) 
Michig^in State University 
East Lansing, Micl|igan 

SMrra, Paul O., M.S. '(1962) 
Rockhurst Collegte 
Kansas City< Missouri . * 

SMmi, W, Donald, Ed.D. (1948) 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Smithells, Philip A., MA. (1956) 
University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
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SMnHwicx> Hugh, M^. (1963) 
Portland State College 
Portland, Oregon 

Snowbercer, Campbell, Ph.D. (1958) 
State College 

Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Snyder, David W., M.Ed. (1962) 
University of Arizona » 
Tucson, Arizona - , *r 

(l)SNYWek, Raymond, A., EdJ). (1946) 
Unvsoyfy of California 
California 




SNYDtETVERYLE E., MS. (1962) 
Kansas St^te University 
Maiihattan^ Kansas 

Songster, Thomas, MA. (1964) 

Kirksvill^^Mississippi 

SoRANi, Robert, MS. (1964) 
7050 Kittyhawk Ave. 

Angeles 45, California 

Sorge, Robert W., Ed.D. (1961) 
Southern State Teachers College 
Springfield, South Dakota 

•Sparks, John Simms, Jr., MA. (1964) 

USAF Academy 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Sparks, Lestle J., MA. (1950)^, 
Williamette University 
Salem, Oregon 

Sparks, Raymond E., MA. (1949) 
Physical Education Specialist 
HQS, USA, DEC, APO 164, 
New York, New York 

•Spence, Dale W., M^. (1964) 
Rice University 
Houston, Texas 

Spilker, Otto H., P.Ed. (1962) 
.Western Carolina College 
Cullowhec, North Carolina 

Spitz, George B., Jr,, EdJ). (1947) 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 

•Sprague, Vernon, Ph.D. (1952) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Spurgeo.n, JbHN H., Phi). (1960) 
.Ithaca College , 
Ithaca, New York 

Stagg, Amos A., Jr.,^ MA. (1941) 
2115 Magnolia Road V 
HOmewood, Illinois ^ 

•STaGC, PaCtl, Ph.D. (1958) \ 
University of the Pacific "\ 
Stockton, California \ 



Stallman, Robert, MS. (1964) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois ' 

•Standifer, James. W., EdJ). (1953) 
Texas Christian University 
Ft. Worth, Tex^. 

Stankouski, Anton J., MA. (1941) 
University of Missouri . 
Columbia, Missouri 

Stanley, Dennis K., MJEd. (1937) 
University of Florida ^ 
Gainesville, ^Florida 

Steckbeck, John S., M.S. (195^) 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Steen, Barney* Ed.D. (1953) * 
Calvin College ' ■ 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

•Steger, Jack M^ M.S. (1962) 

USAF Academy 

Colorado Springs; Colorado 

Steinhaus, Arthur H, Ph.D. (1930) 
George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 

Stelzer,,Wilbert W., MA. (1960) 
Concordia Senior College 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 

Stetson, Willis J., MA. (1951) 

Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania » 

•Stevens, Leonard Woodbury, M.S. (1962) 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

Stewart, Chad L., Ed.D. (1962) 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Stewawt, William K., B.S. (1959) 
Palmetto High School 
Palmetto, Florida 

SnsH, Eugene E., Ph.D. (1957) 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 

Stokes, William M., MA. (1960) 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfrecsboro, Tennessee 

Stopp, George, P.E.D. (1962) 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 

Strait, Regi.nald R., mA. (1962) 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Strand, Kenneth H., B^. (1964) 
University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 

Strasser, John, Ph.D. (1963) 
Cottey College ^ 
Nevada, Missouri 
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Stronc, Clinton, PhJ). (1964) 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 

SniucK, Raymond F., D.P.E. (1*949) 
Hanover College ♦ 
Hanover, Indiana 

Stuix, G. Alan, EdJ). (1963) 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

^SrURiEBECKER,' RUSSELL L., EdJ). (1955) 
West Chester Sute Teachers College 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 

SvoB, Robert S., MA. (1957) 
University of Arizona « 
Tucson, Arizona - 

Swisher, Ivan W., Ed^. (1^58) * 
Sanu Monica City jCoUege 
Santa Monica, Ca)Homia 

-T~ 

•) ^ 

•Taddonio, Dominick a., M£d. (1954) 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 

Tait, George 1^., M.S. (1964) 
143 Roseville Rd. 
Wcstport, Connecticut 

Ta^archuk, Walter E., BS. (1964) 
32 Holland Crescent 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 

Taube, Frederick W., MJ£d. (1963) 
MacMurray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

Taylor, Charl{3 A^ MA. (1963) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

•Taylor, Charles R., BS. (1964) 

Garland Bible College 

Garland, Texas «. 

Terry, WiixiAM L., EdJ). (1948). 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

Tews, Richard W., PhJ). (1958) 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

•THEUNISSEN, WlLLL\M B., PJ£J). (1956) 
Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

•Thomas Alfred S., Dir. PE (1957) 
Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Thomas, Charles F., Ed.D. (1962) 
334 Kciigan Drive 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Thomas, Paul, Ph.D. (1955) 

San Fernando Valley Sute College 

NortJ^ridge, California 
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Thomasson; Don B., MXd. (196 
Central Methodist College 
Fayette, ^Missouri^ 

Thomson, Ronald G., EdJ). (1954^ 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 

Thon, Gerald, MA. (1963) 
Bellingham Public Schools 
Bellingham, Washington 

Thornton, Raymond^ H., MA. (1958) 
University of California atx . 

Santa Barbara '' 
Goleta, California ^ 

Thrall, Whxmm'R., Ph*J). (1962) ' 
Sute College of Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

TiDWEU-. Billy D., M*.S, (1958) 
Obcrlin CoU^ 
Obcrlin, Ohio 

•TiDWELL, Billy R., M^. <1964) 
Sam Houston Sute College 
Huntsville, Texas 

Tillman, Kenneth G., M.S. (1962) 
Southeast MUsouri Sute College 
Cape Girardegu, Missouri 

TiiHLER, Carl E., MA. 
Texas A & M College 
College Sution, Tcxa* 

Todd, William, MA. (1964) 
Jacksonville Sute -College 
Jacksonville, Alabapaa 

ToMARAS, William A., EdJ). (1962) 
Western, Washington State College 
Bellingham, Washington 

Tompkins, Robert N., M.S.E. (1964) 
Central Missouri Sute College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

TooKES, Hansel, MA. (1964) 
Florida A & M University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

ToRiNE, Peter, M.Ed. (1964) 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South DakoU 

Townes, Ross E., EdJ). (1950) 
North Carolina College ^ 
Durham, North Carolina « 

Tremble, Neal C, M^. (1960) 
University of Maryland ^ ' 
College Park, Maryland 

TREfP, Joseph P., MA. (1956) 
Ohio University ' 
Athens, Ohio 

Troester, Carl A., Jr-, EdJ) (1941) 
AAHPER. 1201, 16th St., NW, 
Wishington. D.C. 
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Truesdale, John C, Ph.D. (1949) 
Grinnell College 
Grinnell, Iowa 

Turner, Kenncth E., MA. (196S) 
TJfiC Citadel 

Charleston. South ^ Carojitui 

Turner. Marshall S., MA. (1947) 
Johns Hopkins' University 
Baltimore, Maryland 

TwiTCHELL, Albert W., M.D. (1953) 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

-U^ 

Unruh, Daniel, ReJD. -(1963) 
San Jose State Univenity 
San Jose, California $ 

Van Atta, William, Ph.D. (1964) 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Van Bibber, Georce; Ed.D. (1938) 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

Van Ryswyk, Ronald, Ed.D. (1961) 

Frostburg State College 

Frostburg, Maryland ' » 

Van Vuet, m. L., Ed.D. (1948) 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Albertk, Canada 

Vanoenburgh^ Wiluam G., Ed.D. (1952) 
California State at Hayward 
Hayward, California 

VanderZwaac, Harold J., M.A. (1961) 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Vanni, Robert E., M.S. (1963) 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois « 

VASCotccELLOS^ Henry B., MA. 0963) 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

V 

Vauchan, Andrew T., Ed.D. ,(1956) 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

•Veller, Don, D.P.E. (1956) 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Verducq, Frank M., M.S. (1957) 
2511 Tipperary Ave. 
San Francisco, California 

VfTALE, Frank N., MA- (1959) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, CalifKiHSw 

Von Mechow, A. Henry, M.S. (1958) 
State University, Long Island Center, 
Oyster Bay> New York 



Waclow, Irving F.. M.Ed. (1955) 
University of Florida , 
Gainesville, Florida 

Wakefield, Markham C, Ed.D. (1948) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana ^ 

Waldman, Gerald, M.Ed. (1963) 
Hofstra College 

Hempstead, Long Island, New Yolrk 

Walke, Nelson S., Ph.D. (1938) 
Brooklyn . College 
Brooklyn, New York 

Walker, Charles L., Ed.D. (1951) 
San Jose State College * 
San Jose 14, California 

Walker, Leroy T., MA. (1955) 
North Carolina College 
Durhaip, North Carolina 

Wall, Wiluam L., MA. (1959) 
MacMurray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

Walus, Earl L., EdJD. (1958) 
San Fernando State Cojlege 
Northridge, California 

Walton, Lee A., MA. (1964) 
38431 Darnel Ct. 
Fremont. California 

Ward, James E., Ed.D./ (1962) 

David Lipscomb College 

Nashville, Tennessee * 

i^WARD, William, M.A. (1962) 
*St. Johns University 
•Jamaica 32, New York 

•Warner,. Albin P., Ph.D. (1953) 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Warner, Bernard E., Ed.D. (1958) 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles, California 

•WariCen, Ned L., Ed.D. (1956) 
George Peabody Cbflege 
Nashville, Tennt^ec 

Watkins, William B., M.S. (1964) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, palifornia 

•Watson,^ Jack, Ed.D. (1957) 
North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

Watt, Thomas, Jr., MA. (1949^ 
Long Island A fe T^ • 
Farmingdale, New York 

Way, Hojvard P., M.Ed. (1939) 
Allegheny College / 
Meadvillc, Pennsylvania 
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, Wear, Carlos L., Ph.D. {1953) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Wear, Robert E., Ph.D. (1959) 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 

Weber, Max A., MA. (1930) 
Hamilton College 
Clinton, New York 

Weber, Vic, Ed.D. (1963) 
Bemidji State College 
^emidji, Minnesota 

Webstcr, Randolph W., Ph.D. (1941) 
Michigan S^ate University 
East Lansing> Michigan 

Wecner, Fred A., M.S. (19^2) 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Welch, F. G., M.S. (1956) 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 

Welch, J. eIdmund, Ed.D. (1958) 
East Caroliiia College 
Greenville, /North Girolina 

•Wells, Harold P., Ph.D. (1962) 
New Mexico Institute of Mining 

and Technology 
Socorrp/New Mexico 

WHi6, Ward M., P.E.D. (1948) 
University of Minnesota * 
/Duluth, Minnesota 

•Werner, Alfred C. D.P.E. (1948) 
United States Military Academy 
MilcU. £oint, >4ew York 

Wescott, Richard, M.Ed. (1963) 
Gorham State Teachers College 
Gorham, Maine 

' •Weston, Arthur, Ed.D. (1952) 
Brooklyn University 
Brooklyn, New York 

'Whelan, Thomas P., Ph.D. (1962) 
Nebraska State College 
MCcarney, Nebraska 

WiirtE, HUBART L., M.S. (1962) 
John Brown University,^ 
Siloara Springs, Arkansai 

Widdoes, Carrol. C, B.A. ^(1956) 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohip 

WiEBE, V£rnon R., Ph.D. (1962) 
Tabor College 
Hillsboro, Kansas 

WiKOFF, Lester B., B.S. (1962) 
Wentworth Military Academy 
Lexington, Missouri 



Wiley, Roger C, Ph.D. (1964) 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 

Wilhelm, Billy H., M.Ed. (1957) 
Clemson College 
Clcmson, South Carolina 

Wilkinson, James J., P.E.D. (1958) 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondalc, Illinois 

Wilkinson, Owen, M.A. (1964) 
4706 Norwich Road 
College Park, Maryland 

Williams, Donald, M.EcJ. (1964) 
Trenton State College 
Pennington, New Jersey 

WiLUAMS, MoFFLET, BJV. ^1960) 

^ George Pcabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Williams, Oscar W., B.S: (1962) 
Panhaivdie A & M College 
Goodwell, Oklahoma 

Williams, Reuben H., Mj\. (1951) 
State University of New ^ork 
Cortland, New York 

Williamson, Warren E., M.S. (1963) 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South Dakota 

Willis, Hulon L.. M.Ed. (1957) 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia , 

Winters, Arthur R., M.A. (1926)- 
Lafayette College 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

WiREMAN, Billy O., Ed.D. (1959) 
Florida Presbyterian College 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

WiREN, Gary, MA. (1962) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Wiseman, Don W., M.S. (1963) 
Western Washington State College 
Bcllingham, Washington 

WissEL, Harold R., M.S. (1964) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Witham, James H., M.Ed. (1962) 
State College of Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

WoiCEK, Michael J., M.S. (1962) 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

WoLBERs, Charles P., Ph.D. J[1960) 
State College * 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Wolf, J. Grove, Ph.D. (1950) 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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WoooALL, M. Thomas, PhD. (1963) 
South Dakota State CoHcge 
BrooKings, South Dakota 

WoooBuxY, Haxold M,. ma. (1959) 
Univcrsvry of Maine 
Orono, Maine ^ 

Woods, Harvey D„ MA. 0958) 
Fairleigh Dickinson Unncnit^ 
Rutherford, New^jcrscj , 

WWCHT, £»V^AltD j.. B.PX *^\95S) 
Unncnii) of Cahfornu * 
Los Angeles, Califomi^t 

WwcHT, Ov^EN Le£; Mi. ^1964) 
fiox 115 . 

Rhttms, Pennsylvania 

" Wt/ESTHOFF, R6BEKT W., MA^ (1964) 

1871 Ni/twood Place W 
Anaheim, CaJiforma 

Wyness, Gerau) B., D^ (1964) 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Norihri(ig^Cali fomia 

Yaju>, Rdc tdH. (1954) 
Denison Unntoity ♦ 
Gran\*iUe, Ohio 

♦YessiS) Michael, M^. (1959) 
Texas Women's Uoiycrsity 
Denton, Texas 

Yixctpt, Harou) L.,' D.P,E:. (1962) 
Central Mmouri Sute College 
Warrensburg. Missouri 

YooEJt, Jay MA. (1956) 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 



VYosT, Cha*ll£S p., PhD. (1956) 
West Virginia University 
M^gantovkTi, West Virgiiya 

'Yot'sc, Carl H. EdD. (1949) 
Universitv of California 
Lo5 Angeles, California 

VofNCE, James W, Mi, <1^S) 
North Carolina College * 
Durham, North Carolina K 

Yotscv^ORTH, CAiU. I., M^, (1956) 
1204 Pine Street 
\ankton, South Dakou 

YvHASZ, MiCHATL S, EdD. (1954) 
Uonersit) of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario, Canadi 



•iEiCLER, Eapxe F., PhD. (1950) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois * 

•Ze-vti, Rico N., EdD. (1956) 
Way-nc Stale University 
Detroit, Michigan 

ECE.NFUSS, Georce, EdD. (1947) 
San Diego State College 
San Di*9«wCalifomia 

Ascko C, MA. (1954) ^ 
York ynivenity 
New YorkyS'ev^ York 




ZfLAUAx;' Ara, M^. (1962) 
tatoJtnivcrsit> College at Brockpori 
Nov York 

ZwEmLNcbssW'. MA. (19M) 
Newark Stal> College \. 
Union, New Jersey 
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